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Vfashingtcn,  Feb  /0fc  —  A  co-opetWrF-e^  agreement  for  the  patrol 


V<  *•> 
of  danger  jus  foot  hill  areas  in  and  around  the  Sierra  (S)  N 


l  Forest,  California,  where  forest  fires  have  done  con- 
riderable  damage  in  the  past  years'  has  just  been  entered  into 
by  the  United  States  Forest  Service  and  G.  B.  Lull,  State  For- 
ester of  California,   The  work  will  bo  in  co-operation  with 
Kern  and  Tulare  counties.   Each  county  will  furnish  two  fire 
wardens  to  serve  from  Hay  15  to  October  15,  and  the  government 
will  furnish  two  guards  in  each  county  for  the  work  during  the 
same  period.   The  entire  force  of  eight  men  will  be  appointed 
by  the  officers  in  charge  of  the  Sierra  Forest  and  the  patrol 
organized  and  directed  so  as  t^  protect  most  effectively  the 
entire  foot  hill  belt  within  and  outside  the  National  Forest. 
The  protection  ^f  this  foot  hill  region  is  most  important,  for 
it  is  the  most  dangerous  fire  belt  in  California. 

State*  Forester  Lull  is  most  hopeful  that  the  plan 
will  work  in  checking  the  dangerous  forest  fires  to  a  degree 
where  loss  through  them  will  be  very  little  compared  with 
losses  in  previous  years.   The  government's  foresters  in  Wash- 
ington have  also  approved  the  plan  of  co-operation  in  all  of 
its  details  and  have  said  that  the  Forest  Service  will  be  ready 
to  put  it  in  effect  in  other  forests  in  California  where,  looal 
conditions  warrant  and  where  the  necessary  guards  can  be  fur- 
nished without  serious  injury  to  their  work.   Forest  officers 
and  individuals  who  desire  such  co-operation  in  fire  fighting 
between  the  government  and  the  state  have  been  requested  to 
confer  with  State  Forester  Lull. 
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PORTO  RIG AN  NATIONAL  FOREST 
TO  BE  TUT  UNDER  ADMINISTRATION 


Washington,  Feb .  f£ — Porto  Rico  will  soon  have  its  only  National 
Forest  under  administration.   Mr.  M.  Rothkugel,  of  the  United 
States  Forest  Service  has  just  sailed  frrm  New  York  for  the 
island  to  make  &  study  of  forest  conditions  and  outline  a  plan 
of  management  of  the  Locuillo  National  Forest. 

The  Loquillr  is  the  only  National  Forest  in  the  in- 
sular possessions  of  the  United  States,  and  while  it  was  cre- 
ated in  1903,  provisions  for  its  administration  were  not  made 
until  early  in  January  when  the  Comptroller  rf  the  Treasury 
affirmed  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
over  the  forest. 

The 'forest  takes  in  a  little  less  than  66,000  acres 
and  is  located  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  island.   Mr* 
Rothkugel,  who  goes  to  make  the  plan  of  its  administration  and 
study  of  its  forest  conditions,  is  eminently  fitted  for  the 
work,  having  had  long  experience  in  forest  v;ork  both  for  the 
government  and  for  private  corporations.   Mr.  Rothkugel,  on 
reaching  Porto  Rico  will  confer  with  Governor  Post,  who  has 
been  exceedingly  anxious  that  the  forest  be  put  under  early 
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admini strati  on.   He  will  spend  three  months  studying  condi- 
tions and  making  his  plans  and  will  report  to  Forester  Gifford 
Pinchot • 

Hifa.il e  in  Porto  Rico  he  will  select  and  appoint  native 
rangers  picking  inen  who  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  forest 
conditions  in  Porto  Rico.   This  is  in  keeping  with  the  gov- 
ernment's policy  of  putting  all  National  Forests  under  admin- 
istration of  local  officers. 

Many  nf  the  laws  governing  the  regulation  of  the 
National  Forests  in  this  country  will  not.  apply  to  Porto  Rico 
forests  because  of  the  different  conditions.   It  is  expected 
that  the  Loquillo  National  Forest  will  be  put  under  actual 
administration  next  fall,  by  which  time  the  details  of  Forest 
agent  Rothkugel's  plans  will  have  been  worked  out  and  approved 
by  the  forest  officers  in  Washington. 
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CATAVERAS   BIG  TREE 

FOREST' BILL  SIGHED 
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Washington,  Feb.   — By  signing  the  bill  for  the  creation  of  the 
Calaveras  National  Forest,  California,  President  Roosevelt  has 
completed  the  legislative  act  which  saves  for  all  time  tho  most 
famous  grove  of  trees  in  the  world.   The  people  of  California, 
particularly  the  500  women  of  the  California  Club,  have  been 
working  to  interest  the  Government  in  this  wonderful  f;rove  of 
Big  Trees  for  more  than  nine  years,  but  not  until  now  has  it 
been  possible  to  arrange  a  plan  satisfactory  alike  to  the  owner 
of  the  land  and  to  Congress. 

The  Senate  Bill  pa-sscd  by  the  Eouse  of  Representatives 
has  just  been  signed  by  the  President.   Everyone  interested  in 
the  great  natural  wonders  rejoices  that  as  a  means  of  caving  the 
Eig  Trees,  the  way  has  been  paved  for  a  practical  exchange  of  the 
timber  in  the  groves  for  stump age  on  other  forest  land  ownod  by 
the  Government.   The  first  Calaveras  35.11  was  introduced  in  the 
Senate  four  years  ago  by  Senator  Perkins  of  California.  Bills 
for  the  same  purpose  were  passed  in  the  upper  house  of  Congress 
a  number  of  times,  but  always  failed  of  favorable  consideration 
in  the  Eouse  until  Senate  Bill  1574,  also  introduced  by  Senator 
Perkins ,  was  called  up  by  Congressman  S,  C.  Smith,  of  California, 
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Robert  B*  White side,  of  Duluth,  Minnesota,  a  prominent 
lumberman  operating  in  the  Lake  States  and  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
is  the  owner  of  the  Calaveras  Big  Trees,   After  his  agreement  to 
the  proposals  which  are  simply  a  practical  exchange  of  timber  for 
timber,  the  entire  California  delegation  gave  its  solid  and  en- 
thusiastic support  to  the  bill.   No  appropriation  is  needed  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

The  land  to  be  acquired  under  the  bill  includes  about 
960  acres  in  what  is  known  as  the  North  Calaveras  Grove  in  Gala- 
veras  County,  and  3,040  acres  in  the  South  Grove  in  Tuol  urine 
County.   The  North  Grove  contains  ninety-three  Big  Trees  and  in 
the  South  Grove  there  are  1,380  of  these  giant  sequoias.   Any 
tree  under  eighteen  feet  in  circumference,  or  six  feet  through, 
is  not  considered  in  the  count  of  large  trees.   Besides  the 
giant  sequoias  there  are  hundreds  of  sug,\r  pines  and  yellow 
pines  of  astonishing  proportions,  ranging  to  the  height  of  275 
feet  and  often  attaining  a  diameter  of  eight  to  ten  feet.   There 
are  also  many  white  firs  and  incense  cedars  in  the  two  tracts. 
A  government  study  of  the  land  was  made  by  a  field  party  under 
the  direction  of  Fred  G.  Plummer,  United  States  Forest  Service, 
in  1906. 

The  Calaveras  Big  Trees  are  known  the  world  over.   The 
North  Grove  contains  ten  trees  each  having  a  diameter  of  twenty- 
five  feet  or,  over,  and  more  than  seventy  having  a  diameter  of 
fifteen  to  twenty-five  feet.   Most  of  the  trees  have  been  named, 
some  for  famous  generals  of  the  United  States  and  others  for 
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statesmen  and  various    states   of   the  Union.      "The   Father   of  the 
Forests,'-   now   down,    is    estimated  "by  Hittel,    In  Ins   |:F-?3or.rces 
of  California.."   to  have   had  a  height    of  450   feet   r-.nd  *.   tV'  ?,r.ieter 
at   the   ^.i""-v::_d   of  more   than   forty   fast  w'h.^n   it  way    jLt^nilir.?,, 
"Jfospaohusetts,11    contains   Ilo3000  board   feet    cf   l-.wn"hor:    '-Governor 
Stor?ezn^j].w   c^itainc   103,000  board  feet,   and  -che   "llother   of  the 
r~resi-,"   burned   :ln   i-he   terrible   forest   firs  TV  hi  oh.   lloiced   its  way 
invo   a  part    of    '"he   grove   last    r.'j.rjniRrj    contains   105  ,.000  'b;--?.r<!   f?et. 
Eaoh   of   t?ntiS3    t.voew  ne--.ned   grcws   a:?   much  ?J3rber   as    5.  &   grcivn   crdi- 
nar:;.ly  cr   flftafo.i   cr   t-Tr.-rt-j  a^r?s    of   tirnbarl^-nd.      ThL5  t??.  r'J-:  runs 
fv-'-'ji   six   inches    to    two   fe=.-'b    in   thiokn?3r:«>      j\".icr^  -::ho    othar   large 
nar/^d  trceii:    In   the   two   groves   are    "^Tater  l«-'j    '"    v".?ar;i3ylvcniF.  .  H 
King,"    '?0ld  Bachd.lr.:;-r  l;    "Pride    of    Lha   ^orey:,u    -Daniel 


11  W\    T,    Si?e-r-iTis.n_  "    i;  J  -,   P.   licPhcrson:  :f    if^brah?.m  I-in^oln,f'    "Conrtecti- 
cut,"    "Ohio,"    "Qrover   Clevoland,"    "Mi  '?  ...    archer   ^levelftnd,"11    !;!TO 


ETelson,"    nC-er.nral   Ouster,''1    "Dr*   J.   \7,    Dawaonj  ;}    "General  Hancock,11 
"Knight    of  the    forest,'1    Ml?wo   TJantinels  ,  "   and   "Old  Lowd»n 
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BETTER  WOOD  UTILIZATION  STUDY 

IMPORTANT  IN  FOREST  CONSERVATION 


San  Francisco,  Gal.,  April    — Forest  conservation  means  the 
striving  for  a  better  utilization  of  forest  products  and  the 
consequent  checking  of  useless  waste  as  much  as  it  does  the 
protection  of  forests  from  fires  and  the  reforestation  of  lands 
which  should  grow  timber,  according  to  foresters  and  progressive 
lumb e rmen  of  the  new  s ch o ol . 

Few  people  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  importance  of  the 
study  of  proper  wood  utilization,  9<nd  ono  of  the  effects  of  the 
establishment  of  the  Forest  Service  District  offices  most  bene- 
ficial to  the  people  of  the  West  is  the  possibility  of  a  close, 
helpful  relation  with  a  branch  of  the  Service  whose  workings 
have  heretofore  been  little  understood  in  this  region.  This  is 
the  Branch  of  Products. 

The  work  of  this  part  of  the  Forest  Service  has  to  do 
with  the  best  and  most  economical  utilization  of  the  products  of 
the  forest,  not  only  lumber  and  its  products  but  also  the  bark, 
resin,  sap,  and  even  leaves  of  these  trees  of  which  these  parts 
are  of  value  to  man, 

It  is  not  enough  that  care  should  be  given  to  the  grow- 
ing of  a  new  forest  and  to  the  careful  and  economical  cutting  cf 


the  present  crop  of  trees,  "but  it  is  of  equal  importance  that 
care  be  taken  to  "bring  about  as  complete  a  utilization  of  the 
tree  as  possible  and  to  make  the  utilized  timber  serve  its 
purpose  as  long  as  possible.   To  bring  about  the  utilization 
of  whot  is  now  wasted  in  manufacture  or  to  increase  the  usable 
life  of  timber  is  considered  as  much  forest  conservation  as  to 
grow  a  forest  where  the  original  has  been  cut  off. 

Since  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  growing  tree  is 
not  utilized  according  to  American  methods  of  lumbering  it  ap- 
pears that  there  is  a  considerable  need  of  study  along  the  line 
of  more  economical  utilization.  Although  existing  conditions 
are  so  different  as  to  make  comparison  difficult  yet  the  fact 
that  in  Germany  practically  80  per  cent  of  the  tree  is  used 
gives  some  indication  of  what  may  be  accomplished  where  the 
price  of  lumber  and  the  laok  pf  a  sufficient  supply  make  effi- 
cient and  careful  methods  indispensable. 

The  Branch  of  Products  has  made  a  special  effort  to 
make  possible  the  utilization  of  the  waste  incident  to  manu- 
facture after  the  log  has  reached  the  mill.   For  some  tir.:b  ex- 
periments have  been  carried  on  studying  the  possibilities  of 
utilizing  slabs  and  sawdust.   In  regions  where  there  is  a  suf- 
ficient demand  a  considerable  income  is  derived  from  the  sec- 
ondary manufacture  by  private  parties,  of  slabs  and  edgings 
into  box  shocks,  barrel  staves,  and  lath.   As  yet  private  and 
federal  efforts  to  utilize  sawdust  have  not  been  as  successful 


as  may  bo  desired.   The  lines  of  moot  promise,  however,  have  been 
its  use  in  paper  making  and  in  the  distillation  of  pine  sawdust 
for  the  production  of  turpentine.   Much  remains  to  be  accomplished, 
however,  to  make  this  work  an  unqualified  success. 

Still  another  dissipation  of  timber  wealth  has  occurred 
through  prejudice  or  the  ignorance  of  the  properties  of  certain 
woods.   Fr-r  some  reanon  certain  species  have  been  considered  as 
inferior  largely  because  such  a  prejudice  has  been  formed  against 
them  as  to  render  then.1,  practically  valueless  on  the  lumber  mar- 
kets on  which  account  they  were  left  in  the  wood?,  a  tot-&,l  loss. 
In  many  cases  the  popular  conception  of  their  value  has  later  not 
been  borne  out  by  the  facts,  or  has  been  found  to  bo  the  result 
of  ignorance  of  the  proper  method  of  handling  these  species. 

ITo  table  examples  are  those  of  the  hemlock  and  red  gum 
in  the  East,  which  for  a  long  time  wore  considered  worthless  and 
woro  wasted,  but  which  upon  a  better  understanding  of  their  use 
and  properties  have  come  to  have  considerable  value  as  lumber 
trees.   The  western  hemlock  and  tanbark  oak  suffered  the  same 
fate,  and  caused  the  total  Ions  of  millions  of  feet  of  good  lum- 
ber.  To  eliminate  this  waste  timber  testing  laboratories  are 
conducted  by  the  Forest  Service  in  which  woods  are  tested  to  as- 
certain their  true  value  and  properties  and  to  formulate  methods 
whereby  they  ms.y  take  their  rightful  place  among  the  woods  of 
economic.-.1,!  value  to  man. 
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The  Forest  Servico  with  District  headquarters  in  San 
Francisco  is  ready  to  give  what  information  it  nay  have  at  its 
command  concerning  the  value  and  properties  of  any  wood  or  to 
cooperate  with  private  individuals  to  make  tests  on  '-'roods  con- 
cern? ri£  which  no  information  is  at  hand. 

One  of  the  chief  lines  of  activities  in  the  San  Francis- 
co office  of  products  undoubtedly  will  "be  the  preservative  treat- 
ment of  timber,  since  the  conditions  of  the  timber  supply  in  re- 
lation to  demand  in  all  parts  of  the  country  are  such  as  to  make 
the  increase  of  the  durability  of  timber  of  greatest  import  to 
those  industries  dependent  upon  its  use.   Considerable  study  in 
the  preservation  of  timber  used  for  c.i  oss-ties  has  already  been 
carried  on  by  the  railroads  which  traverse  this  region. 

The  most  comr-ion  arid  successful  treatment  of  lumber  is 
the  impregnation  with  -som*  one  of  the  solutions  obtained  from  the 
distillations  of  coal.   Those  substances  prevent  decay  by  their 
action  as  antiseptic  against  wood  destroying  bacteria  and  fungi 
and  by  preventing  the  entrance  of  moisture  into  the  wood.   Zinc 
chloride  is  used  to  some  extent,  but  being  soluble  in  water  it- 
leaches  out  after  a  time  and  its  value  as  an  antiseptic  is  lest. 

This  district  also  offers  a  wide  field  for  active  work 
in  utilizing  mill  -waste.   Because  of  a  more  plentiful  timber  sup- 
ply in  this  region,  compared  with  several  of  the  other  districts, 
the  lumbermen  have  not  considered  it  necessary  to  make  the  closest 
utilization  of  the  tree.   In  many  sections  the  less  progressive 
mills  are  wasting  mountains  of  sawdust  which  might  be  used  for 
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wood  distillation  and  the  extraction  of  turpentine  ?~nd  alcohol, 
or  even  for  fuel.   Thousands  of  tons  of  slabs  are  wasted  in 
the  same  way, 

The  Office  of  Products  of  this  District  is  desirous  of 
coming1  in  touch  with  all  who  use  timber  where  preservation  would 
lengthen  its  use  and  stands  ready  to  render  practical  assistance 
both  by  furnishing  information  concerning  the  treatment  of  timber 
and  by  cooperating  in  the  installation  and  operation  ef  timber 
treating  plants. 

m 


']|H>  inclosed  information  ig  given  out  by  the  Forest  Service  in 

idim-ie- with  the  provision  of  law  to  the  following  effect: 
"That  no  part  of  this  appropriation  shall  be  paid  or  used  for 
the  purpose  of  paying  for,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  preparation 
(>r  publication  of  any  newspaper  or  magazine  article,  but  this 
shall  not  prevent  the  giving  out  to  all  persons  without  discrimi- 
i ,  including  newsparter  and  magazine  writers  and  publishers, 
,y  facts  or  official  information  of  value  to  the  public." 


Forest  Service  will  be  glad  to  see  a  marked  copy  of  any 
paper  in  which  this  information  may  appear.  By  pasting  the 
attached  frank  on  the  wrapper  the  paper  can  be  mailed  without 
stamp. 
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The  stockmen  grazing  their  cattle  on  the  Natlor^O- -For 
ests  in  tho  £  outline  £t,  especially  in  Colorado  and  Esw  Ifey.loo, 
hp.ve  suffered  serious  IOE-SSP  during  the  present  suaunar  through 
the  cattle  eating  oak  leaTos* 

• 

In  that  section  of  the  country  the  season  has  been 
ur.usually  dry  and  grass  extrc^i.y  •3*ro*>   fi:o  slzo  out  the  scanty 
forage  supply,  the  cattle  have  "browned,  heavily  on  the  scrufc  o 
whrloh  coTers  large  portions  of  the  range.  Ordinarily  the 
dee  a  not  browse  much  on  the  oak  a.ad  the  little  they  do  get 
irltb  the  other  food, 'is  r..ot  injurious,  but  ^h<m,  as  ir,  the  p 
season,  the  ca-k  browse  furnishes  a  largo  proportion  of  tha  daily 
feed  of  the  cattlo,  the  results  are  serious. 

r.?k?  o-*k  leaves  and  sprouts  contain  a  large  per -?.rv!,ag3 
of  tannlo  acid.  The  action  of  tMi  acid  en  the  s ton?- oh  is  ex- 
treac-ly  tajurlwti  e-nd  the  lo-ses  have  been  unurually  gwTtr,?. 
The  s^rpto-s  of  the  di^asa  arc  star  ing  eye  a-  feverish  and  blis- 
tered lips  and  n.osrf  the  animal  ceases  to  graze  or  seeV  for  food, 
standing  in  one  P3ace  for  hours  at  a  time.   The  coat  becomes  rough 
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CATTL33  IN  SOUTHWEST 


The  stockmen  grazing  their  cattle  on  the  Nati 
ests  in  tko  routlr^esty  especially  in  Colorado  and  K? 
hr.ve  suffered  serious  IOESSP  during  the  pro  sent  summer  through 

the  cattle  eating  oak  leaves e 

• 

In  that  section  of  the  country  the  sea  con  has  "been 
unusually  dry  arid  grass  extroTr.sIy  scarce.   '.Co  B!ZQ  out  the  scanty 
forage  supply,  the  cattle  have  "brovssd.  hee.vily  on  the  scrub  oaTc 
v/hloh  coTei-s  large  portions  of  the  ra,r.ge .  Crdi^arily  the  stocj'fc 
dc.  !?n  not  browse  much  en  the  cak  a.ad  the  little  they  do  get.  tajc^n 
with  the  otLer  food, 'is  rot  injurious,  but  wh^i,  as  in  the  prfcc-snt 
sps,^on:  the  ca.t  "browse  furnishas  a  large  proportion  of  the  dr-ily 
food  cf  the  cattlo,  the  results  are  serious. 

r:.'ke  oak  leaves  and  sprouts  contain  a  large  per^.ntage 
of  tannio  acid*  The  action  of  tliic  acid  on  the  s  torn  oh  is  ex- 
tresir-ly  :.r.  vurf.ous  and  the  looses  have  "been  unr.?uaily  ScsTtrf?. 
The  s^.pto?;.^,  cf  the  disease  arc  staring  eye:4r  feverish  and  blis- 
tered lips  -uc1.  noflr,  the  animal  ceases  to  gr?.ze  or  seek  for  food, 
standing  in  one  p3ace  for  hours  at  a  time.   The  coat  becomes  rough 
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and  the  hair  is  all  turned  the  wrong  way,  as  in  cases  of  loco 
poifioninf:.   The  animal  does  not  ohrw  its  cud  and  in  a  compara- 
tively short  time  it  "becomes  too  weak  to  remain  on  its  feet  and 
death  rapidly  f  ol~! .  ovs  . 

So  far  as  is  knevn  the  only  available  remedy  for  this 
trouble  is  linseed  oil  given  as  a  drench  in  amour*-1: 3  from  or?  3  to 
two  quarts.   The  oil  appears  to  ovproomo  the  Injurious  off  tot  a 
of  the  ts.nnic  acid  and  if  the  disease  i?  not  ^ a;; £/.:io -r a  to'*-  fa.:.' 
and  the  animal  can  be  furnished  eufficient  fo^cl  so  :".t  wiXD.  not 
be  forcod  to  eat  the  oa.lc,  it  will  generally  r3orv;-j:.'r   T'i-3  best 
method  ?  of  coiu'^s,  in  handling  the  trouble,  io.  if  p.'^ci^J.e  ?  to 
get  the  cattle  a^ay  froji  the  range  There  the  oak  ?r  fouacl  and 
furnish  then?,  with  plenty  of  frosh  green  fesd  to  build  v-p  again. 
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tive  force  of  the  Forest  Service  from  Washington  into  the  field, 
and  the  division  of  the  western  country  into  six  forest  districts, 
each  in  charge  of  a  district  forester,  the  practical  management  of 
Uncle  Sam's  forests  on  a  -business  basis  is  being  pushed  forward 
even  more  effectively  than  heretofore.  Only  the  general  adminis- 
trative heads  of  the  Service  and  the  men  engaged  in  government  for- 
estry work  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  country  retain  their  head- 
quarters in  Washington, 

For  the  better  administration  of  the  194,500,000  acres 
of  national  Forest  land,  this  vast  territory  is  divided  into  149 
National  Forests,  each  in  charge  of  a  Forest  Supervisor.   In  all 
cases,  the  Supervisor  is  selected  for  his  wide  practical  knowledge 
of  the  West,  and  of  lumber inc  and  grazing  particularly.  He  nay  or 
may  not  be  a  trained  forester.   If  not  a  trained  forester  himself, 
he  has  such  a  man  to  assist  hin.   It  is  the  business  of  the  Forest 
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Following  the  movement  of  the  larger  pe.rt  of  the  execu- 
tive force  of  the  Forest  Service  from  Washington  into  the  field, 
and  the  division  of  the  western  country  into  six  forest  districts, 
each  in  charge  of  a  district  forester,,  the  practical  management  of 
Uncle  Sam's  forests  on  a  business  basis  is  being  pushed  forward 
even  more  effectively  than  heretofore.   Only  the  general  adminis- 
trative heads  of  the  Service  and  the  men  engaged  in  government  for 
estry  work  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  country  retain  their  head- 
quarters in  7/ashington* 

For  the  better  administration  of  the  194,500,000  acres 
of  National  Forest  land,  this  vast  territory  is  divided  into  149 
National  Forests,  each  in  charge  of  a  Forest  Supervisor.   In  all 
cases,  the  Supervisor  is  selected  for  his  wide  practical  knowledge 
of  the  ^Yest,  and  of  lumbering  and  grazing  particularly.   He  may  or 
may  not  be  a  trained  forester.   If  not  a  trained  forester  himself, 
he  has  such  a  man  to  assist  him.   It  is  the  business  of  the  Forest 
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r  and  his  technical  aids  to  bring  their  forest  gradually 
to  a  condition  of  maximum  product  iveness.  To  do  thi-j  requires  a 

great  deal  of  detailed  study  and  skillful  planning.  Each  step, 
from  the  care  and  protection  of  the  young  growth  to  the  lumbering 
of  the  mature  forest  must  be  carefully  considered  and  as  carefully 
executed  if  the  forest  is  to  go  on  producing  trees  indefinitely. 
For  each  of  the  many  lines  of  work  to  be  carried  on  in 
the  forest,  men  with  special  experience  are  required.   Those  who 
prepare  and  tend  the  nurseries  must  be  experienced  in  raising  and 
caring  for  young  trees.   The  lumberman,  who  cruises  and  estimates 
timber  s  helps  to  plan  logging  operations,  and  st-es  that  the  scaling 
is  correctly  dor.e  and  that  the  rule?  for  logging  are  properly  ob- 
served t  must  be  an  experienced  and  capable  woodsman.   The  Forest 
Ranger  patrols  his  district  of  the  forest  to  see  that  fire  and 
trespass  are  prevented,  that  the  range  is  not  over  glased,  that  log- 
ging regulations  are  enforced,,  and  that  the  privileges  granted  by 
permit  for  the  use  of  the  various  forest  resources  are  not  abused; 
he  also  must  be  hard-headed,  practical,,  and  thoroughly  honest,  an 
able-bodied  citizen  of  the  '.Vest,  with  plenty  of  experience  in  all 
the  problems  with  which  he  may  have  to  deal.   The  trained  foresters 
are  i^.suaily  Forest  School  graduates  a   Their  training  is  somewhat 
parallel  to  that  of  the  civil  engineer,  but  particular  attention 
is  paid  to  th-3  study  of  botany,  to  the  life  and  grovrth  of  forests, 
and  to  all  that  affects  their  development  and  usefulness.    In 
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addition  to  hi?  scientific  tracing,  the  American  trained  for- 
ester must  have  abundant  practical  experience  in  the  woods,  on 
the  range,  and  in  the  mills,  for  he  must  have  a  thorough  under- 
standing cf  all  conditions  "before  attempting  to  work  out  a  sys- 
tem of  good  "business  management  of  "any  forest. 

For  the  general  administration  of  the  National  For- 
ests, the  western  half  of  the  United  States  is  divided  into  six 
districts  with  headquarters  at  liissoula,  Montana;  Denver,  Colo- 
rado; Albuquerque,  New  Llexico;  Ogden,  Utah;  San  Frr.ncisco,  Cali- 
fornia, and  Portland,  Oregon. 

The  object  of  the  Forest  Service  is  to  foster  proper 
use  of  the  forest  resources  of  the  country,  including  private 
and  State,  as  vrell  as  National  Forests.   Upon  the  latter  every 
resource  is  for  use  in  the  best  interests  of  all  citizens  of  the 
United  States.   Svery  water  power  site,  every  piece  of  mineral 
land,  every  bit  of  grazing  land  or  of  good  agricultural  land  is 
for  use,  provided  it  is  not  required  for  public  purposes.   The 
remainder  of  the  land  which  is  forest  is  of  course  put  to  the 
best  use  by  the  practice  of  forestry  -^hen  it  is  made  to  produce 
as  much  timber  as  possible.   In  order  thr.t  the  administration 
may  be  most  effective  the  various  offices  have  been  established 
at  Washington  and  at  the  district  headquarters,  each  in  charge 
of  trained  and  experienced  men  directing  specialized  lines  of 
v/ork . 
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The  Office-  of  Operation  attends  in  each  district  to 
the-protection  and  administration  of  the  National  Forests  and 
employs  engineers,  expert  miners,  and  foresters  to  investigate 
claims,  make  surveys  and  maps,  and  supervise  the  "building  of 
telephone  lines,  trails,  roads,  bridges,  ranger  stations,  and 
other  permanent  improvements. 

The  Office  of  Grazing  looks  after  the  range,  cooper- 
ates in  the  enforcement  of  quarantine  regulations,  and  'Issues 
permits  by  wh:  oh  the  grazing  of  stock  within  each  National  For- 
est is  FO  regulated  as  to  improve  rather  than  destroy  its  graz- 
ing capacity.   It  studies  the  "best  means  of  re  seeding  the  range 
and  conducts  investigations  and  devises  means  of  checking  the 
growth  of  poisonous  plants  which  are  iniur' ous  to  live  stock. 

The  Office  of  Silviculture  makes  a  special  study  of 
the  management  of  timbered  lands  in  order  to  make  then  yield 
the  largest  permanent  returns*   It  makes  timber  sales  on  the 
Rational  Forests,  plants  trees  on  bare  National  Forest  land, 
makes  estimates  and  forest  working  plans,  investigates  forest 
conditions  and  all  problems  connected  with  the  life  and  growth 
of  trees,  and  gives  advice  v/hero  possible  to  private  parties 
who  are  interested  in  similar  lines  of  work. 

The  work  of  the  Office  of  Products  is  the  determina- 
tion of  all  ways  and  means  possible  for  utilizing  wood  and  tim- 
ber,  in  order  to  make  the  "business  of  forestry  both  economical 
and  profitable*  UJarke'ts  and  wood-using  industries  everywhere 
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are  being  investigated,  statistics  of  forest  products  are  being 
collected,  and  the  comparative  strength  of  building  timbers  with 
reference  to  their  use  for  various  purposes  is  being  determined 
by  accurate  scientific  tests.   Tho  Office  of 'Products  also  makes 
a  study  of  the  best  ways  of  preserving  timbers,  and  cooperates 
with  private  telephone'  companies,  railroads  and  other  timber 
using  interests  in  determining  the  best  methods  applicable  in 
each  case.  Experimental  treating  plants  for  this  purpose  are 
being  established  throughout  the  country. 

In  short,  the  Forest  Service  is  endeavoring  to  bring 
about  the  practice  of  true  forestry — "the  preservation  of  for- 
ests by  wise  use."   And  the  keynote  of  the  entire  Service,  the 
watchword  of  each  member,  from  the  chief  down  to  the  forest 
guard,  is  conservation- -the  devotion  of  every,  resource  to  the 
best  possible  use,  ^.n -\  the  preservation  of  all  renewable  re- 
sources for  the  u?e  of  future  generations. 


(From  IT.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Forest 


G-073PJ&OTT   SELLS   TIMESR 
IN  CALIFORNIA}  AND  .  AKIZOKA. 


Two  sales  of  government  timber,  aggregating  over 
51,000,000  feet,  are  announced  by  the  U.  S.  forest  service, 
The  LaMoine  Lumber  and  Trading  Company  contracts  to  cut 
28,300,000  feet  of  saw  timber  from  the  Shasta  National  forest 
of  California,  and  the  Se.£p.ha77  and  Manistee  Lumber  Company  of 
jaagstaff  has  purchased  24,300,000  feet  of  green  and  dead  pine 
fir  tinner  on  the  Tusayaa  national  forest  of  Arizona. 

* 

The  California  sale  includes  several  kinds  of  timber 
at  the  following  r^tee  per  thousand  feet:  §3«25  for  sugar  pine, 
§2*25  for  ye  HOY/  pins,  §1.25  for  Douglas  fir,  and  50  cents  for 
other  species.   The  cutting  period  is  nine  years  ,  subject  to  a 
readjustment  of  stumpage  rates  in  1918, 

The  area  on  the  Tusayan  is  near  Williams,  on  the 
-Santa  Fe  lines,  which  furnish  ready  access  to  the  general 
market;!.   The  tiiuber  is  to  be  cut  prior  to  December  31,  1915", 
and  the  contract  price  is  $2*50  per  thousand  feet* 

In  both  these  sales  the  timber  will  be  cut  by  the 
companies  in  conjunction  with  timber  owned  by  them  in  the 
vicinity*   The  government  expects  to  get  an  approxiz&te  gross 
return  of  $115,000  from  the  two  sales,  of  which  about  $23.750 
w5.11  go  to  the  counties  in  which  those  forests  are  situated, 

1  y»  1  1  on  nf 
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In  the  item  with,  the  above  title  for  release  L>ce,  11 
unfortunate  error  is  made  in  the  third  sentence  in  the  first 

•err::-h  v/hnrc  S^YJJI  appears  instead  of  fifteen  hundrod.   The 
first  paragraph  should  have  read  as  follows: 

By  the  end  of  the  brief  ia5.nute  taken  to  read  these 
paragraphs  the  nations  of  the  civil.lzod  world  will  have  struck 
throo  n511ioTi  matches.,   This  is  the  average  for  every  ninuto  of 
the  twenty -four  hours  cf  the  day.   FJiFTSSW  HD1OT-12D  billion  i'.o 
the  enrrn^u^  r.uraber  for  the  entire  yoar,  and  those  living  undor 
the  Ansrici-n  flag  are  ?a:'. d  to  be  responaible  for  the  consumption 
of  one -half  of  this  amount* 


It  is  probably  too  lato  for  you  to  nake  the  chango 
when  the  itorn  is  printed.   If  it  is  not  ?  it  will  be  con&idarod 
a  fs,9rr  if  you  7/ould  do  so. 
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fee  Forest  Service  will  be  glad  to  see  a  marked  copy  of  any 

fer  in  which  this  information  may  appear.     By  pasting  the 
iched  frank  on  the  wrapper  the  paper  can  be  mailed  without 
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fectly  Lj&naged  aril  nost  profitable  forests  In  the  world,  has 
been  handled  under  a  working  plan  since  1680,   The  little  Al- 
pine republic  still  reports  progress  in  forest  work,  and  the 
American  consul  writing  from  St.  Gall  says! 

"The  government  of  Switzerland  has  so  carefully  ref- 
lated the  tinbcr  output  that  it  h-AS  r.eror  beon  permitted  to  ex- 
ceed the  natural  growth.  The  thiolc  growth  of  tiniboi  on  the  ncun- 
tain  sides,  purposely  allowed  to  become  dense,  has  perceptibly 
lessened  the  clangor  and  frequency  of  avalanche  a  and  landslides, 
which  in  former  tines  wore  so  frightfully  destructive*.  To  con- 
trol the  spring  floods  in  tho  r  Ivors  and  streams,  rjassive  dans, 
fortified  by  thiclcly  planted  trees,  have  "boa?!  erected  at  e-cpotiocl 
placse.   In  the  oxtra  ordinary  attention  paid  to  its  tinker  lane's, 
the  government  has  t  alien  into  account  also  the  ^.eeessity  for 
sheltering  and  pasturing  cattle,  the  maintenance  of  tiia  toil- 
the  roads j  and  the  natural  springs,  climate,  and  the  control  of 

i:nt?,:;r.  i-str :-:£.;.•«&• 
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Switzerland  recognised  the  benefits  e£  forest  protec- 
tion and  development  600  years  ago  Trhon  the  fores';  ordinance  of 
Ber.Ti  was  Issued*   Tfco  Sihl/rald  ef  Zurich,  one  of  the  rnost.  per- 
fectly Liana^ed  and  nost  profitable  forests  in  the  world,  has 
been  handled  under  a  working  plan  since  1680.   The  little  Al- 
pine republic  still  reports  progress  In  forest  work,  and  the 
American  consul  writing  frois  St.  Gall  says; 

"The  government  ef  Switzerland  has  so  carefully  re,TU- 
lated  the  tirobcr  output  that  it  hr.s  nevor  beon  permitted  to  oX" 
oeed  the  natural  growtii.   The  thiolc  grwrth  of  tiraboi  on  the  ncun- 
tain  sides,  purposely  allowed  to  become  dense,  has  perceptibly 
lessened  the  dangsr  and  frequency  of  avalanches  and  landslides, 
which  in  former  tines  wore  so  frightfully  destructive*.  To  con- 
trol the  spring  floods  In  the  rivors  and  streams,  pjassive  dans, 

fortified  by  thickly  planted  trees,  have  boan  erected  at  e:cpotit»d 

*,. 

placse.   In  the  oxtraordirary  attention  paid  to  its  timber  lands, 
tlie  govornnent  has  t alien  into  account  also  the  &.&oessit7  for 
sheltering  and  pajturin/?  cattle,  the  maintenance  oi*  tiia  s;oil7 
the  roads';  and  the  natural  springs,  climate,  r.nd  the  control  of 

monitor,  ^tr^.e.:^* 
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"The  actual  forest  area  of  Switzerland  cernprisea 
2,i2OG,508  ^vcr^s,  21,40  per  «ont  of  the  entiro  surface  of  the 
country,  77,004  of  which  "belong  to  the  state  and  2,120,504  to 
tho  cantons,  coronurtos,  municipalities,  and  private  corporations.. 
Seven  hundred  and  oi£hty-«ne  acres  of  the  state  forest  are  set 
aside  as  a  nursery.   Tron  this  nursery  i:i  1903  over  22,000,000 
young  treos  were  talcen  and  transplanted  in  the  various  forests. 

"Swiss  forests  are  classed  as  'protected1  and  'non- 
protected.1  The  former  are  those  which  are  situated  on  moun- 
tain slopes  whore-  the  insinenoe  of  washouts,  stone  and  ice  chutes, 
landslides  and  avalanches  calls  for  the  constant  exercise  of 
extraordinary  care  and  attention.   The  'non-protected1  are  those 
on  cor-rp'Arativoly  level  ground  requiring  only  ordinary  attention 
to  keep  thorn  in  rood  condition.   Be  en,  use  of  the  character  of 
the  country,  the  great  na.lority  of  the  forests  are  'protected.7 

Mlhe  law  provides  that  !tho  forost  area  shall  not  "be 
diminished1  and  that  all  forests  shall  "be  maintained  in  a  fairly 
dense  condition.  3ven  in  private  forests  close  cutting  or  clear- 
ing up  is  strictly  forbidden,  especially  in  exposed  places,  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  federal  authorities,  and  then  only  in 
sL^all  areas  and  when  prompt  reforestation  is  ^uaranteod.   Trees 
for  cutting  are  carefully  selected  "by  for  a  ?•  try  experts. 

"Through  tho  forests  there  are  excellent  roads,  made 
largely  "by  the  cantonal  authorities*   The  year  1CG8  was  marked 


"by  such  activity  in  road  construction  that  the  atate',  which 
-  *boars--c-  proportion  of  the  oxperiao,  paid  to  the  cantons  the  sum 
of  $45, £34 .00  on  their  account  alone. 

"Spruco  is  the  motif,  inrportant  tree  in  the  Swiss  for- 
ests, and  then  in  crdor  of  their  importance  come  the  white  fir, 
be^eoix,  larch,  pine,  cypress,  and  a  few  other  varieties. 

"The  principal  revenue  derived  from  the  Swiss  forests 
is  froii  the  lumber  output ?  there  being  no  manufactures  of  reein, 
turpentine J  and  similar  by-products.   To  offset  the  cutting, 
there  wero  planted  in  1908  23,095,225  trees,  cf  which  1^,031,520 
were  conifer  and  5,064,635  deciduous ,  and  no  lesr;  th&?i  &.DV3n 
tons  of  seed  wore  sown. 

"Statistics  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  all 
forestry  work  in  the  country  aro  not  available,  but  a  couple  of 
cases  may  be  citod  which  show  fjr^tifyinr  returns.   The  total  re- 
ceipts from  the  s*le  or  wood  in  1908  from  2,421  acres  of  state 
forests  in  the  canton  of  St.  Gall  are  given  as  $247457«-.57  and 
the  expenditures  as  J7|104.8QL,  leaving  a  cloar  profit  of 
§17,352.56.   In  the  forests  of  the  town  of  Tinterthur,  amount- 
ing to  2,833  acres,  the  receipts  were  $51,174*63   and  the  ex- 
penses 4>21,634.50,  leaving  a  net  profit  of  §29,540.13,  or  an 
average  profit  of  about  $10*42  per  acre. 

nlt  is  not  to  ba  presui^ad  that  the  revenue  from  the 
entire  Swiss  forest  area-  can  be  approximated  by  tc.kin<  as  ^  br.^i: 


the  -earnings  •  of  the  St»  Gall  or  Y.'intsrthur  forests,  vrhich  have 
been  for  nc,ny  years  Tinder  most  Intelligent  and  excellent  manage - 
ment;  but  the  tttiiversal  opinion  among  forestry  officials  is  that 
the  jealous  car'?  v'lth  v/hich  the  Swiss  timber  lands  hare  "boen 
-guarrded  lias  vastly  "benefited  both  national  and  cantonal  treas- 
uries froin  the  financial  point  of  vicv/.'*1 
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QROjMTIZ3  TO  FIGHT  FIRE 


One  of  the  most  important  economic  movement*  of  the 

•t  t 

day  about  which  the  general  public  has  yet  learned^  II title  is 
the  concerted  action  of  oroiefs  of  timber  In  different  part-3 
of  the  country  In  organising  associations  to  protect  their 
holdings  from  fire.   In  tha  Par,  If  5.  c  Jfortownct ,  the  Wasb'n^ton 
Forest  Fire  Association  has  just  elected  officers  at  Sr^ttil'e 
and  begun  work  for  the  year  with  3,000,000  acres  under  its 
care.  The  plans  include  a  system  of  patrol  by  rangers  re- 
SGJnbling  the  wcrk  dn.ie  by  the  United  States  Forest  Serrice 
in  guarding  against  and  extinguishing  fires. 

Organisations  of  similar  kind  and  for  a  like  purpose 

are  at  work  in  Oregon  and  Idaho.  In  the  latter  State,,  a  por- 

• .  i 
tion  of  the  erp^nse  Is  borne  by  taxation  and  paid  fr:-m  tlie 

State  .treasury.  A  western  railroad  company  which  hol-!?!/large 
tracts  of  ti^>6r  has  taken  steps  to  guard  its  property  from 
fire,  and  durSng  t!n©  short  ti!ne  that  its  plans. hare  b^en  in 
operation,  it  has  met  with  most  encouraging  success. 

Similar  work  is  being  done  on  the  other  s.Tds  of  the 
continent.  Forest  owners  in  Maine  have  gone  to  v/ork  In  th$ 
sarae  systematic  way  tc  control  t.Via  rrrsstg'  great  £>n<?^yf.  fire. 
Like  organisations  are  found  in  other  parts  of  tUe  co^mtry, 


showing  how  fully  it  is  now  realized  that  protection  against 
fire  is  of  the  greatest  importune ./ 

It  is  safe  to  sa3<r  that  fires  in  this  country  have 
destroyed  more  timber  than  lumbermen  have  cut.  TVhen  timber 
wan  abundant,  the  waste  packed  a1  .most  unnoticed,  but  now  that 
a  scarcity  is  at  hand  and  an  actual  wood  famine  threatens  in 
the  near  future,  the  OTmers  of  forest  lands  are  waking  up  and 
taking  action  to  save  what  is  left. 


UNITED    STATES    DEPARTMENT    OF    AGRICULTURE 
FOREST    SERVICE 

(From  The  Forest  Service,  U.  So  Department  of  Agriculture 

San  Francisco  Office.) 
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GOVERNMENT  MAXJ33   PAPIIR 
FBOLI  UEYf  WOODS 


Washington.  May  29: —  That  satisfactory  wood 
pulp  can  "be  made  from  a  number  of  heretofore  little  known 
woods  is  evidenced  by  a  Government  publication  just  issued, 
which  contains  seventy  samples  of  paper  manufactured  by 
different  processes,  chiefly  from  woods  heretofore  practi- 
cally unused  for  this  purpose. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  the  spruce  forests  of  the 
country  are  threatened  with  exhaustion  and  that  the  cost 
of  spruce  pulpwood  has  steadily  increased.   If  the  price 
of  news  print  paper  is  to  ue  kept  at  a  reasonable  figure, 
say  the  experts,  more  efficient  methods  of  converting  spruce 
into  pulp  must  bo  developed  or  cheaper  woods  substituted 
for  it. 

The  bulletin  goes  on  to  say  that  the  method  of 
manufacturing  groundwood  pulp  has  changed  very  little  since 
its  introduction  into  this  country  in  1867.   It  was  with 
the  idea  of  developing  new  methods  and  improving  the  old 
that  tests  were  undertaken  at  the  Forest  Service  labora- 
tories at  \7ausau  and  Madison ,  Wisconsin.  As  a  result  the 
relation  of  the  different  steps  in  the  manufacturing  pro- 
cess to  each  other  has  been  definitsly  established  and  the 
merits  of  each  treatment  determined.   The  paper  made  from 
new  woods  was  given  a  practical  tryout  by  two  large  nev;s- 
papers  with  satisfactory  results. 

2he  tests  showed  that  eleven  new  woods  give 
promise  of  being  suitable  for  the  production  of  news  print 
paper,  while  a  number  of  others  will  produce  manila  paper 
and  boxboards.   Host  of  these  woods  are  confined  to  i;he 
West,  while  the  groundwood  industry  now  obtains  the  bulk  of 
its  raw  material  from  the  East.   It  is  thought  that  pulp- 
making  plants  must  eventually  move  to  points  where  they 
can  obtain  a  plentiful  supply  of  wood  and  an  abundance  of 
cheap  waterpower ,  two  prime  requisites  in  the  business. 
. 

Since  the  National  Forests  contain  immense  quan- 
tities of  the  suitable  woods  and  abundant  opportunities 
for  power  development,  they  will  undoubtedly  play  an  im- 
portant part,  it  is  said,  in  the  future  of  the  wood  pulp 
industry.   'white  and  red  f.ir  are  the  most  promising  spec- 
ies in  the  National  forests  in  California,  although  lodge- 
pole  and  western  yellow  pine  and  Douglas  fir  may  sometimes 
be  used. 

•f    #    ? 


FOREST 

The  Balkan  TiTar  has  brought  about  a  rise  in  certain 
limber  prices  in  Europe  because  of  the  big  demand  for  wood  for 
aomnunition  boxes. 

Dogwood,  the  principal  source  of  Fhtittlca.  'for  use 
in  cotton  mills,  ia  growing  scarcer  year  by  ye-or,  and  various 
substitutes  are  being  triedf  but  with  no  u,i"eat  success* 


The  .off  icials  of  the  Yose&i"te 

o£orc,t*;"g  with  the  forest  officers  of  the  Stanislaus  and 
Sierra  nati^isJL  frr-r-i^-vs  for  fire  prevention  and  control  in 
both  the  part  and  the  forests* 

E::porirnenta  with  a  tree  planting  machine  at  tha 
DteJj  /:'.^:l  cultural  F>".periTusnt  Station  indicate  that  it  nay  be 
uroci  to  e,dvanta.&G  In  reforesting  old  burned  areas  on  the  na- 

tional forests, 

The  leading  forest  schools  of  the  country  not  only 

have  their  OV.TL  forsL't  traots  for  continuous  experiment  >  «.  but 
g^ve  tTieir  students  c.ctual  cr-'psrienoo  in  t};.»  woods  by  having 
them  take  part  in  big  lumber  f.ng  operatic^'.., 


(jfrom  the  TT.  S.  Forest  Service.) 

ALASKA.  TIHB3R  NOT  RELEASED  FOR  PUBLICATION 

FOR  PAP2R  PULP  OTTIL  JULY  5>  1913- 


Washington,  July  3  .—Bids  have  just  been  received  by 
the  Forest  Service  for  300  million  feet  of  timber  which  has  been 
advertised  for  sale  on  the  Tongass  National  Forest  in  Alaska, 
and  an  additional  300  million  feet  from  the  same  forest  has  been 
applied  for*   A  large  part  of  this  timber  is  Sitka  spruce,  which 
will  be  made  into  paper  pulp  not  only  for  the  Pacific  Coast  and 
the  Orient,  but  for  the  general  pulp  mar/cet. 

The  latest  estimates  availarle  show  that  there  is  a 
stand  of  approximately  70  billion  feet  on  the  Tongass  National 
Forest  and  approximately  28  billion  feet  on  the  Chugach  National 
Forest  in  Alaska-,   Recent  investigations  have  shown  this  amount 
to  be  very  much  larger  than  was  supposed.   The  Alaskan  Forests 
in  fact  contain  approximately  one-sixth  of  the  total  stand  of 
timber  on  the  national  forests.   The  annual  cut  on  the  Tongas s 
Forest  has  increased  gradually  from  zero  at  its  creation  in 
1902  until  it  amounted  to  approximately  43  million  feet  in ^ the 
year  1912.   This  entire  amount  has  been  cut  for  local  uses, 
largely  for  boxes  to  contain  canned  salmon.   The  latest  large 
sale  is  remarkable  in  that  it  indicates  a  beginning  of  the 
utilization  of  Alaskan  timber  in  the  general  markets. 
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On  the  area  on  the  Stikine  River,  for  which  bids 
have  been  received,  the  species  to  be  cut  include  Sitka 
spruce,  hemlock,  red  cedar,  cottonwood,  and  yellow  cedar, 
and  the  minimum ^ stumpage  rates  range  from  $2.50  to  $1.00 
a  thousand  feet,  according  to  species,  the  yellow  cedar  bring- 
ing the  highest  price.  Another  pulp  company  has  made  applica- 
tion for  the  other  area,  at  the  head  of  Thorn  Arm,  which  con- 
tains the  same  species  to  be  sold  at  similar  prices.   This  com- 
pany has  had  men  examining  tlmberlands  in  Alaska  during  a  long 
period  and  over  large  areas,  and  has  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Tongass  timber  offers  the  best  opportunity  it  has  seen. 

The  three  great  advantages  which  the  paper  manufac- 
turers say  they  are  finding  in  Alaska  ?,re  c/bmndant  supplies  of 
timber,  cheap  hydro-electric  power,  and  tide-water  transporta- 
tion—all of  these  in  one  and  the  same  locality.   Both  area.s 
adjoin  deep  water,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  plants  will  be 
so  located  that  ocean  freighters  can  be  loaded  right  at  the 
mills. 

A  cutting  period  of  twenty  years  will  be  allowed, 
with  two  years  additional  for  construction  work.   The  prices 
may  be  adjusted  at  five-year  intervals  to  take  care  of  possi- 
ble advances  in  lumber  values. 
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(Prom  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service.) 


OVBPGBAZFD  STOCK 

lU^G-ES  CAN  COME  BACK 


130T  R3ISAS3D  FOB  PUBLIC A.TI01T 
UXTIL  JULY  8,  19.1.5. 


Washington,  July  7» — The  improved  condition  of  the 
national  forest  range  after  regulated  grazing  is  pointed  to  by  ex- 
p-.-rt-.s  of  the  department  of  agriculture  as  a  demonstration  that 
areas  vhioli  have  been  severely  d^naged  through  overstocking  "by 
sh.e?p  and  cattle  can  be  brought  back  to  their  former  carrying 
power  through  a  system  of  sufficiently  intelligent  use* 

Klien  the  government  took  charge  of  the  livestock 
ranges  within  the  national  forests  some  of  them  were  so  badly 
overgrased  and  oth.3rr^is3  injured  from  reckless  handling  of  the 
stock  that  their  gracing  v&lue  appeared  to  have  been  almost  en- 
tirely destroyed.   Many  of  these  rangf-s,  ...'^cver,  have  been  re- 
stored and  made  as  valuable  as  ever,:.   On.oeveral  of  the  fo"'?!"f,s 
results  h?ve  more  than  just, if iod  the  expectations  and  the  range 
is  in  better  condition  faE;o.  it  ovsr  T,ras<» 

Ar_  ejcarople  of  this  ixnprovement  is  cited  in  the  JTebo 
naticnal  forest,  Utah*   In  190S.  v/hon  fc.hat  forest  was  crer.tsd,  the 
rari^ea  v^thin  the  forest  boundaries  were  found  to  b?  bt-ll:/  cver- 
grazod  and  trampled  because  there  was  a  lack  of  any  control  or 
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re-'.; v-rvi 3 ion  o^er  the  areas.  One  of  the  areas  was  at  that  t:we 
estimated  to  "be  ca-pable  of  carrying  only  3,000  head  of  o?.ttlsrt 
Kcv7,  chi-ovgh  conservative  management,  and  judicious  di a tr .Mention 

of  the  cattle   ever   the  ranges }    and   improvements   in  water  condi- 
tions,   the   carrying  capacity  of  the-  ran^e  hag  been  37.icrG3.afrd 
until,    in  the  present   grp-slng  coa.^o?af   nearly  S8OCO  h3-:,d-  of  cattle 
are  using  this  particular  &r<??x,   and  forest   cffioer??  ffce'i   ^^t  a 

,  be   safoly  graced  -V-nere  ^.xtiaout   injury* 
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FOREST  BffSIHSSS 

BREAKS  THE  RECORD 


ffOT  K3L3ASED  FOR  PUBLICATION 
•UNTIL  JULY  28,  1913. 


77ashington7  July  27. — The  national  forest  business  done 
during  the  fiscal  year  wliich  ended  June  30  surpassed  all  previous 
records «   The  receipts  from  the  forests  approached  $2, 500 , 000,  of 
which  about  one-half  was  for  timber,  while  contracts  entered  into 
for  the  sale  of  timber  to  be  cut  either  at  once  or  in  later  years 
totaled  about  $4,000,000,   These  sale  contracts  permit  the  cut- 
ting period  to  extend  over  a  number  of  years  when  large  bodies 
of  timber  are  involved » 

Under  existing  laws  35  per  cent  of  the  gross  receipts, 
or  between  $800,000  and  $900,000,  will  go  to  the  benefit  of 'the 
fj -Gates  in  which  the  forests  are  sitnated,  for  schools  and  roads. 

The  records  show  that  the  volume  :of  sales  contracted 
for  in  different  years  fluctuates  widely,  with  ups  and-  downs 
according  to  general  business  conditions, 'While  the  actual 
cut  has  shown  a  fairly  steady  tendency  to  advance o   In  the 
fiscal  year  1906  (July  1,  1905,  to  June  30,  1906),  the  first 
full  year  after  the  forest  service  was  put  in  charge  of  the 
forests,  the  timber  receipts  were  about  |250,000,  in  the 
fiscal  year "1907  something  less  than  §700,000,  and  in  1908 
about  $850,000.   In  1909  timber  receipts  dropped  back  to 
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less  than  $7507OOO,  but  in  1910  and  again  in  1911  were- 
over  $1,000,000,  and  in  191JB- were  nearly  £L,10O,OOOf  *s 
against  about  $lr250,OOQ  for  the  year  just  closed.  ' 

Forestry  officials  say  that  the  principal  factor 
in  determining  how  much  timber  will  be  sold  in  any  given 
year *is  the  general  lumber  market,  which  in  turn  depends 
largely  on  general  business  conditions.   Thus,  when  indi- 
cations are  that  a  period  of  brisk  demand  is  ihkead,  with 
increased  building  activity,  railroad  construction^  mining 
d^v*?.c-pmeritf  and  clher  forms  of  business  expansion  that  call 
for  lumber  or  timber,  operators  are  seeking  contracts.  l?7hen 
business  halts  lumberman  naturally  go  slowly  in  the  matter 
of  committing  themselves  by  new  purchases  on  a  large  scale. 
But  cutting  under  earlier  purchases  and  small  aa3,£s  continues 
even  in  periods  of  depression*  The  gradual  diminution  of  out- 
side sources  of  supply  and  the  steady  development  of  the  coun- 
try, which  create^  increased  local  demands,  tend  .  to  offset 
the  effects  of  such  periods. 

As  an  illustration  of  this  the  figures  for  1907  and 
the  immediately  following  years  are  cited.   In  the  fiscal 
ypixjr  19OY  the  forest  service  sold  more  timber  than  has  been 
sold  in  any  later  year  prior  to  that  just  closed«   Contracts 
were  made  covering  over  a  billion  feetr  board  measure.  But 
in  the  fall  of  1907  came  business  panic,  followed  by  inac- 
tivity.  Sales  in  1908  disposed  of  less  than  40O  million 
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•feet,  ar.d  in  1909  of  less  than  300  million*   In  both  these 
year's  more  timber  was  cut  under  sales  than  was  disposed  of 
through  new  sales.   The  difforenoe  was  the  result  of  cut- 
ting under  the  contracts  of  earlier  years, 

Last,  year's  saJ.es  of  over  $4,000,000  worT;h  of  tim- 
ber does  not  necessarily  mean  a  prospective  income  from 
timber  of  this  large  amount  in  tho  immediate  futn.ro.   To 
bring  this  about  there  would  have  to  be  a  series  of  l*g 
sale  years*   The  present  year  r^.y  or  may  not  see  sales 

;.  to  those  cf  the  last*   ^Siilo  general  market  condi- 
tions are  at  pressnt  less  favorable  to  large  commitments 
than  they  were  six  months  ago,  the  aggressive  sal-ss  policy 
now  in  force f  with  its  opportunities  for  long- term  pur- 
chases on  fair  terms  where  sales  are  possible  in  no  other 
.way,  will  probably  counterbalance  to  a  greater  or  less  do- 
grae  influences  that  may  tend  to  check  sales-   The  need- 
of  the  country  for  national  forest  timber  is  growing  and 
every  year  brings  normally  more  of  this  timber  within  the 
radius  of  effective  demand.   The  yearly  cut  and  the  income 
from  the  forests  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  rise  in  the 
future  as  it  has  been  rising,  however  the  number  of  sales 
contracts  may  fluctuate, 
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FOREST  NOTES 

8/1/13. 


An  organization  of  scientists  who  are  engaged  in 
the  study  of  forest  insects  has  recently  teen  formed  in  Wash- 
ington. 


Pencil  manufacturers  are  "buying  up  old  red  cedar 
fence  rails,  in  Tennessee  and  southward,  to  "be  made  into  lead 
pencils. 


The  Buffalo  herd  on  the  Wichita  national  forest, 
Oklahoma,  now  numbers  48,  10  calves  having  been  born  this 
year.  When  the  buffalo  were  introduced  on  the  Wichita  in 
1907  there  were  15  head. 


A  conservation  movement  has  been  started  in  China, 
said  to  be  richer  in  natural  resources  than  any  other  nation. 
The  Chinese  use  the  word  "conservancy*1  Instead  of  conservation. 
One  of  their  plans-  for  the  Hwai  River  contemplates  dredging  and 
tillage  together  to  control  floods. 


The  steel  towers  that  support  electric  power  trans- 
mission lines  are  being  increasingly  used*  by  forest  rangers 
as  fire  lookout  stations  on  national  forests.  With  the  har- 
nessing of  the  mountain  streams  a  network  of  these  lines  is 
gradually  being  woven  over  the  forests  and  in  the  absence 
of  other  convenient  lookouts,  the  rangers  find  the  steel 
towers  helpful  in  their  fire  patrol  work. 


8/8/13 

A  Kiic;piLO  scientist  claims  to  have  discovered  an 
Inoculation  for  use  against  forest  insec-is. 


There  are  nearly  six  thousand  professional  for- 
esters in  German  7  who  arc  P  Rsoclatecl  r/ith  various  teclxni*- 
c  •"  ,  .  L  ••  j  o  i  e  t  i  e  s  * 


The  university  o:C  TiT'^hingtcn  has  secured  the  use 
of  t'Aro  sections  of  land  on  the  Snoqualaiie  national  forest 
in  connection  with  its  forestry 


A  tool  used  to  fight  fires  on  the  California  for 
ests  ccinVlnos  a  rake,  spade  r  and  hoo.'  It  is  cci^pact,  EC 
t.T.M/t  it  can'  be  carried  on  horseback,  and  weighs  lea  si  than 
&|-  pounds. 

j,n  an  i/.c'-sfc&e  in  tl^-bor  sales  this  year  and  in 
a  decrease  in  receipts  fron*  timber  trespass  as  compared 
Tri  Lh  last  year,  national  forest  officers  #?a  a  ^'OTvln^ 
u?s  of  the  for  eats  and  respect  for  the  federal  forest 
policy*  ...        .... 
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Twenty-  two  states,  including  Hawaii  ?  now  employ 
Fi  f  ore  at.  e 


A  13.5-foot  lookout  tower  on  the  Sitgreaves  national 
forest,  Arizona,  just  constructed,  by  forest  officers,  was 
built  entirely  of  ic&s  and  without  the  use  of  hoisting  machin- 
ery other  than  ropes  and  tackle  "blocks. 

For  e&t  officers  on  the  Payette  national  forest  are 
v.sfeng  a  compressed  air  drill  in  road  work  en  the  forest, 
There  is  considerable  rock  work  to  do  and  the  drill  saves 
tihie  and  money  in  cut  tin-  grades  on  mountain  roads, 

In  an  experimental  test  track  nepr  Janesvllle,  Wis,, 
e.n  inspect  ion  just  nade  slrowed  that  hemlock  and  tainr^rack  ties 
put  in  the  track  without  preservative  treatment  were  dec?«yed 
after  5-V  years  service  «   Those  which  had  been  treated  were 
practically  as  good  as  when  first  laid-, 

Light  "burning;  of  underbrush  to  remove  forest  litter 
had  been  practiced  in  India,  with  the  idea  that  it  improves 
conditions  for  teak  growing.   K"ov--  after  long  inveotigations 
forest  officials  there  say  that  the  fires  are  harmful  ?  that 
full  fire  protection  nru.£t  be  exterd^d  everyvThers.  an;L  that 
to  be  reall   effective  this  T'rotection  nust  be  continuous. 


SCT  NOTES. 

9/5/13 

Switzerland  has  four  cooperative  associations  for  the 
growing  and  marketing  of  forest  products. 


The  U.  S.  forest  service  is  using  gasoline  rai 
speeders  for  fire  protection  purposes*   They  follow  up  trains 
on  steep  grades  where  sparks  thrown  out  by  forced  draft  are 
likely  to  start  fires  along  the  right  of  way, 

Forest  officers  have  fov.nd  thr\t  high  power  telescopes 
are  not  al\vays  satisfactory  in  fire-lookout  work.   In  some  lo- 
calities heat  vibrations  in  the  atmosphere  are  so  magnified  by 
the  glass  that  clearer  vision  can  be  had  with  the  unaided  eye. 

At  the  national  conservation  congress  to  be  held  in 
Washington,  November  18-20,  the  subject  of  forestry  will  be  han- 
dled by  a  main  committee,  with  sub-committees  which  will  report 
on  federal  and  state  forest  policies,  forest  taxation,  fires, 
lumbering,  planting,  utilization,  forest  schools,  and  scientific 
forest  investigations. 

21k  have  been  found  in  the  Uinta  nation?,!  forest,  Utah, 
for  the  first  time  in  many  years.   Since  they  are  not  from  ship- 
ments from  the  Jackson  Hole  country  to  neighboring  forests,  the 
state  and  federal  officials  are  gratified  rvt  this  -Apparent  in- 
crease in  big  game,  as  the  result  of  protection. 


~±r 
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There  are  about  37  pi  nee  native  to  the  United  States, 
of  which  25  are  v.'estern  spocies,  &nd  12  eastern. 

Pr.raguc'.y  ha  a  valuable  forest  resources,  the  rao&t  in- 
portant  of  which  is  nuebrncho,  #r,i-ticularly  rich  in  tannin. 

Much  of  the  cork  used,  throughout  the  v/orld.  cor.es 
from  Portugal,  -vhich  h:,rvosts  about  50,000  tons  a  year. 

Gt  marry  is  i3p,id  to  have  an  over  supply  of  foresters; 
so  that  well-educated  rcen  hr.ve  ho.rd  v;ork  to  secure  even  in- 

ferior positions, 

* 

One  of  the  Ic-rgest  forest  nvtrser5.ee  in  the  United 
States  is  conducted  by  the  forest  service  near  Krii£en,  Mon- 
tana.  It  is  known  ao  the  Srwenac  nurst-ry  and  has  a  capacity 
of  4,000,000  youn£  trees  a  year. 

The  forests  of  Korv:ay  are  mostly  in  private  or  muni- 
cipal. ownership,  the  nation  owning  28.5  per  cent  of  the  total 
forest  area.   The  national  forests  of  the  United  States  occupy 
only  about  twenty  per  cent  of  the  total  forest  area  of  the 
country* 

JL        .!'.        JL        JL 
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FT:-;."  :;or 

s  collect  rauch  of  thf  seed  used  for  planting 
by  'the  forest  sei-vi 


^rowinc   scarcity  of  willow,    generally  used  for  vrooden 
shoes    in  Europe,    is    loading   to   ar.  fcion   of  pooler. 

--     •«.(•! 

Torrey  pine,    a  distinct  California.,  species,   has   bo    n 
found    in  only  two    isolated    loo:  j  .;    in   tho    southern  part   of 

the   state. 

One  hundred   acres   on   the   Florida  national   forest  v;ill 
be   soi-vn   to  maritir-ie  pine   seed   this  foil.      liar  it  me   pine   is    the 
source   of   the   French  turpentine   industry* 

San   Francisco  recently  received   its   first   ca  rgo  of 
lumber   fron   the    Tongasfc   national    forest,    Alaskp,,.      The   shipment 
consisted   of   1,500,000   feet   of   S:vtka   .spruce. 

Three  native    species    of   larch   furnish   tinber   in    the 
Vnited   St-.  ',es.      One    ^rov/s    in  LTer  '^n^>  -T-.d.   and    the   lake    states, 

5ther  in  the  Pacific  northwest,  and  the  third  in  the  high 
i.ioun  tains  of  th-v  northern  R.^cl-'ies.  European  1"  rch  has  been 
p  1  an  t  e  d  e  x  t  en  E  i  v  e  ly  i  n  .  th  e  pr  a  !.  r  i  e  s  t  at  e  s  . 


Two  rail  lion   trees  \vlll  b«  planted  on   the  national 
forests   in  Utah,    irevad.r,,    an£   tsutJWrn   Idaho  during  1914. 


1  Lakers   of  sinall  hicjnswry  ftfcr.lles    for   hammers,    chisels, 
and   the   like,    are  now  trying  to  U#«   the  waste   from  mills 
which  nake  hickory  spokes   art&  pi»k  and  ax  handles. 

«*•»-» 

There    is  ranch  v/R?.ste   in  5»tting  out   the   flawless  Y/hlte 
oak-  necessary  for   tight   barrel  staves.        The   forest   service 
is   trying   to  set  r^anufacturer^  of  par  QUO  try  flooring  to  use 

scr»e   of   this  waste. 

»-  —  *. 

The  IT.  3.  consul  at  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  thinks  that 
American  nanufacturers  ray  have  a  chance  to  compete  in  fur- 
ni shine  stages  for  fish  barrels.   There  has  be  cm  a  recent 
rise  in  the  price  of  spruce  and  fir  staves  fron  Sweden  and 
Scotland. 

Pour  nev;  state  forests  have  recently  been  added  to 
those  in  Hawaii ,  making  27  in  all,  with  ar,  a.-rgrsjate  of 
683,101  acres.   Of  this  amount,  67  per  cent  belor.»6  to  the 
territory,  the  re  it  beir.^  private  land  adzrdnista^fid  by  the 
territorial  forest  officers. 

# 


Washington  stands  first  in  lumber  production,  with 
Louisiana  second. 

«•>«•«.«• 

It  is  said  that  90  ,  000,000  brooia  handles  are  used 

annually  in  the  United  Slates*   one  for  each  nan,  wonan,  and 
child. 


The  lands  burned  over  during  the  terrible  firf.e  on 
the  Idaho  rational  f  overt  7  ir.  3  f;.!  ?•  nre  nor  largely  covered 
with  a  Mi iclx  grov;t,h  of  youn.j  c-iee  se-dlin^s,  by  nr.tural  re- 
seeding. 

•  — — », 

Manufacturers  of  artificial  limbs  are  3*»fkin£  substi- 
tutes for  *2n,3"M.rh  \vjl3cw,  us:?u  fcc;.r,,u.^r  of  its  combined  li fit- 
ness ?.nd  stren^uh.  It  is  c]«.].?-^,l  t]:r.t  the  Port  or  for  (I  cedar 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  V;fill  prove  equally  serviceable. 

In   the   open  yellovr  pire   forests   of  T/nshinjton  and 
Oregon  a  collapsible   plov:  is    uolre:  "?ed   in  dl^n.^  fire   lines 
to   ctop   surfac^    fjlfti          T;^  ^J  ov.-  cc..n   h  f  d  ;  -   ^r.c4    folded 

into   a  oorapact   fci;>,    3$    ^-'it    It   can   N  S   ^;:   'v^- 

and  v;ei^hs   on  I1*  ic    &TM  rySs,  <Ra    ';:   1"<"^.    ^>v-  • 

o  «. 

can  do    the  work   of   20   cr   more  raer-   v/urkir^  v?lth   shovels 

M       J.L 
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(From  the  Forest  Service,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

EXAMINATION  FOR  NOT  RELEASED  FOR  PUBLICATION 

UKTIL  SEPTEMBER  25,  1913. 
ASSISTANT  FOREST  RANGER 


The  United  States  civil  service  commission  announces 
an  examination  for  assistant  forest  ranger  on  October  21  and 
22.    In  field  district  No.  5  of  the  forest  service  the  exam- 
ination will  be  held  in  California  at  Alturas,  Bakersfield, 
Bishop,  Chews  Ridge,  Hot  Springs,  Los  Angeles,  Nevada  City, 
Northfork,  Placerville,  Q,uincy,  Red  Bluff,  San  Piego,  Santa 
Barbara,  Sisson,  Sonora,  Weaverville,  Willows,  and  Yreka; 
and  in  Nevada  at  Gardenville. 

Candidates  must  be  able-bodied  men  between  the  ages 
of  21  and  40,  capable  of  enduring  all  the  hardships  of  out- 
door life.   A  medical  certificate  to  this  effect  is  required. 
The  examination  consists  of  two  parts,  a  field  test  and  the 
answering  of  practical  questions.    The  latter  relate  to  land 
surveying,  timber  estimating,  lumbering,  land  laws,  mining, 
and  the  livestock  business.   Practical  experience  and  general 
intelligence,  as  shown  by  ability  to  write  with  reasonable 
clearness  of  expression,  are  the  main  requirements.   Appli- 
cants must  be  residents  of  the  state  in  which  they  seek  em- 
ployment, and  should  be  familiar  with  local  industrial  condi- 
tions and  topography. 
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Trom  thf*  list  of  sueccSFfui  candidates,  the  g 
selects  nev;  m*n  for  the  fores*  s^f-lce,  v;ho  are  appoi/- tr-d  rs 
assistant  forest  rangers,  at  ;;1,IOO  yearly  salary.    They  are 
eligible  to  promotion  later  to  higher  grades,  including  vacan- 
cies in  the  position  of  deputy  supervisor  and  supervisors. 

These  field  men  -  rancors  and  assistant  rangers   trans- 
act the  "business  of  the  national  forests  under  the  direction 
of  the  supervisors-    They  conduct  the  government's  grazing 
business,  handle  smn.ll  timber  sales,  build  roads,  trails,  tel- 
ephone lines,  and  cabins,  fight  forest  fires,  and  estimate 
timber. 

""Tien  necessary  the  rancor  must  ov;n  and  K& in tain  his  own 
saddle  and  pack  animals-    Rangers  permanently  assigned  to  a 
forest  are  provided  with  heado^unrters  consisting  of  cabins, 
barns,  and  sheds  and  with  some  agricultural  land  to  grow  food 
for  their  fa.ra.i3.ies  and  domestic  animals. 

The  government  in  announcing  the  present  examination 
c».lls  attention  to  the  fact  that  appointment  in  the  forest 
service  does  not  guarantee  yearlong  employment,  since  it  5s 
necessary  to  furlough  a  number  of  rangers  during  the  winter 
months  when  their  services  are  not  needed  on  the  forests. 
Preference  is  given,  however,  to  furloughed  employees  whose 
services  are  satisfactory  in  recruiting  the  force  at  the  be- 
ginning of  a  field  season. 

Applicants  can  secure  information  concerning  the  exomi- 
irn  f  mi.;  the  U .  S'.  «*  1  v  i  '•  n ° v  v  "  <*,«?  comroi n s  5  or>  t  v ar.h j  r:; ,  f.o* i , 
«.  d.,  or  froiu  forest  su^^-rvi  sor ;. ,  at  the  places  name  u 


0/26/13 
FOREST  NOTES 

The  railroads  of  the  United  States  use  about  150,000,000 
wooden  ties  each  year  * 

Cadillac,  Mich,,  is  reported  to  be  the  foremost  city 
in  the  country  for  varied  and  close  utilization  of  forest 
products , 

More  than  one-fourth  of  all  the  sheep  in  the  eleven 
states  nearest  the  Pacific  coast  are  grazed  on  the  national 
forests . 

The  national  forests  contain  water  powers  with  an 
aggregate  estimated  capacity  of  12,000,000  horse-power,  avail- 
able for  use  under  permit  from  the  secretary  of  agriculture. 

Much  of  the  piling,  wharf  material,  and  lock  gates  of 
the  Panama  canal  are  made  of  greenheart,  said  to  be  the  most 
durable  wood  known  for  these  purposes,  which  comes  mainly  from 
British  Guiana. 

The  western  forestry  and  conservation  association  will 
hold  its  annual  conference  about  December  15.    This  year  it 
will  meet  at  Vancouver,  Be  C. ,  and  will  give  its  main  consid- 
eration to  the  problem  of  forest  fire  prevention  and  control , 

JH   M.   M. 
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(From  the  Forest  Service,  U,  3.  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

FEDERAL  COOPERATION  NOT  RELEASED  FOR  PUBLICATION 

FOR  GOOD  ROADS  UNTIL  OCTOBER  9,  1913. 

Secretary  Houston  of  ths  department  of  agriculture 
says  that  the  state  and  federal  governments  should  v:ork  to- 
gether for  highway  improvement  in  order  that  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  money  annually  spent  for  road  construction  nay  not 
be  v/asted. 

In  his  ov/n  department  the  office  of  public  roads  has 
been  demonstrating  the  vp.lue  of  proper  ropd  building  by  the 
construction  of  certain  object-lesson  roads,  and  the  forest 
service  is  carrying  out  his  idea  of  national  and  state  coopera- 
tion in  road  building.   The  lav/  requires  that  ten  per  cent  of 
the  gross  receipts  from  the  national  forests  shall  be  spent  in 
the  states  in  which  the  forests  are  situated.   This  money  is 
expended  for  road  improvement  under  direct  control  of  the  sec- 
retary of  agriculture. 

The  amount  appropriated  under  this  act,  based  on  the 
receipts  of  the  national  forests  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1913,  is  $234,638.68.   From  the  1912  receipts  for  this 
ten  per  cent  road  item,  there  is  an  additional  $134,831.10,  which 
is  still  available. 
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In  administering  the  ten  per  cent  road  fund,  forest 
officers  charged  with  the  actual  plans  and  expenditures  in  the 
neighborhood  of  their  forests  have,  in  almost  ail  cases,  se- 
cured an  equal  or  a  larger  cooperative  fund  £rom  state  author- 
ities for  the  building  af  certain. pieces  of  road. 

With  the  money  thus  expended  many  important  roads  are 
being  built  or  put  in  repair.   One  on  the  Wyoming  national  for- 
est, six  miles  long,  makes  accessible  to  farmers  a  large  body 
of  timber  and  opens  up  a  region  of  great  scenic  beauty-   In 
northwestern  Arizona,  part  of  the  fund  will  be  used  in  connec- 
tion with  the  LeFevre -Bright  Angel  road,  important  because  it 
makes  accessible  to  tourists  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado. 
In  one  place,  the  Ocean  to  Ocean  Highway  crosses  the  Apache 
national  forest,  Arizona,  and  on  this  project  the  forest  service 
and  the  local  authorities  cooperated  enthusiastically.   On  the 
Florida  national  forest  i£  western  Florida  steel  bridges  and 
graded  roads  .jhave,  under  the  stimulus  of  this  fund,  taken  the 
place  of  corduroy,  bog,  and  sand* 

This  federal  road  fund  is  now  available  in  all  na- 
tional forest  states  of  the  west.   Just  as  fast  .as  returns  come 

v 

in,  the  forestry  officials  say,  a  similar  fund  will  become 
available  in  states  in  which  eastern  national  forests  are  being 
secured. 

JL     2L     JL 
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Sia:.i  exports  about  nine  million  dollars  v/orth  of 
teak  a  year. 

The  Automobile  Club  of  America,  through  its  bureau 
of  -cours,  iy  urging  autoi.iobi  Hats  to  use  care  v:ith  f*-,re  ir. 


Oils   distilled  from  the   needles   cf    spruce   and   fir 
trees   are   being-  used   to    scent   pctroleurr.  floor   oils   v/hich   p.re 
Eorno  tines    objectionable    on   account   of   thoir    odor* 

The    £0~~ernor   of    Iov;a  has    set   aside   a   fire-prevention 
d^y,    urging  thrvt    th-3    citizens   discuss   conditions    and   create   a 
sentiment   against   forest   fires   end   other   conflagrations^ 

The    averrge   p.re  a   administered  by  a  rruiger   on   the 
federal   forests    of   the  United   States    is   about    100,000   acres. 
Ir    :>err;any   the    area  admni  stored  by   a  nan   of   equivalent   rank 
ic    about    700    acres. 

The    republic    of   Colombia    is    said    to  have    excellent 
regulations    for    its    national    forests,      Lunbprroen  v;ho    take 
ced(ar    ar.r    roahogany  are   required    to   plant   young   tr-es    of    t.ie 
same    species    in   the   cut-  over   spaces. 


?or./:r,T  noTr:3 
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Cr.n?.df:.    cuts   about   2  million   cords;    of  pulp   wood  annu- 
ally,   about  half   of  ™hich   is    export -2, 1   ."or  manufacture   in   the 
United  States. 

It   ia   clai.'itid   that   so;;-}   of  the   eucalypts   of  Australia 
are    taller    than    the   California,  redwoods,   hi  thai"  to   considered   the 
highest    trees    in   the  world. 

There   are   55   o&ks    in   the  United  States,    about   evenly 
divided  between  the    east   and    the  west.      The   eastern   species 
and   particularly  white   oaks    are    the   uost   valuable. 

The   bureau   of   forestry  of   the   Philippine    Islands 
will    send   tropical   timbers    to    the  II.    S.    forest   service    so 
that   their   suitability  for  fine   furniture  veneers   may  be 
ascertained, 

.Tocd  block  paving,    tried  and   discarded   in  many 
cities    of   the  United  States    thirty  years   ago,    is  now   coning 
back   into  narked  favor,    duo    to    improved  nethods   of   treating 
and  handling   the   bloc^u, 

German   foresters   are   experimenting  with   Douglas 
fir    fron  the  United  States    trying   to   find   a  variety  v/hich  will 
conbine    the   fast-growing   quality  of   the    Pacific    Corst   form 
and   the   hardiness   of   the   Rocky  Ilountain   form. 

JiL  -I',  JL 
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To  secure  a  nerit  badge  in  for-/.:  try,  boy  scouts  are 
required,  among  other  things,  to  identify  ."5  kinds  of  trees* 

i 

One  of  the  principal  by-products  of  the  national 

forests  of  Japan  is  furnished  by  mushrooms ,  v/hich  have  yielded 
in  one  year  a  revenue  of  a  million  dollars. 

Articles  of  clothing  from  vrood  fiber  are  being  made 
in  Europe.   The  material  for  a  suit  costs  -.bout  fifty  cents. 
Clothing  made  of  this  material f  however  ,  can  not  >-e  Y.T.shecl. 

One  of  the  largest  *;nd  most  valuable  timber  trees 
of  the  country  is  the  tulip  tree,  known,  to  lumbermen  as  yaU.ov: 
poplar.   It  is  related  to  the  nagnolir.s,  but  is  the  only  tree 
of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

Thv>  l^rge^t  tree  in  the  United  States  is  said  to  be 
the  "llother  of  the  Forest,"  a  giant  redvood  in  the  Calaverao 
bigtree  grove  in  California.   It  is  supposed  to  contain  140,619 
board  feet  of  lumber.   There  are,  however,  many  claimants  for 
the  honor  of  being  the  "largest  tree"  and  the  "oldest  tree,"  and 
these  claims,  according  to  foresters,  can  not  nlv-yn  be  verified 

#   #   ;•' 
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Eastern  manuf acturers  are  looking  to  the  northTve:st 
for  hardv/oods  for  the-  manufacture  of  clothes-pins.  Birch  is 
par  t i  cul  ar  ly  war. ted . 

The    Panr.ma   canal   commission  has   requested   the   forr.st 
service    to    inspect    the    timber   being  creosote-d   at  Seattle    and 
Tacorna   for    th^   commission. 

The   net  receipts   from  the   national   forests   of  Wash- 
ington and   Oregon  durin-j   the    past    four  months   amounted   to 
0115,620,    an    increase    of   17   per   cent   over   receipts   for    the    same 
period   1'  st   yor-.r* 

Of   the    two  million   trees    to   be    planted   on   the   national 
forests    of  L'ontana  and  northern   Idaho   during   the   present    fiscal 
year,    one- -half  have-   been   set   out   this    fall   and    the   rest  will   bo 
put   in  next    spring* 

A   thoroughly  up-to-datb    sawmill   \vith   a   capacity   of 
60,000  board    ft .  et   a  day  has   boon   erected,    on   the,    south   coast 
of  Mindanao    island.      It   is   of  American  make    throughout,    and  uses 
the   modern  band saw.      This    is   only   one   of   several    such  mills    in 
the    Philippines, 
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CONTROL 
07    FORESTS 


^L^A^D    FOR   .-.FT^R 
0?  NOTStoBSR   19,    1913 


Washington,  Kov  .  19,  —  Henry  3.  Graven,  U.  S. 
Forester,  spoke  before  the  National  Conservation  Congress 
in  peso  ion  today,  dwelling  particularly  on  the  present 
policies  of  the  government  in  respect  to  the  activities 
of  the  forest  service.    Referring  to  thf3  attitude  of 
the  present  administration,  as  to  the  so-called  states' 
rights  policy,  which  has  advocated  state  instead  of  fed- 
°.  ai  control  of  forests,  Ilr,  Graves  says  there  is  no 
thought  of  any  change  in  the  established  sysjtem  of  fed- 
e  r  a  3_  own  e  r  s  h  i  p  and  control. 

The  Forester  spoke  in  part  as  follows: 
"The  nation  hns  p-n  important  stake  in  forestry. 
Here  as  in  a!3.  other  countries,  the  real  development  of 
forestry  beA^^n  when  the  government  took  up  its  practice. 
Even  today  sons  persons  would  leave  the  forests  entirely 
to  private  owners,  others  insist  that  the  public  phases 
of  forestry  are.  altogether  a  state  function  and  federal 
•Activities  in  this  field  uncalled  for.    Those  who  hold 
this  view  are  ucuaj.]  y  either  lukewarm  concerning  the 
need  for  forest  conservation  or  opposed  to  restricting 
private  activities  e    Yet  unrestricted  private  ejcploi- 
^-itjon  of  forosts  is  impossible  if  v/e  are  to  contii  LG  :.'^ 

that    fLo   r.r\\  i  or.   no^'is. 


!fllational  responsi Jility  in  forestry  ic  perfectly 
clear-cut,      ore  need  "be  no  contusion  with  pr.  equally  clear- 
cut  responsibility  of  the  states.   And  as  to  private  forestry 
liotle  01  value  has  so  far  been  done  that  has  net  been  an 
outcome  of  public  action  through  state  or  federal  agencies, 
or  "both,    The  national  w^rk  will  always  "be  the  "backbone  rf 
American  lorer.tr/,  noi  trenching  or  rr  interfering  with  state 
work  or  individual  efforts  but  serving  as  a  guarantee  that 
national  needs  which  individual  states  can  not  meet  will  be 
provided  for  on  a  national  sc^la. 

"Underlying  the  forestry  problem  are  !;wc  fundamen- 
tal considerations  wnioh  should  be  emphasized  and  reiterated 
until  thoroughly  driven  home.    One  is  the  public  character 
of  forestry.    Both  in  tha  matter  of  a  continued  supply  of 
forest  products  and  in.  that  cf  the  conservation  cf  water  re- 
sources the  public  welfare  is  at  st?.ke.    Secondly,  s'cabil- 
ity  of  policy  and  permanence  of  ownership  are  essential  to 
any  successful  attack  on  this  great  conservation  problem. 

ITI  am  frequently  asked  as  I  travel  about  the  coun- 
try whether  1  am  going  to  make  important  changes  in  forestry 
policy.    I  was  asked  that  very  often  in  1910,  when  I  first 
took  office.    I  am  asked  it  often  this  year-    My  an sue r 
is  that  what  770  are  seeking  is  not  changes  but  the  derrelop- 
ment  of  a  permanent  public  enterprise  with  consistent  and 
stable  policies.    The  nations!  forests  were  set  aside  in 
the  recognition  that  the  bulk  of  these  le.ndc  should  be 
handler  permrnontly  under  piVblic  protection  rnd  control. 


"nhe    aim   oj     *(.:\   proser. :    a  .or    ir   nc .     to 

over  'cum ,    bu  \    to   take   6 very      v    '^bio    T.I' op   to    increase   effi- 
ciency  oi-'   tho    or^dni^a'  i en,    o^    &dfuSt    difficulties,    and   to 
:Vv  nca    TS   fast    as   po":-:iblo   the    •jc-.r^  GSOJS  for  rhH:    the   T:.S.- 
ticnrl   ioro3:r;  v.'-3ro   os^a^linudd.        ceorotary  Eoiis';6r.   rfecdritl 
said    'co  rno  : 

11 'SsVablish  porr:.a:n  .       ,/icn.        Clas:;jfy 

your   lanclp;    ..;o- ;-r.3.;;feto   the    a;~r i^luurcl    Icnnd   anc    i'ix 
rifjht    Units   lor  v,*hi:  1    in   r.e-3^.e<'.    ^^n   protective   :  nd   pro- 
duct iva    I'oro^ts.        J.-ovelop  porrr.privBn'L.   policies  bas^u.  on 
full   re30f;niticn   01    lasting   prblic   interests,    r.nd  set- 
tlor]   forestry   prn.otice    fitted   to   the    indl vicVap.l  needs 
of   each   forest   and   locality.        Study   efficiency;    r^al^e 
any   changes  necessary  for  this   purpose,    "but  maize   no 
changes   t?i?.t    rre   not    clearly   crllecl   for   In   tho   public 
interest.        Carry  out   your  plans   for   the    development 
and   increri3i:i{v  usa   c±    the   forests;    but,    afcovo    all,    make 
each   forest   vjork  for  conrnunity  upbuilding   and  local   as 
77-311   as  £cn-or;-.J.   welfare,        '--/e   must   alv/ays  have    in  n.ind 
the  r.en   and  \;oiuen  v/ho   are    ouildinp;  up   a  neTr  country  and 
laying   ^he   f  or'.ndat:  ons   fbr  proeperovs,    thriving   common- 
wealths,  mist   try  to   study  their  needs   and   see 
where    and   hov;  the   forests    can  help   then.         But  v;e   ra^st 
not    cease   to  guard  effectively  &RT.ir-st   the   evils  of 
privcte    privilege    ar.d  monopolistic   control   of  resources 
no--  the   property-'oi   the   public,'" 
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PORES?  KOTES 

The  icrescs  of  Florida  contain  175  different  kinds  of 
wood. 

There  aro  seven  spruces  iri  the  United  States,    Pour 
are  confined  to  the  west;   two  to  tho  east;   while  6ne ,  white 
spruce,  has  a  cent  inert -wide  distribution. 

Sawmill  waste  of  Douglas  fir,  of  which  an  enormous 
quantity  ig  iound  in  the  western  forests,  is  being  used  to 
make  paper  pulp  "by  a  mill  at  Marshfield,  Oregon. 

In  proportion  to  its  weight,  California  recwcod  is 
the  strongest  conifer  so  fer  tested  at  the  U.  S,  forest  prod- 
ucts laboratory.    This  strength  is  due  to  its  long  wood  fi-* 
bers 

The  Philippine  bureau  of  forestry  reports  that  American 
anc1.  European  lumbermen  are  trying  to  secure  large  and  regular 
shipments  of  Philippine  woods,  mainly  for  cabinet  making. 

Experiments  with  various  chemical  extinguishers  for 
fighting  national  forest  fires  have  not  been  very  successful, 
The  unlimited  supply  of  oxygen  in  the  open,  forest  officers 
say,  tends  co  neutralize  the  effect  of  the  chemicals. 


12/6/13 
FOREST  NOTES 

Twenty  states  have  published  reports  of  their 
wood-using  industries. 

A  good  grade  of  excelsior  is  being  made  from  fire- 
killed  Alpine  fir  and  Engelmann  spruce  in  Colorado. 

It  is  predicted  that  western  yellow  pirie  will 
furnish  an  excellent  source  of  turpentine  as  the  Southern 
pine  becomes  exhausted. 

While  there  are  five  hemlocks  in  the  United  States, 
only  two  are  of  any  commercial  importance,  common  hemlock 
and  western  hemlock.   Of  these  two  western  hemlock  makes 
the  better  lumber. 

The  Philippine 'bureau  of  forestry  uses  a  launch 
for  service  between  islands.    The  U.  S.  forest  service 
employs  several,  both  on  inland  lakes  and  in  salt  water, 
in  Alaska  and  Florida* 

Trunk  manufacturers  in  Colorado  are  abandoning 
the  usual  basswood  and  cottonwood  for  the  trunk  box,  and 
are  turning  to  Engelmann  spruce,  which  combines  lightness, 
strength,  and  ease  of  working. 

#   #   # 
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FOREST  NOTi:S  12/15/13 

The  forest  products  laboratory  at  Madison,  Wisconsin, 
has  made  4,000  tests  on  the  strength  of  Anerican  woods. 

The  gathering  ancl  selling  of  acorns  is  a  new  indus- 
try, in  Arkansas,  to  suppljr  eastern  nursery  firms  •.  ith  material 
for  forest  planting, 

Thirty  different  wood  preservatives  are  in  commercial 
use  in  the  United  States;  many  of  them  utilize  creosote  of  one 
sort  or  another;  others  require  chemical  salts. 

Last  year  the  forest  service  distributed  116,000  bas- 
ket willow  cuttings:  15,000  to  forest  schools,  20,000  to  agri- 
cultural experiment  stations,  and  81,000  to  individuals. 

I  Jo  re  than  800,000  horsepower  has  been  developed  from 
streams  on  national  forests  under  government  regulation.  This 
represents  the  output  under  conditions  of  lowest  streamflow. 

Florida  buttonwood,  a  tree  confined  largely  to  the 
keys  along  the  south  coast,  is  very  highly  prized  for  use  in 
cooking  on  ship's  galleys.   It  burns  slowly  with  an  even  heat 
and  makes  but  little  smoke  or  ash. 
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FO:~::ST  NOTES 

There  are  703  bighorns  or  mountain  sheep  in  the 
national  forests  of  Nevada. 

In  26  states  there  are  state  foresters  v/ho  cooperate 
with  private  timberl;\nd  owners  in  solving  forest  problems. 

The  forest  service  maintains  nine  experiment  sta- 
tions for  studies  in  reforestation  and  similar  subjects, 

The  bureau  of  entomology  and  the  forest  service , 
working  together  for  the  control  of  forest  insects,  last  year 
covered  more  than  160,000  acres  in  their  operations, 

A  national  arboretum  is  being  established  in  Rock 
Creek  national  park,  District  of  Columbia.   Eventually  it  will 
contain  all  American  tree  species  which  will  thrive  there. 

The  total  amount,  of  land  purchased  in  the  eastern 
states  for  federal  forests  is  nearly  800,000  acres,    So  far 
the  principal  work  on  these  areas  has  involved  their  protec- 
tion against  forest  fires. 

#  # 
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'  POBSST  .VCT3S 

The  forest  service  collected  40,000  pounds  of  tree 
seed  last  year  for  use  in  reforestation  v,rork.   The  total  area 
reforested  was  about  30,000  acres. 

There  is  promise  of  a  large  turpentine  industry  in 
the  west  and  southwest,  the  raw  product  being  supplied  by 
the  resinous  gum  of  western  yellow  pine. 

German  pencil  Manufacturers  are  looking  to  California 
incense  cedar  for  pencil  wood«   The  establishment  of  a  pencil 
factory  in  California  is  not  improbable. 

1-Iore  than  120  million  board  feet  of  timber  was  given 
away  free  "by  the  government  last  year  to  settlers  and  miners 
living  in  or  near  the  national  forests. 

There  are  16  maples  in  the  United  States,  most  of 
them  being  eastern  species.   The  most  valuable,  not  only  be- 
cause of  the  prod-act  of  its  sap  but  also  of  the  lumber,  is 
sugar  maple. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  over-grazed  stock 
ranges  on  the  national  forests  can  be  brought  back  to  use 
under  a  system  of  regulated  grazing  faster  than  if  they  are 
left  unused, 

£  #   # 


(From  the  Forest  Service,  U.  St  Department  of  Agriculture*) 

COURT  SAYS  FEDERAL  ?Or.7KR  IS 
SUPREME  031  FEDERAL  LAF7DS 

i«tf 

'The  contention  of  the  government  that  power  companies 
can  not  secure  rights  of  way  across  national  forests  without 
complying  with  the  regulations  6f  the  secretary  of  agriculture 
has  been  completely  sustained,  according  to  the  officers  of  the 
forest  service,  by  the  opinion  of  the  circuit  court  of  appeals 
filed  on  November  14  in  the  case  of*  the  United  States  versus 
the  Utah  Power  and  Light  Company, 

In  its  decision,  the  court  announces  that  congress 
has  assumed  complete  control  of  the  water-power  question,  so 
far  as  the  public  lands  are  affected,  and  that  a  state  in  the 
exercise  of  its  sovereign  authority  can  not  interfere  with  or 
transcend  this  constitutional  power  of  congress. 

Since  December  15,  1900,  the  Utah  Power  and  Light 
Company  has  operated  its  hydro-electr,ic  power  Works  on  certain 
public  lands  in  the  state  of  Utah,  now  forming  a  part  of  the 
Cache  national  forest*   The  federal  government  sought  to  enjoin 
the  occupancy  of  these  lands  until  the  company  should  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  May  14,  1896.   This  act  em- 
powered  the  government  to  permit  the  use  of,  or  rights  of  way 
upon,  public  lands  and  national  forests,  for  the  purpose  of 
generating,  manufacturing,  and  distributing  electric  energy. 

S3  F 
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The  power  company,  on  the  other  hand,  alleged  that  its  rights 
were  secured  and  protected  by  the  Act  of  July  26,  1866,  now 
Section  2339  of  the  Revised  Statutes,   The  decision  of  the 
court  is  that  the  later  act  repeals  thrt  of  1866,  insofar  as 
it  related  to  the  subject  of  electric  pov/er  and  that  the  com- 
pany must  acquire  its  rights  of  way  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  later  act. 

It  was  contended  by  tho  company  that  it  was  pro- 
tected in  its  tenure  by  the  laws  of  the  state  of  Utah.   On 
this  point  the  court  says,  "The  proposition  that  absolute  and 
perpetual  rights  in  the  public  land.s  may  be  acquired  for  pri- 
vate gain  by  mere  appropriation,  without  purchase  or  compensa- 
tion, and  in  the  exercise  of  a  state  sovereignty  which 
transcends  the  constitutional  power  of  the  Congress,  is  a  some- 
what startling  one*:I 

Shorn  of  its  legal  phraseology,  the  court's  decision 
•  be  summed  up  as  follov/s:   That  the  constitution  provides 
that  Congress  has  the  pov;er  to  dispose  of  and  regulate  the  use 
of  the  territory  belonging  to  the  United  States,  and  that  the 
people  of  Utah,  in  forming  their  constitution  and  state  gov- 
ernment, forever  disclaimed  all  right  and  title  to  the  public 
lands  within  their  state  until  these  have  been  disposed  of  by 
the  government.   The  terms  of  this  provision  were  later  made  a 
part  of  the  cons titution' of  the  state  of  Utah,  and  the  federal 
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governruent,  therefore,  was  secured  in  the  full  control  of 
the  public  lands  within  the  state,  not  only  by  the  federal 
constitution  but  by  that  of  the  state  itself. 

Moreover,  the  Act  of  Llay  14,  1896,  which  specif- 
ically provides  for  federal  regulation  of  electric  power  *n 
government  lands,  was  passed  before  the  Utah  Power  and  Light 
Company  claimed  any  rights  under  the  Act  of  1866.   Therefore, 
since  the  power  company  has  not  availed  itself  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  later  statute  which  provides  for  a  permit,  "its 
rights,  if  any,  are  subordinate  to  those  of  the  Government". 


M.      .i 
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{ 7i  c.u   tlu    Forest   Service,    U0    8,    0..-.  I   t   of  Agriculture,) 

LurB.;-:.Tii:G  SKEATSST  n  LICATION 

•  o? 

LtAliUFAOTURIITG    I^iXrSTRY 


*."a£hin£-ton,    ITovO'iber    20  «~'-Ac  cording    to  I*.    T,    Allen   of 
Portland,    Orerori.    lumber inj   is    tho    greatest   Ai.ierlcan   yianaiaetur  ing 
industry   and    is    excr'odrd   on'iv-b/  arrlonlture    in   cur-jclyifif;   the    ee- 

t>  t>  ^_j  .1.  .1*         u  *** 

sentials  of  lifr-.   In  an  a^ drees  bt-foi-e  the  conservation  congress 
today  Kr,  Allen  called  attention  the  cumpn/rative  laok  of  the  pub- 
lic's knowledge  of  the  econcndcs  of  subjects  which  t.nich  <r-.r-.ch 
individual  so  closely  as  forestry  and  lumber in^. 

I  IT  .  Allen  is  forester  o  f  t  h  <-.  w  o  s.t  e  r  n  f  o  r  t .  c  1 1  •  y  an  d  con- 
servation association,  an  or£a,nizatlon  of  lunbf-rrien  v;hcse  princi- 
pal activity  is  the  protection  of  thoir  ho3.din.js  from  firo,   A 
J-ar.^e  p?.rt  of  the  association's  efforts  ar>-?  directed  to  n-v-in£;  the 
public  realize  the  loss  v/hich  er.ch  individual  suffers,  dij-ectly 
and  indirectly,  from  forest  destruction,   Ir.  thic  connection  hv 
pointed  out  that  forest  preservation  can  not  be  conducted  v, 'holly 
by  business  managers  or  boards  of  directors.   "It  is  a  mutual 
cooperative  enterprise."  he  said,  "requiring  dr.ily  participation 
by  all  concerned.   Thf  Amn-rlcan  forest  policy  raiu,t  exist  not  be- 
cause a  fev;  say  it  should,  but  because  a  majority  of  citizens 
under  stand  '.'hat  is  needed  and  why  it  it  rn  eclod  arid  put  the.  polic/' 
into  effect,'1 
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"The  only  reason  the  average  citizen  does  not  real- 
ize the  importance  of  forestry  and  does  not  give  it  the  u re- 
active and  intelligent  interest  that  he  gives  hie  home  town 
problems  is  that  he  can  not  see  it  so  clearly.   The  very  im- 
mensity and  importance  of  the  lumber  industry  causes  Its  sev- 
eral processes  of  growing,  manufacturing,  and  distributing  to 
b^  conducted  separately,  and  this  confuses  th..,  public  rnlnd. 
Different  communities  see  different  parts  of  the  whole  process, 
but  get  no  thorough  grasp  of  forest  economics* 

"In  many  a  little  German  village  the  whole  community 
sees  the  forest  grown,  cut,  manufactured,  and  used*   Those  who 
do  not  actually  participate  serve  or  supply  those  v/ho  do. 
Their  forestry  ne«.-ds  no  propaganda.   The  people  could  not 
understand  the  need  for  it  any  more  than  of  propaganda  for 

raising  wheat  and  rial: ing  bread. 

/ 
"'7e  talk  too  much  about  forests  as  though  they  were 

an  end  in  themselves,.   TVe  might  just  as  well  talk  only  of  lai.d 
when  trying  to  improve:  agricultural  conda  tions ,  or  of  water 
when  urging  the  protection  and  propagation  of  food  fishes.   The 
average-  citizen  must  be  brought  to  consider  all  forest  produc- 
tion and  all  forest  use  as  little  or  no  different  from  the  pro- 
duction and  use  of  any  necessary  crop,  obviously  to  be  encour- 
aged ?und  stabilized  on  a  permanent  basis  profitable  to  all  con- 
cerned.  \7hv- th«r  he  is  a  private  citizen  or  a  lav  maker  serving 
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private  citizens,  he  must  be  familiar  v,ith  all  the  factors. 
As  long  as  he  thinks  an  uncut  forest  is  forestry,  and  that 
such  forestry  is  good  and  all  lumbering  bad,  there  v/ill  be 
no  real  progress. 

"There  is  little  trouble  in  passing  laws  for  the 
protection  and  advance  of  agriculture,  horticulture,  and 
dairying,  because  people  understand  the  governing  conditions 
of  these  industries  and  see  the  point  of  such  laws  readily. 

"To  succeed  in  the  United  States  forestry  must  be 
so  closely  allied  with  lumbering  that  neither  forester,  lum- 
berman, nor  public  makes  any  distinction.   This  being  true, 
the  need  is  to  teach  the  principles  of  the  business  from 
start  to  finish,   Ever3^  process,  its  cost,  and  its  relation 
to  other  processes  and  to  the  final  price  of  the  product 
should  be  common  knowledge.   The  education  of  the  public 
along  these  lines  is  the  greatest  need  in  forestry  today."1 
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(  •:  Forest   S^rvic^,    U.    5,    De>:-.rti'.ent   of   Agricultu;  o  .  } 

..    SU??LY  IiUST  DT   RBISAS3B   FOR   ;-'T'3LI3AT!?: 

!ND   0,:   PRIVATE  TS  B^Ol-G   A7TaRNOOi;    OF   1TCT  . 


,  Nov.  19,  --After  the  remaining  virgin  timber 

of  the  tin!  ted  States  is  exhausted,  forest  supplies  vfill  have  to 
come  from  national  forests,  state  forests,  or  from  private  ly-ov/ned 
land;  but  federal  and  state  forests,  according  to  3.  A«  Sterling, 
Director  of  the  American  Forestry  Association,  v.ho  addressed  the 
national  conservation  congress  this  afternoon,  constitute  only 
one-fifth  of  the  total  forest  area  of  the  country. 

"On  private  lands,"   he  says,  "the  timber  of  the  future 
will  be  either  such  growth  v?hich  has  sprung  up  voluntarily  on  cut- 
over  land  and  has  managed  to  escape  fire,  or  that  from  areas  which 
have  been  devoted  to  forest  production  as  a  business  enterprise. 
So  far  the  practice  of  private-  forestry  has  been  mainly  confined 
to  small  operations,  often  more  for  pleasure  than  for  profit.   An 
intensive  forest  policy  on  a  scale  large  enough  toiaestablish  its 
commercial  feasibility  has  not  yet  been  undertaken. 

"Private  forestry  in  the  United  States  has  been  retarded 
"ay  many  influences  among  which  the  more  important  are  large  stored 

•  :';.-  supplies  ,  comparatively  low  s^unpage  and  lumber  value 
•  '•}'  of  roF.rk.et  "or  many  minor  forest  products,  and  a  put 
•••---  vhich  has  not  realized  that  forest  production  is  escarJ 

»f  successive  Tops  • 
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"Present  tendeno5.es  in  private  forestry  indicate  a 
more  logical  development  than  at  any  tiiae  since  forest  conser- 
vation became  an  isr.ue.   Instead  of  attempting  to  put  iianedi- 
at iily  into  effect  complete  policies  and  an  intensive  management 
which  are  scientifically  correct,  the  things  now  being  attempted 
are  the  logical  steps  which  will  ultimately  lead  to  systematic  $ 
long-time  management  of  private  forest  lands.   The  private  owner 
is  learning  that  fire'  protection  is  possible  and  that  it  pays. 
With  this  fact  established,  other  things  vrill  be  taken  up  and 
worked  out  until  the  progressive  timber  land  owner  will  find  tha.t 
he  is  practicing  the  kind  of  forestry  which  pays  in  this  country. 

"In  a  word,  private  forestry,  as  it  can  bo  properly 
practiced  in  the  United  States  today,  is  not  the  intensive  for- 
estry of  Germany,  but  the  application  of  protective  and  close 
utilization  measures  with  provisions  for  natural  regeneration. 
These  principles,  applied  as  economic  conditions  permit,  will 
build  up  the  art  and  practice  of  forestry  in  America." 
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(Trora  the  7orest  Service,  g.  S*  Department  of  Agriculture* } 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  TO        NOT  RELEASED  FOR  PUBLICATION 

UNTIL  DECEMBER  15, 

STUDY  ?ORE3T  INSECT  PROBLEM 


Washington,  December  15.— The  enormous  losses  due 
to  forest  innroto  hr.ve  led  to  the  formation  of  a  society  for 
the  advene trmnt  of  forest  entomology  in  America.    The  mem- 
bers of  this  society  hold  that  the  work  of  insects  has  not 
received  the  attention  which  it  deserves. 

Henry  °>,  Graves,  U.  S.  forester,  the  newly  elected 
president  of  the  society,  on  being  asked  about  the  purposes 
of  the  organisation,  said  that  they  were,  in  general,  to  call 
attention  to  ths  pr.rt  which  insects  play  in  forest  problems. 
"We  have  had , :1  he  said,  "widespread  and  specific  interest  in 
insect  paste  such  as  the  San  Jose  scale  and  the  boll  weevil, 
which  affect  ^J.l  of  us  as  bo  what  we  eat  and  what  v/e  wear. 
Forest  insects  through  their  destruction  of  tiriher  increase 
the  cost,  cf  a  no  OPS  a  1 1\  v-rViloh  enters  ouite  as  nuch  into  the 
daily  life  of  the  individual  as  do  the  products  of  the  field 
and  orchard,    if  the  importance  of  the  protection  of  our 
forest  resources  from  1 nsoct  5  an re  cations  is  generally  recog- 
nized,  a  lar.30  nr<,rt  cnn  be  gr-eyerited  or  avoided. 

"K^L^t  now  ^n  *•*•'*  -.^ '- i'jyi:r,l  i'orp-stc  the  bureau  of 
entomology  fxi'.d  oiio  for  OFT.  .-*•-?  T- vie  a  are  c;  cop  or-:-  t  ?.ng  to  stop 
insect  ravages  by  dlriccvering  th--:ir  beginnings,  ^-nd  stamping 
them  out.    A  fev;  isolated  trees  attacked  by  insects  may  form 
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the  nucleus  of  a  mountainside  devastation  quite  as  serious 
as  t/;iaf  from  a  forest  lire,    The  opportunity  for  combatting 
ir,Fec",r>  .  howexer.  is  in  ono  reso^o  ::  better  than  that  in  the 
case  of  a  fire,  v/hicli  runs  rapidly,  because  it  takes  several 
years  for  an  insert  devastation  tc  spread  until  it  becomes 
of  such  propci  tier: s  as  that  which  overspread  the  yellow  pine 
fore  its  in  the  Black  Hills  in  1906.    Watchful  care  on  the 
part  of  forost  officers,  lumbermen,  and  private  individuals 
will  make  it  possible  to  catch  these  infestations  before  the^ 
get  a  good  .start,    By  cutting  and  burning  the  trees,  or 
stripping  off  the  bark,  the  insects  can  be  killed.    As  in 
all  such  cases,  an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of 
cure. " 

"\7ho  make  up  the  membership  of  the  organization?" 
was  the  next  question  asked  of  I£r .  Graves. 

"It  is  open  to  any  one  interested  in  the  subject," 
Mr.  Graves  replied,    "it  seems  to  me  chat  the  relation  of 
forest  insects  bo  forest  protection  touohes  almost  every  one. 
Of  course  we  expsot  that  new  members  shall  be  recommended  by 
the  ..present  membership,  which  is  made  up  largely  of  persons 
who  have  studied  the  forest  insect  problem  at  first  hand. 
In  crder,  however,  that  the  objects  of  the  society  shall  be 
kept  foremost,  it  is  required  that  at  .least  four  of  the  seven 
off! ~er j  must  be  chosen  from  among  pro t'e-'.bion0,!  forest  ento- 
rauli  cgl.  st-s  .    It  is  expected  that  licnor-dry  vice-presidents 
representing  federal,  state,  and  private  interests  will  be 
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elected  to  promote  the  objects  of  the  organization  in  many 
localities  through  the  country.1' 

"How  will  these  objects  be  attained?" 
"In  the  first  place,  the  objects  of  the  society 
are  largely  educational,    As  in  all  questions  of  large  pub- 
lic importance,  the  main  idea  is  to  give  the  public  an  oppor- 
tunity to  know  just  how  important  they  are.    In  the  second 
place,  the  society  will  form  a  clearing  house  for  information, 
and  its  meetings  will  discuss  the  most  advantageous  methods 
of  insect  control.    Take,  for  example,  the  ravages  of  the 
gypsy  moth  and  the  brown-tail  moth  in  the  northeastern  states. 
If  we  can  bring  about  a  general  knowledge  of  theee  insects 

and  of  the  harm  they  do,  and  are  able  to  instill  into  the 

• 

mind  of  the  individual  the  necessity  for  and  the  proper  meth- 
ods of  their  control,  how  much  easier  it  will  be  to  combat 
them  than  when  the  work  is  confined  only  to  governmental 
agencies  I " 

#  #  # 


. •  f'i  ,<  .    '•'"•>,'"(  r. ;- 


the  Forest  Ser/ice,  U.  S.  l*£j>*ru.  -lit  of  Agriculture.) 


PROGRESS    IN   FORESTRY  K^T   RKL^AUKD   FOR    P'ljLICATION 

DE^::NDS  ON  THE  PTELIC         BE/OHE  AFTERNOOI;  o:^  i;6v,  17* 

Washington,  November  17*-  -'T~rc  gr-,,ss  in  i'ort  ptry  depends 
more  upon  v,hat  the  public  permit.**  than  upr*n  v/hat  foresters  and 
lumbermen  perform."   This  is  a  conclusion  of  the  forestry  coiTunit- 
tee,  as  expressed  at  tha  cnr,  jei'v:,tion  c^u^i-ess  today. 

'Ac  a  oonse=:;urnce  ,  *'  the  coi.j;i  ttee  roes  on  to  .  a\y,  "pub- 
lic education  is  of  prime  ii.portr.nce  ,  pud  the  best  rarthods  of  edu- 
Bating  thr^  public  demand  special  ctudy,   Since  no  one  else  has 
the  interest  or  the  requisite  forestry  knowledge,  foresters  and 
lumbermen  must  learn  this  trade  or  profession  in  addition  to 
their  oT-vn«, 

"It  is  not  forests,  but  the  use  of  forests,  v'hioh  v;e 
seek  to  perpetuate  and  therefore  to  be  sound  and  convincing  edu- 
cation ran  s  t  in  c  lud  e  a  kn  ov/1  e  d  50  of  th  e  1  u;.ib  e  r  l>u  L  i  n  ?  s  z  v  ':? 

In  presenting  some  of  the  educational  devices  the  cora- 
mittpe  corm.iended  particularly  the  booklets  gotten  out  by  various 
forect  fire  protective  associations.   Another  device  is  a  paper 
drinking  cup  to  be  folded  by  children,  each  fold  telling  a  pic- 
tured story  of  the  growth  of  a  forest  fire,  anl  of  the  evils  of 
its  oi'fects.   Still  another  is  a  mat  oh  box  legend  v;hich  points 
out  that  -vhile  a  match  has  a  head  it  cannot  think  for  itsolf  , 
but  is  dependent  on  the  thought  of  the  us^r  to  keep  it  fron  doing 

harm  ir.  the  v/oods. 
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(From   the    Forect   Service?,    ;J.    £.    re^rtnent   of 

LIVESTOCK   INCREASE   ON 
NATIONAL  FOREST   P.ANGKS 


A  marked  increace  in  the  quantity  of  livestock  grazed 
on  national  forest  ranges  during  the  past  fiscal  year  is  re- 
ported by  the  forest  service.    Nine  and  a  half  million  domes- 
tic aniraalG  have  bean  occupied  during  the  sursner  in  converting 
one  of  the  by-products  of  the  forests  into  neat,  hides,  and 
•BTDO  1.    In  addition,  there  v.*ere  in  round  numbers  three  hundred 
thousand  calves  <  and  colts  and  five  million  Inmbs  and  kids 
exempt  from  pernit  and  therefore  not  enumerated. 

According  to  the  figures  gathered,  the  amount  of  stock 
grazed  under  permit  during  th^  year  is  over  four  per  cent 
greater  thp.n  for  the  previous  year,  while  the  number  of  per- 
mittees using  the  forests  for  pasturage  purposes  was  increased 
from  26,501  to  27,466.    The  total  receipts  by  the  government 
from  grazing  fees  for  the  tv;elve  months  ending  June  30,  1915, 

were  ..;i,  007  ,739,  and  the  portion  of  this  applied  to  schools 

/ 

and  roads  in  the  states  in  which  the  national  forests  are 
situated  is  about  ;;  ."">  5  £  ,  7  0  P  . 

Grazing  is  second  only  to  lumbering  as  a  principal 
use  of  the  national  forests.    Practically  all  of  the  national 
forests  uce-.l  ey.tensi.veiy  for  grazing  pin-poses  are  within  the 
eleven  states  extending  east  from  the  Pacific  Coast,  knov/n  as 
the  '-far  western  group."    These  states  contain,  according  to 
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latest  reports,  8,546,000  cattle,  2,810,000  horsec  and  mules, 
and  28,366,000  sheep.  The  national  forests  support  in  these 
states  17  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  cattle  grazed,  3.48 
per  cent  of  horses  and  mules,  and  27.5  per  cent  of  sheep. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  annual  product  of  these  ani- 
mals is  300,000  head  of  beef  cattle  of  various  ages  and  grades 
and  5,000,000  head  of  lambs  and  mutton  sheep. 

Since  the  average  net  meat  weight  of  a  beef  animal 
is  515  pounds,  of  a  lamb  37  pounds,  and  of  a  sheep  52  pounds, 
the  stock  grazed  on  national  forests  in  the  eleven  far-western 
states  produce  annually  about  155  million  pounds  of  beef  and 
312  million  pounds  of  mutton.    In  addition,  it  is  said  the 
wool  grown  totals  55,000,000  pounds,  hides  approximate  300,000 
in  number,  and  pelts  5,000,000. 

This  output,  according  to  the  forest  service,  does 
not  involve  any  material  sacrifice  of  forest  or  watershed 
protection  or  permanent  forage  productivity  on  the  national 
forests.    The  system  of  range  management  applied  by  the  gov- 
ernment has  proved,  it  is  claimed,  effective  and  simple,  and 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  national  forar;^  crop  Is  said 
to  be  improving  each  year. 


the  Forest  Service,  U,  $«  Department  o^  Agriculture.) 
IM  REFLATIONS 
"'ID  r;V  3TOCJu"SJ' 

Th         only  144  case- a  of  :^raz'.n£  trespass  on  the  na- 
tional forests  dur^n:  the  past  .fiscal  y^-ar,  according  to  a  re- 

•t  iesu.?d  fro:f;  the  forest  servir:..   The  ser^'ict;  considers 
this  renar  liable,  in  view  of  t'.v-  f^ct  that  thf.  national  for  nets 
contain  138, 000,0^0  acrer  and  have  hour.dar  les  many  thousands 
of  miles  in  length.   Nearly  3£,';  <",  grazing  permits  were  issued, 
and  more  than  20 ,000 ,-.000  head  of  donojtir  aniraals  -razed  upon 
the  fores';?:  for  periods  fror-i  n,  fav:  days,  in  crossing,  to  a 
Le  year. 

7he  various  forest  officers  in  charjt;  of  the  areas  on 
Ihich  this  stock  grai:e-l  are  much  pleased,  by  this  record,  because 
it  reasonably  iai;;ht  be  a  sinned  that  it  v/ould  be  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  protect  thi£  lar  ;e  area  fi'om  the  encroachments  of 

otock  ?.nd  frori  depredation  of  various  sorts.   A  lar^e  part 
tht-  difficulty,  however,  is  obviated  by  the  ready  cooperation 
of  the  stock  ov/nors  who  use  the  ran  jo . 

Of  the  144  cases  v/h^re  the  departures  frora  the  reflations 
of  t'.ie  d.e^p.rtraent  of  agriculture  v;erc  considered  serious  enou.r.h 
to  warrant  the  filing  of  a  trespass  charge,  20  were  dismissed 
"by      epartraent  becausv-  of  a  lack  of  proof.   The  depai  tnen t 

.  out  that,  v,v.i  i  e  there  v;ere  of  course  a  ^reat  nany  minor 
violations  due  to  ?i  lank  of  knov:le  '.  ;^  or  a  pilsxuider standing  of 

at  lone,  thf-y  v;.>re  settled  v;i  t",.,*1;  1  dif  j.'ic'ilty  through 
iss"a:..ce  of  pe]      to  r  '-ver  th--:  eftftos  or  by  perf;o>ta}  ^on- 
^nce^  \vhich  were  .-     Lent  to  ;.  v  .  1  further  trov-b-  . 
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CPron  the   Forest  Ssrvica,    U,    3.    r-epirtrrievix   of  ASriouZturo*) 

X 

CEIN3SS  REPUBLIC    STUDIES 
OUR  FOREST  1STKODS 

David  7..    r.    Yui,    forntrly  srcr^trry  to    the  v' 
president   of    the   Chinese  I:;epubI3c,    Is  no,;   tr-weling  in   this 
country   to   learn  r.iod^i  rs  methods   for  td. opt  ion   in  China.      *le 
is   at  present   in  cliru'^e    of   the   lecture   board   pf   the   Chinese 
Y.    M.    C.   A.,   which   is   in  closs   touch  with   the   nev  goxrernnent 
and   is   aiding  ii:  putting   into  effect  an  educational  cai'.pnjfn 
for   the   citizenship  of   t"ie   republic. 

Y/hilo    in  "Xtliincoon  recently  ':r.    Yui    spent    soi-.e 
time    invest igi\tin.5   the   v;ork   o-f   the   forest   service,    in   order 
that  he  Hi  ait   find   out  whether   its   or ^mi nation .  md  Methods 
rov.ld  he   of  vxlue    to   ths   novly  created   depr:  tnont   of  cirri  cul- 
ture  and   foresti  y   in  China.      In   speaking1  of   this  part   of  his 
vork,    Ilr.    Yui    SP'.  ci: 

"In   the   .--/'.ttrr    of   forent   consrrvr-.tion   the  United 
;,GS   profited  Much  by   looking  upon   the  disasters  v:hich  v/ere 
the   result   of    the   Chii*pse   ap^lect   of   forestry.      This  \vr.c    a 
great  vf«rr;ing   to  you,      Ko'-'  \'e    -vith   to  profit  by  tiie   iiaproved 
nethods    of   forestry  '.vliicli   the  United  States   has   discovered 
applied.  " 


(Prom  the  forest  Service,  IT,  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

COLORADO  MARBLE 

FOR  LINCOLN  M3MORIAL 

The  white  marble  of  which  the  Treat  $2,000,000  Lincoln 
memorial  temple  is  to  be  built  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac  in  Wash- 
ington is  to  come  from  the  Sopris  national  forest,  Colorado. 

This  is  said  to  "OR  the  first  great  building  in  the  east 
to  be  constructed  of  this  stone,  known  to  the  building  trades  as 
Denver  marble,  though  much  of  it  has  been  used  as  an  interior  fin- 
ish in  public  buildings*   In  the  west  a  notable  example  of  its  use 
is  found  in  the  new  federal  building  at  Denver. 

While  the  marble  quarries  are  in  the  midst  of  the  na- 
tional forest,  they  are  on  private  land  secured  under  the  laws  by 
which  areas  bearing  deposits  of  building  stone  are  disposed  of  by 
the  government.   Under  the  lav;  prospectors  can  locate  and  secure 
title  to  mineral  deposits  on  the  national  forests  just  as  they  can 
on  the  open  public  domain.   The  marble  company  which  owns  the  quar- 
ries is  a  large  user  of  national  forest  timber  in  the  working  of 
its  properties,  situated  near  Marble,  Colo. 

The  history  of  the  company  is  said  to  be  of  considerable 
interest,  as  representing  indomitable  enterprise  against  difficul- 
ties.  The  country  in  which  the  marble  deposits  occur  is  extremely 
rough  and  precipitous,  and  for  a  long  time  was  inaccessible  because 
of  a  lack  of  transportation  facilities.   Large  sums  had  to  be  ex- 
pended before  the  stone  could  be  got  out  and  brought  to  market.  Up 
to  1907,  when  the  product  first  began  to  attract  attention,  it  is 
said  that  $1,200,000  had  been  expended  in  developing  the  property. 
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(From  the  Forest  Service,  U.  S-  2tepr.rt:^:nt  of  Agriculture.) 

".AST:-  FROU  :r: 

Y^aste  wood    in   the   nianuf'  ctu.-e   of   school  ce^I;^.  i>v  r.rv 
being  used   for    the   backs    of   cheap   brushes,    according   to   the 
statenxnt   of    the    forest    service. 

A  large   manufacturer   of   school  defeks    in  ilichigan 
had   a  considerable   amount   of  waste   laaterial   in-siz.es   v;hich 
v;ei  e    too    short   to   enter    into   the   r.anuf-'icture   of   the    smallest 
desks,    and  could   not   be   utilized   further*  vith  his   machinery 
or    in  his  line  of  work,      Yhis  >\>.  terial  was   all  hard  maple   in 
pieces   an   inch   thick,    a  fo:>t   or   so   long,    and  .about    three 
inches   v/ide;    for   a   long   tine    it  had   been  consigned   to   the 
ote   pile    and   sold   as    f ire-v.-ood.      This  v?>ste   amounted   to 
from  one    thousand   to   fifteen  hundred  board   feet   each  day.      A 
n— ,:by  iianuf -\cturer  w?.s   using  practically   this   ouantity   of 
Le  ,   vhich  he   was    sav:ing  up   into   smll  pieces    for   Baking 
bac ks    o  f  c  he  ap   bru  she  s . 

Ueiibers    of  the   forest   service,    inves^ig^  ti;i ;  nethods 

f  '-.-*  -^-* 

of   eliiiinatlng  f.-.-.ctory  v.aste ,    conceived  .t!\e    idea   that     he 
blocks   use  I   by   the   brush   factory  could   be    :  .-.    uily   secured 
f:  ji ..  the  v;.-ste    of   the    school   desk  r-ianuf actir/er ,    and   on   thit 
-is   gQT,   tlie    tv;o    together.      Arrn.ngei  .ent.  s  v/e:  e   i-.ade    so   that 
brush   Manufacturer   nov   places    o:  d  :s  -  ith   thti    othej    firr* 
its   rav.    -material   and   -.h  .t   v:r,£    i'or^ei'ly  wactfi    is    nov   a 

s-^i  r  ce    of   profit , 
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(Prow  the   Forest   Sorvioe,   U.    3,     Bfjgfertraerit    of  A ••:  icultu;  ft,} 

WOODEIT  SHOES  11ADE. 
IIT   THE  IT1TED  STATES 

In   this   country  beech   is    tha    .favorite  natorial   for 
wooden   shoes,    the   nanufae  ture   of  «&ich  has   reached  con?  iderable 
proportions    in   tho   United   States    aAcordin/j.  to   the   d-partnent   of 
agriculture,   v-hicli  has    juet    issued   a  bulletin  or.    the   use   of   the 
wood.      These   shoes,    the   dep?vr  ti^nt   says ,    cott   froii  60    to   75 
certs   a  pair   and   are    ::ood   for   tv,*o  years.      They  are  ''orn  by 
those  Tvho  have    to  work   in   cold   or   vet  places,    such   Rfi    tanneries, 
breweries,    and   liirery   ctables,    and  by  vorhrien   in   steel  rail]  n 
and   .^lass    factories   who  irtust  valk   on  hot   ^r^te^    or   floors. 
F-irmer sr    too,    aro   classed   o,non£;   the   u>  "<rs. 

Beech  v/ood  is  put   to  a  very  nuch  \vider   ran;;e   of  uses 
than    the   average   person  vvould  be    likely   to   suc-pect.      Tlie   d.,pa: -t- 
inent    says   beech   enters    into  hundreds    of  articles    f:  on  hobby- 
horse  rockers   to   butchers f    blocks.      We  \valk  on  beech   floors, 
eat   off  beech  picnic  plates,    carry  beech  baskets,   play  with 
beech   toys,    sit   on  beech  chairs,    end   in  dozens   of   other  v.'ays 
use   articles   Made   of  beech  alnos t    every  day   of  our    lives.      Its 
freedoM  froru   taete    fits    the   "'ood   especially   for   ar  tides   v/hich 
coi:-e    in   contact  vvith   foodstuffs,    and   beech  neat   boards,    skivers, 
.•IDS,    butter    boxes,    su^ar  hojsli.e-1,"  s,    refrij;,-:  ato:  s ,    disho:. , 

spoons,    and   scoops    are  v/idelv  used. 
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Only   one    epecias   of  beech   £rov;&  iv-.turally   in    V.is 
United   States,    but    fev    trees    In   this   country  ha-vt;    -f.  v;ic.c.: 
cornner cial   ro.n^e.       It   extend.   f;-on  the   Gulf   of  Ixjxico   into 
0-v.otern  ^anr.da,    <Tid   in  pr---.cticr-13.y   every  ple.cc   where    it 
grov/s    it    is  cut    for  .ri->:<vt.      "rh->  total  yearly  output   of 
beech  *k;ood   in   the  Unit-u   States    is   ap_>roxinstely   500 
million  bo:-,rd   feet. 


(VTOM   the   Forest   Service,    U.    S.    Ttepfti'tnent   of  Agr  icultur e. ) 

:.LU:Y  us:-:~-  ?oi-; 

3IRCH  ARE   RECORDED 

7rom  furnishing  material  for  a   canoe    in  v/hich   to  hunt 
whales   so  roe  hundred   odd  years   ago   to   supplying  New  England   factor- 
ies  of   today  with  11,000  cords    of  wood   annually  for   shoe   pegs    and 
shanks    is,    according   to    the   department   of  agriculture,    only  part 
of   the    services    the   birch   tree  has   rendered  and   is   rendering   the 
people   of  America. 

Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie,    the   department   tells  us   in  a 
bulletin   just   issued  on  the  uses   of  birch,    hunted  whale E    in  a 
birch  bark  canoe.      The   animals  were    found  at    the   mouth  of   the 
Mackenzie   River.      He    failed   to   strike   the   game,    and  concluded 
that   it  was   probably  for    the   best.      TVhile  the   canoes  are  frail, 
it   is   pointed   out    that   the   bark  of  v/hich  ,they  are   made  resists 
decay  longer    than   any  other  part   of   the  tree* 

It  would  be  difficult,    the   department   goes   on  to    say, 
to    estimate    the   value   of   the    service   of  the   birch  bark  canoe    in 
the  discovery,    exploration,   development,    and   settlement   of   the 
northern  part   of   this   continent.      ITrora  the  Arctic   Circle    to   the 
Great   Lakes ,    and   southward,    for   a  century  and   a  half,    that   light 
but    exceedingly   strong   and   serviceable   vessel   threaded   the   lakes 
and  rivers,    bearing  trade   and  carrying  civilization  where  no   other 
boat   could   go.      The   French   explorers   and  missionaries   made    journeys 
of  hundreds    of  miles    in   these   canoes,    often   carrying  cargoes  which 

would   see-m  bevonrt    the    Ct,pa<vi  ty   of    such    frail  vestals. 
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the  range   of  uses    to  ,   birch  wood   is   put    is   surp.  ,-iy 

large.      According  to   the  department *   the   articles    Into  which   it 
goes  range   from  church   pev;s   to  kitchen   tables,    and    from  organ 
pipes   to  newel  posts,      Vfe   nay  Itave   our   first   sleep   in  a  birch 
crib   and   our   last   in   a  birch  coffin.      The   spools    on  which  we 
Get   our   cotton  and   silk  thread  are  birch   spools,    and   the    lasts 
on  which  our    shoes   are  hiade   are   likely  to   be   birch   lasts.      The 
largest   of   the    spools  hold   in, 000  yards,    the    .c^allest   20  yards. 
The  wood's  beauty,    strength,    and  rigidity  wake   it  prominent  as 
-a  material   for  musical   iiustrvurtent*,   and   the  sane  qualities  brine 
it   into  extensive  use   for   flooring. 

Many  people  have   an   idea  that  *»hoe  pegs  have  nearly  passed 
out   of  use,    but  the   amount   of  birch  previously  Mentioned  as  made 
into  pegs   and   shanks   yearly  in  17 aw  England   seewb   to  disprove 
this  notion.      Birch,    the   department   says,    is   often  put   on  the  mar- 
ket  in   imitation  of   other  woods,   and  we  raay  open  roany  ?.  door,    sit 
on  many  a  chair,    and  write   on  many  a  desk  which  we   imagine   to  be 
mahogany,   but  which   it:   really  birch  stained   to  resenble    the   genu- 
ine  article. 

Nine   species   of  birch  grow  in  the  United  States,   but  sweet, 
yellow,    paper,    and  river  birch  are    those  most  used.      About 
45,000,000  board   feet   of   the  wood   finds   its  way   to   the  market 
yearly.      Paper  birch  is   one   of   the   few  American   species  v;ith  a 
hold  on  the   forest   stronger   than   it  had  when  America  was  discov- 
ered.     Large   tracts   are   now   covered  with  this   birch  where    there 
was   little   of   it   a  century  aco*      It  comes   in  after    fire,    and   so  re- 
tracts   it  has   taken  possession  of  cover  hundreds   of   square  miles. 

JL       .'i. 
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iTOPoT   1TOTKS 
The    na+1  onal     forests    of   Chi  1  o    cove.t-    -i^ouf.    7,OOO,COO. 


acres . 


The  forest  service  of  India  has  demonstrated  that 

teak  wood  grown  in  plantations  Is  just  as  strong  as  that  vrov 
in  r?atur??.l  forests. 

H1^ en  the  well-protected  forests  of  Crernwciy  are  by  no 
means  Immune  from  fire,  and  the  Prussian  fire  protect  on  system 
makes  use  of  lookout  towers  and  telephones. 

JIuoh  of  the  so-called  silk  nowadays  is  mad'?  of  wood. 
Germeny  produces  more  than  one  million  pounds  of  this  cellulose 
silk,  worth  £*17  500,000.   A  ton  of  wood  v:orth  §10  yields  cellu- 
lose worth  $20,  and  i-his  c^Iluloso  yi9lds  silk  worth  §350. 

Army  "bayonets  now  form  part  of  the  emergency  tele- 
phone oi:>.tfit  of  forest  rangers,  rsed  chiefly  in  f .L^htlii^  fires. 
This  emergency  line  consistr?  of  pmall  instruments  and  a  coil  of 
fine  copper  wire.   The  wire  is  attached  to  tli2  nearest  tele- 
phono  lin<;,  thri  Bayonet  is  trirust  into  noist  ground  at  ths 

.p.1-  end,  pr.d  with  the  clro.ui1  thus  comple-ted.  the  ranger  can 
taJ1  y»rith  h^adcjuarters,  report  his  position,  ar-d  summon  fire 
fighterf3  ..if  necessarv. 


(Prom  the  Forest  Service,  U.  S.  Dept«  of  Agriculture.) 

GOTSENSCTTC  FJI^ALD  EBRD 
is 


The  birth  of  10  calves  in  the  buffalo  herd  maintained 
by  the  government  on  t-.ie  Wichita  national  forest  and  gaino  ref- 
uge. nnar  I.s.tvton  ,  (^/lalioms.,  has  been  reported  by  the  gifflo  war- 
den in  chr-rgo.   Tin  hard  now  contains  a  total  of  4P>  head  of 
fu?J  bloods'j  bvf.f-;l<,  ?  or,  more  properly,  bison,  of  which  27 
&~>mi  rials?  and  21  fomalas.  All  of  the  animals  are  in  splendid 
condition. 

In  1907  the  American  bison  society  donated  to  the 
federal  government  a  nucleus  herd  of  15  animals  which  had  been 
bred  Xnd  rea^-jd  in  the  New  York  zoological  park-   The  anirials 
were  transported  to  the  T7ichita  national  forest,  which  is  also 
a  gsirie  rofug-3  ar>d  ple.cad  under  the  care  of  the  Fcrsi't  Service. 
Th^y  rei.u'ly  ?,rapbed  themselTes  to  their  new  hf-ti  trvo  .  out  the 
are?,  upon,  which  they  ware  placed  was  within  t'.iO  zone  effected 
by  the  Taxas  f^ever  tick  ard  during  the  two  or  t  /vs.-  ??••}*  ye  an  fol- 
lowing their  trans  fr-r  only  the  constant  care  -?..^^  w.\lchf";lr.ess 
of  the  A  ores  t  officar^s  pre'ven'ted  ^.h'o  'complete-  n  era  ^v  ih^  herd. 

The  ar.i?r.^ln  '  w'orp.  exanlrtel  a'J'^.OTv  d^lly  to  -rlcterinine 
whether  t>ey  li^cl  .  boo  one  iMfestod'  wi  ML  Te  :^r  f^v^r  ticks  nr.d 
were  placed  in  specially  designed  cages  and  sprayed  v;itli  crude 


oil  .at  intervals   of  from  15  to   30  days,   but  notwithstanding 
the  e::treue  precautions  which  were   ad  ^  ted  3  of  the  >rn  rials 
died,      GradvaVi.;/,    liv-re-ver  ,    the   enclj^v.res   :n  wn.'.ch    th&   "buf- 
falo were   i-or.f  !-.ed  v^re    ?:•-•:•<  ed    fror-:   f-^ver   ticks   ard   tLr-re   is 
a  posr,  i  hi  I"  t.y  that   ac*    th^  Vi.ifr.rilo   adapted   t.he^jj^lvej    to 
their    nc-.v   er-Tiru/iTu-sn  t   tliey  t.?-:;:^o  .ij^re   or   less    fnsirun^   to 
the   cl:1'.  Es^se.      >To   looses   :?rcn;  Texas    fover  h&,V9   oeciur^^rl  for 
severs  1  70?  rs,    r.nd    t>e  herd  has   almost  quadrupled  in  number 
since    it  7-ra  p   e  ^  i  ?  >•  i  I  i,  r.e  d  „ 

Tlie    >,c  b  thr.t    the  herd  has  not  increased  more 
rapidly  is  dus   '.'ar^ly  to   the   preponderance   of  rrs.a3»   calves-. 
Tills  char^vStsr?  ditto   uf    b"ia  1:ji^J:>.lo   Is   so  pronoar.ced  in  all 
of  the   here's  "^~r  in  cj.ptlvity  that  a  cow  is  considered 
twice  as  valuaole  as  a  bull. 


JBL-'LTt 
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FORESTRY  FOR 
LIGHT  HOUSES 

The  federal  light  house  bureau  and  the  forest  service 

v 

are  cooperating  in  forest  work.  Though  this  sounds  strange,  it 
becomes  a  very  simple  fact,  as  pointed  out  by  the  officials  of 
the  bureaus,  that  the  cooperation  Is  confined  to  the  li£ht  house 
districts  on  the  shores  of  the  great  lakes  in  the  lumber  states 
of  Michigan  and  Wisconsin.  The  light  house  reservations  here 
include  a  total  of  nearly  5,500  acres,  and  range  in  size  from 
30  acres  at  Grand  Island,  Mich.,  to  1,040  acres  at  Grand  Mar&is. 
An  examination  is  just  being  started  to  determine  the 

beet  forest  methods  to  pursue  on  the  reservations.  On  some, 

«, 
from  which  the  timber  has " been" cut,"  white  pine  and  Nbrway-p4*i€— 

will  be  planted.   On  others  the  timber  already  growing  will  be 
-preserved  through  use.   On  two  of  the  reservations,  the  forest 
experts  point  out,  the  opportunities  are  excellent  for  growing 
cedar  and  pine  for  spar  buoys  and  piling,  to  be  used  in  the 
**orx  W  t}ie  light  house  bureau  itself. 

All  parts  of  the  reservations  can  not  be  devoted  to 
forests.   Some  areas  will  have  to  be  left  clear  for  protection 
fr-om  fire,  while  others  immediately  adjacent  to  the  beacons 
themselves  will  have  to  be  left  bare  in  order  that  the  lights 

may  not  be  obscured. 
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(   .,-2  the  TJ0  S.  Forest  Service*) 

PRAIRIE!  DOGS  AND 
TEE  GRAZING  INDUSTRY 


Washington,  June  25  .  —  Ae  a  detail  of  its  canpalgn 
against  prairia  dogs  on  the  sheep  and  cattle  ranges  of  the 
77estr  the  Biological  Survey  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
is  using  carbon  bisulphide  in  connection  with  eight  tons  of 
poisoned  grain  for  the  extermination  of  the  little  pests 
on  the  ranges  of  the  Coconino  national  Forest,  Arizona. 

Generally  the  Biological  Survey  works  to  prevent 
the  extinction  of  "birds  and  mam-rials.   In  the  present  in- 
stance it  justifies  its  war  against  prairie  dogs  on  the 
rr?.rciple  of  the  campaign  against  the  bubonic  -plague  rat 
;  id  i  ,]-.-:.  irr  el,  or  against  the  rabbit  which  girdles  fruit 
trees, 

The  damage  <?'..•::  >  by  the  prairie  dog.  it  is  pointed  ^ 
out,  affects  the  sto--iV  ;••  raising  industry  in  tovo  ways.   First, 
many  acres  are  laid  bare  in  the  neighborhood  of  prairie  dog 
villages,  and  the  amount  of  food  available  for  cattle  is 
proportionally  reduced.   Second,  valuable  animals,  frequently 
horses,  have  to  be  killed  after  they  havo  broken  a  leg  in  a 
prairie  dog  hole. 


"I  V 


According  to  the  Department's  expert  the  stock  In- 
dustry has  unwittingly  favored  the  increase  of  prairie  dogs 
by  killing  off  coyotes  that  prey  upon  stock  but  are  also 
natural  enemies  of  the  prairie  dogs. 

Last  year  on  the  Gochetopa  National  Forest  of  Colo- 
rado fifteen  tons  of  poisoned  oats  freed  somo  26,000  acres 
of  grazing  land  from  prairie  dogs*   On  the  Pike  National 
Forest,  in  the  same  State,  seven  tons  of  oats  were  used  to 
clear  60,000  acres.   This  year  five  or  six  tons  of  the  poi- 
soned grain  only  was  used  on  the  Cochetopa  and  three  tons 
sufficed  for  the  Pike,. 

It  is  estimated  that  on  all  the  National  Forests 
about  278,000  acres,  which  had  been  rendered  worthless  for 
grazing  purposes  by  prairie  dogs,  have  been  restored  to 
their  former  usefulness*  Since  it  takes  on  the  average 
40  acres  to  support  one  oow,  or  eight  sheep,  this  means  a 
gain  in  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  range  sufficient  to 
run  6,950  cattle  or  55,600  sheep. 

In  1908  the  government  began  to  carry  out  this 
campaign,  and  in  1911  worked  on  a  large  scale;  it  was  so 
successful  that  in  1912  the  quantity  of  poison  put  out  was 
doubled.   This  year's  campaign  is  one  of  cleaning  up  the 
areas  v/here  there  was  almost  complete  extermination  in  1912. 

JL  M.  JL  Jl 
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(Prom  1;}i3  .Forest  Service,  U.   £:>  Dopt.   of  .Apiculture.) 

ASSOCIATION   OF  FOREST  USEHS  HOT  RSLMSJID  WE  PUB~IOA 

IfiiY  PARTICIPATE  ID!  EATIOML  TI01T  U1TJPIL   JTJLY  S2 


Washington  s   July  2lc^-'To  give   settlers  and  other  local 
ussv;;  a  larger  voice  ia  rational  forest  adinini  strati  on,   Secretary 

fi'TiGTil'fears  "I^neton  has    jiif-t  prorrtlg&tecl  a  E-TV  rogtilation 
7/n.lch  goce   into   effect  at  once,   providing  a  means  "by  \7hicli  the 
forest  service  may  systematically  cooperate  with  duly  organised, 
associations  of  such  uaerSo 

Any  asaociation  wliose  nenljers   include  a  EC-jority  of 
the  local  residents  making  use  of  the  national  forests  may  get 
together  and  select  a  comittee,   to  meet  with  the  local  forect 
officers.     Kiis  committee  will  be  recognized  in  an  advisory 
capacity  in  settling  questions  which  may  arise  "between  the  for- 
est service  and  the  public  in  the  uee  of  the  forsstSo 

The  exact  wording  of  the  regulation  ia: 

"Wherever  any  association  whose  membership  includes 
a  majority  cf  the  local  residents  using  a  National  Forest-, 
or  portion  thereof,   for  like  purposes,   shall  select  a  com- 
mittee,   an  a^reonvBnt'on  the  p&rt   of  which  shall  be  binding 
upon  tij.o  GB30oiattoat  "sticli  committee,  upon  application  to 
tlie  Di^tr.i^t  Fo:tc?  tor9  ma.y  be   recofTilied  in  an  adTirory  • 
capacity  oti  taaalf  o:C  tAe  c;^^ociatian,   and  shall  ba  cnti^ 
tA«d    in  rociivo'  notice  ol'  y. Topor?od  action  and  have  an  OT^ 

•idty  to  be  h'.m:;-^  *by  tiiv   local  ^or'ost  officer  In  raf~ 
©reace  tc  ^vr/  proposed  changes  likely  to  materially  affect 
tne  use  or  interest   in  the  forest  or  portion  theraof   .    - 


s  o 

Ipltlos?  and  r*  '.M'litj  /?;o-?&ml'ng.co-'y;c---7  i  .    \ 

llt/e  «t<     .  •.  ••   '•  •  -  &l03a.  are  herewith  (OTrSr.*;-  <*•.•,»-  .30 

s  "•---••v  are   -.        '       .'  .   .  to  the  other  rsgiil&r  lir.is/3 
,::;*  business  co^ai^^adl  on  the  Haticnal 


object  of  this  regitlation  ia  to   errtsnd  v/Iiat  raay 
'bo  called  home  partlolpatlon  In  natioiial  forest  Luvnc:gGnern;0  It 
Is  roocgii5.af?d  t-hat  the  TjQSt  use  of  the  forests  is?.  t:o.s  liitaroet 
of  the  general  *re3.iare  '  mseins  the  promotion  of  lio  «,';.!  -G.!^/>';:SP 
and  t3ist  the*  forests  znast  "be  ^ncl-lcd  with  c  *?:•*.  Oil  ooii^iAora-* 
tion  for  all  locel  interests   izivo3.T?:ec!.»     Xt  3.9  recognised  also 
that  public  oor.'.fid^r«co  in  tlic  spirit   of  fairnaer  with  which 
izLdividiial  citizans  are  tre-at-vd  ia  GPsem-lal,   and  -that  local 
participation  in-'tfe^  EOlztleiaorrt;  of  rx.i-y  o*i^£:5.o7.*s  1.3  tha  best 
poc^'ll-le  eafe^UBrd  Q:^air».et  sToitrary  cr  ^nTis-.3  dsei.3.Ic:i3  "by 
loc-3.1  forest   ofi'ioers* 

In  other  T7or3.*sj,  it  is  desired  to  prevent  &&$•  lo.cal 
fueling  that  .a  ?;f>e*e7.rja  user  in  contact  with  the  n^ticnal  for-* 
esl!  fttelrdStT^tiva  Byste.71  i^  up  agaiaet  a  far«*r.Tssy  Bureau  at 
fe^ilttg-t^o,   reyr.resr^n'-js-i-  on  tl;.3  ground  "by  a  forest  officer  ^ho 
;"•)  ?;.s  be  :-;>  OO?*»B  an?.  aga^Gt  Trhose  act  3.  0733   jt  io  lr?ocss?i- 
ble  te  niB>s  effective  -protect  0      In  tto  case  of  the  gra^iriv^  regii« 
Iatic.n3  a  rio'I-hnd  of  c  o  op  o  ration  "between  the  foreot  e&rvice  and 
users  of  th3  for^s*  ra-r^se  nan  "hc?n  developed  whi'3J-  is  »ali  to 
have   done  aw^iy  eomrplo^ly  with  m:y  Biich  f  celling  •<>     Cy.ttia  r^-,/1 

sheep  growers1   associations  ret  only  ^Grji.^t  ~I.i.  tl-o-  G9-l1;lsrPiQnt 

i 
of  disputes  concerning'  .tiidividtLal  pritrllc;g^3  ttit  a?.so   join  in 

the  fornBHatioii  of  plans  for  the  "best  UBO  of  local  ranges  and 


tr  rough  their  national  associations  aro  given  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard  "before  regulations  which  affect  their  industry  as  a  whole  are 
adopted,   'Hie  local  associations  insure  attention  to  com -In.iT.ts  of 
unfair  action  which  aro  found  to  "be  justified,  while  on  the  other 
hand  they  automatically  dispose  of  many  cases  of  complaints  that  are 
found,  when  all  the  facts  are  considered,  not  well  grounded. 

It  is  the  annor.nc ed  policy  of  the  department  to  favor  the 
greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number,  and  the  local  user  over  others,, 
With  the  help  of  the  advisory  boards  now  provided  for,  many  of  the 
problems  affecting  individuals  which  the  application  of  euch  a  policy 
involves  can  be  settled  "by  submitting  thorn  to  what  .is  practically  the 
organized  public  sentiment  of  their  own  neighbors,*   On  the  other  hand 
the  organization  CG,TL  initiate  questions  and  bring  them  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  forer.it  service,  ba-jl:ed  by  the  voice  of  the  majority  of 
thor^  who  are  dependent  upon  the  forest  industries* 

Already  several  associations  besides  those  composed  of 
jjtoc.fe.ien  are  cooperating  with  the  forest  service,  though  there  was 
no  provision  for  their  official  recognition  before  the  new  ruling 
of  tho  Secretary  went  into  effect.   One  of  the  pioneers  was"*  the  IJalad 
Forest  Users1  Association',  composed  of  men  who  reside  in  or  near  tlie 
.Pocatello  Forest  which  lies  on  tho  border  of  Utah  and  Idaho,,   The  ad- 
visory board  of  this  association  has  acted  as  a  clearing  house  for  com- 
plaints c.nd  a  medium  through  which  mutually  advantageous  understandings 
might  be  reached.   It  is  said  to  have  saved  its  members  and  the  forest 
service  much  trouble,  enbarassmenty  and  even  litigation. 


jt. 


the  ?orest  Service,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

CANAL  C013IISSIOIT  NOT  RELEASED  FOR  PUBLICATION 

SEEKS  GENUINE  GREEKHEAR7  UNTIL  OCTOBER  16. 

Clayton  D.  Hell  of  the  U.  S.  forest  service  sailed  today 
from  Mew  York  for  British  Guiana  to  inspect  greenheart  timber  to  be 
used  in  the  construction  of  docks  p,nd  other  marine  works  for  the 
Panana  canal.    He  goes  at  the  request  of  the  isthmian  canal  commis- 
sion, in  order  that  the  engineers  nay  be  sure  that  they  are  getting 
genuine  greenheart  timber,  for  vhich  a  number  of  inferior  substi- 
tutes are  offered. 

Genuine  greenheart  hrs  HIP.  refutation  of  being  the  roost 
resistant  wood  to  the  attack  of  marine  borers  and  to  decay.  Borers 
are  especially  bad  in  tropical  waters.   The  v/ood  is,  in  addition, 
hard,  her.vy,  and  durable,  and  not  subject  to  damage  from  impact  and 
wear.    Indisputable  records  chow  that  the  best  grades  of  this  v/ood 
surpass  iron  and  steel  as  to  lasting  equalities  in  contact  with  salt 
water.   It  has  been  known  and  used  since  1769.   Logs  have  remained 
intact  under  water  for  100  years.   Lock  gates  in  English  canaJs 

have  been  mp.de  of  it  for  yer,rs.  and  the  onlv  limit  of  their  ciura- 

^ 
bility  so  far  has  been  the  length  of  service  of  their  iron  bolts 

and  fastenings,  v/hicli  usually  can  be  renewed  without  much  trouble. 
Greenheart  in  Liverpool  lock  gates  built  in  !Cb6,  removed  to  r.l  low 
a  deepening  and  widening  of  the  shin  channel  in  1894,  wrts  used  ov^r 
a&ain  when  the  gates  were  reconstructed.   The  sills  and  fenders  of 
the  lock  gates  at  Pr.n;.-,mn  will  be  mrde  of  greenheart,  and  much  of  the 

docks  will  be  constructed  of  the  s:ine  material. 
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Pin«    seed   sown  directly  in    the   spots   tfhe-re   the    trees 

ta  rro'.v  Xs  vi--]dli  lite   in  young   trees   0:1  t  u      ahc 

^--'  *«•  ^->         Cw 

3re^t   in  western  Cali  ^  ori.ia. 

This    is    in  ivu-keJ   co:;traot    to    the   ULual   results    in 
:h   cas-^s,    because   a^uirrt^ls  ,    riico,    -viid   birds    v'ill    eat    the 

-.ere    they  are  planted  vithout   protection,    and   even  v/hen 
.emies   allov;  the    seed   to   geminate,    the   ciryinr;  out   of   tn 
soil    in  drcn  th  periods    is  usually  too  riuch   for    the    tiny  seed- 
lin;;..   during  ^heir  first   season. 

Becr.usc    of  the^e   vicissitudes    foresters   usually  finct 
it  -.--iov.s  ^to   ^rov'r   the    sefdl.-ii^s   in  nursery  beds,    where 

nd   plants    c-ir    "ba   protected  by  v/ire    screens   and   shade 
frames,    r-;.d   v/here   '/-tcr  c^n    be    applied  '/hen  needed.      Usur..  ly, 
too,    the    seedlings    are   tran.splcvnt«di  once   or    vice   before   the: 

t   out   in   thei3     fin&l   situation,    the    transplmitins  process 
to   develop    Btocky  plaints   with  compact   sturdy  r^ots- 

nursery  bed  and   transplant   process    involves    tti^e  WO3K 
it    is    said   to   be    :~ener:0.1y   oho-.-.er    in   proportion   to   results 
coiaplished     particularly  v/hen   th^:    cost    of   sead    is   t-hen   into 
.ti  on. 
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The    California   exp'33  inent ,    which    indicates    the   pos- 
sibility of  dlreot    reodln^   of  cer'^.iii    species    in   some    local- 
ities,   was    Conducted  0:1  an   area   of  £2   acres,    sc'.vu   ir    the    fali 
of  1910  to  Jeffroy  i)i:iu.      A  iarg^  jivimbsi-  or  b"Cfdl.'.i  ~s   '..• 
become   thoro^hly  estanlished  and  have  riade    thrifty  ^vo'v.'th. 
The   plantation   is    at   an   iatl-i.de   of   6,000   feet  v/hore    ^?iere    is 
more  moicture   tfen  at    lov/er   elevations - 

V/iien  thn    seeds   v/ere   planted   they  v/?re   coated  with 
red   lead   to  dlsconra^o   nice   r.nd   other   rodeiits,    but    so   far   aa 
the   forest    officers   could    find    out   the   lead   coating  had   no 
•such   effect;      not   enough   of    the    se  .d  -"as    eaten,    however,    to 
destroy   the  value    of   the   plant inr;. 


(5:".iii  th.e  For:.-'jt  Service,  IT,  S.  Dapert.-nont  of  Agrieult  -.re  *  ) 
nroiTA^D  GI^ZIKQ  III  1TOT  HDT5ASED  FOR  FJBLICATIG1I 

OALIFOPilTIA  FORESTS  I'lITIL  S^PIKxBER  1,  191.3. 

Tnere  ha-.-;  bo  en  a  gradual  Increase  In  the  demand  for 
range  rn.thin  the  national  forgets  of  California,  as  Indicated 
"by  the  reports  covering  the  fiscal  year  1913,  which  have  Just 
been  sent  to  the.  forester  in  Wa3hAr?gc.on.-.   Statistics  prepared 
by  the  U.  3.  department  of  agriculture,  r,ovvrever,  ^ho\7  a  falling 
off  in  the  number  of  live  stooge,  in  tL.3  state  of  California 
amounting  to  56,000  he^d  of  ce.ttle  and  53,000  head  of  sheep  as 
o.oii^;(,red  to  the  sai^e  date  of  the  preceding  year. 

rlhc  ?ro£t  stril'.ing  change  in  gracing  conditions  on  the 
national  forests  has  been  in  the  increased  number  of  persons  hold- 
ijig  p  emit  a  to  graze  stock  within  the  formats.   There  are  ID  3  new 
porraltteea,  which  increasen  tho  total  for  the  stats  from  2,868  to 
3,041.   The  tot 3,1  nunber  of  cattle  and  horses  provided  vith  ran^a 
was  181,716  head,  a  raise  of  l,ir.5£  head  above  the  179,764  hsr.d 
for  wliich  permits  were  issued  the  provicua  year.   The  number  of 
sheep  and  ^'oats  also  incroased  from  444  ,.643  head  to  449,105  head, 
a  gain  of  4,457.   Trier e  was,  hov-'evor,  a  slump  in  swine,  which 
dropped  from  3,480  to  2,360  head. 

The  average  nu labor  of  cattle  arid  horsos  por  permt  in  the 
state  of  Oe,lif orrin  i-3  63  head,  -wtiile  the  average  number  of  rheep 
raid  goats  is  1,191  head.   These  average  &  are  a  trifle  less  than  the 
general  average  for  all  the  national  lOreata  of  the  United  States. 
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"tfhlle  the  number  of  ctoc":  gra^nd  upon  the  national  for- 
ests of  California  continues  to  incrs.-i^o.  there  is  as  a  natter  of 
fact  an  actual  decrease  In  the  acreage  of  i crust  land  available 
for  the  033  of  ::tGckgrovr3rs .   This  decrease  Is  CL'.U?  to  se'-'^ral 
ce.uses,  such  as;  actual  e lira! nations  from  the  forests  of  large 
area?*;  the  demands  of  settlers  for  f'grioul  xural  land  undor  the 
hcr.:£sts*d  act  of  Jtvnr  11.  1906;  the  demands  of  tourists  for 
swrJ-l  area^  upon  T/hioli  they  rnay  p:\pture  their  saddle  r.nc1.  pack 
s'ccok  v,rhile  visiting  the  alnost  ooiuitlecs  points  of  scenic  in- 
terest in  the  state.;  ai>d  the  rapid  extension  c:f  tree  growth 
over  areas  v/hich  in  tho  past  fu:  uir;hed  A  largo  proportion  of 
the  forage  consumed  by  the  stock« 

Taring  the  part  year,  fo.r  ivjptr.nce ,  the  fore  at  service 
recommended  the  eliirinatio::!  outright  of  £ 0/113  10.3,000  acr^s  of 
land,  and  the  national  forest  area,  was  restricted  by  that  r^ount » 
It  also  reoor-'j-iondsd  thnt  554  tracts  of  land,  with  an  aggregate 
acreage  of  59,3,77  acres  be  listed  and  opened  to  agricultural  set- 
tlement.  TfTr'.le  in  sone  casen  the  applicants  have  net  filed  upon 
or  occupied  the  land,  a  great  many  of  the  claims  have  been  set- 
tled upon  and  are  rapidly  being  brought  under  cultivation^  thus 
curtailing  the  araount  of  land  available  for  the  pasturage  of 
permitted  stcci:» 

lr..-.ring  the  yt;,.vr  thouGauclc  of  tourists  seek  health  and 
recreation  :*n  the  ruitloral  fcre^lis  of  California,  end  in  order 
to  ouppj y  suitable  forage  for  the  saddle  and  pad:  animals  of 


the   tourists    it  has   been  necor.^ary    to    exclude   cattle   and    sh^ep 
from  many  choice   nv&dovrs   sind   bits    cf    ^-a^s   land.      In   the   riajor- 
i  ty  of   o  a  s  e  s    the    c  t  o  c  k^;r  cv;  er  3  ha  y  •?   v  o  lur  t  p  r  i  1^    c  ons  en  ted   t  o 
t!) or-i   r.-i.luoticns    in   their   grazing   ajLipt&£At€   and    In   soi/;e   cases 
havo   con  tribute  I   to    the   costn    of   .Conce.^,    or  have    ct/icr-u/XGe   pro- 
taote-J.   th-3   creas    cox    aside   for    tourists5    uso:    In   opxte   of  t}i9 
f o,e ';    th^,t    the    SGgregaticn  of  these    tr?.ots  has   materially  reduced 
the   fi/ww, liable    supply  of  forags. 

In   the    eyes    of    thr;  .  r.  lock rr owe r   tha   factor   rhich  moot 
seriously   tlii-catsns    t'-i^    future   of  lu:a   business    is    the   rapid  e> 
tension  of   trees   an^brush  ejver   over   the   lands  v/hich  previously 
Y/ere  principal    sources    of   forage   supply.      Prior   to    the   creation 
of   the   national   forests   repeated   fires   and   the   overgrazing  of 
the   lands   prevented   any  natural   rn^stahlishment   of   the   forest 
cover,    but   under    the    systems   of   fire   protection  and  ranr;e   manage - 
rnsnt   adopted  by  the    cervice    tho    burned-over   lane1  s   tire   reforesting 
Tish«revor   natura"    conditions   are   f  a v  or  able. 

Eov/G-'/ei",    according   to    t.ho    offioers,    the   curtai Client   in 
available   ran^e   ?,r«?,  v.rhich  hcvs   be«n  "brought   about   by   the   condi- 
tions  mentioned   ia   n"re    than  uffiio  G    ry  an   increase!    fn   forage  pro- 
ductivity on   the   landr   rer.ainln^  open   to    the   fjraz::nr;  of   live    stock, 
and   it    ir   qrlto   apparan;,   that   the   iruprovamenu   in  rau^e    conditions 
which   is   be  in/-;  effected  by  tho   forest    service  v/ill  koep   pace   v/ith 
the   demands    of   tha   industry   so    that   it  will  bo    entirely  pos'.:.i'::le    to 
provide   avjamer   range  upon    t-lia   national    .:Vrcsts-  for    all   of   ths    stc.,l; 
7/hlch  can  be    iv  inter  3d  v/i  chj.n   tlie    locality  adjacent    tr    an^.   rat    .    ^..' 
dent  upo?i   the    forest  ranker  , 


(From  the  Forest  Service,  U,  S,  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

CALIFORNIA.  PO'.GR  COIuPAbTY      NOT  RELEASED  FOR  PUBLICATION 
GETS  FEDERAL  I^rJIIT  UNTIL  SEPTEilBKR  17,  1913. 

On  September  5  the  secretary  of  agriculture  signed 
a  water-power  permit  granting  to  the  Sierra  Electric  Power 
Company  the  right  to  use  for  power  development  certain  land 
within  the  Las  sen  national  forest,  California*    The  cozc- 
pany  is  organised  under  the  laws  of  the  state  of  California 
and  has  its  office  and  place  of  business  in  Oakland. 

The  water-power  project  is  located  on  Kill  Creek 
and  approximately  25  miles  east  of  the  city  of  Red  Bluff  in 
Tehama  County.    'By  means  of  low  dams  across  the  creek  the 
flow  is  to  be  diverted  into  a  conduit  with  a  capacity  of 
300  second-feet  and  a  total  length  of  more  than  16  miles. 
At  the  upper  end  of  the  pressure  pipes  a  small  regulating 
reservoir  is  to  be  built.    By  this  means,  it  is  hoped  to 
reduce,  if  not  eliminate,  a  large  portion  of  the  v/ater-waste 
occasioned  by  hourly  fluctuations  of  the  load.    In  the 
power  house  --  which  is  to  be  built  of  concrete  --  there 
will  be  installed  machinery  capable  of  providing  a  constant 
output  of  2?-, 500  kilowatts.    The  electric  power  will  be 
transmitted  to  the  market  at  110,000  volts. 
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m  the  Forest  Service,  U.  S,  Department  of  Agriculture.) 
SRICAff  V700D3  GO  TO  ORIENT 

Recent  statistics  indicate  a  marked  increase  in  exports  of  lum- 
r  from  the  United  States-  to  the  Orient.  More  than  a  quarter  of  a 
ill ion  feet  of  American  woods  are  reported  as  being  used  in  Samoa, 
Hawaii,  and  the  Hiilippine  Islands. 

Heretofore,  it  is  said,  raw  materials  have  been  made  up  into 
finished  articles  in  the  United  Spates,  almost  without  exception, 
arid  exported  as  such.  With  the  discovery  by  American  manufacturers 
in  the  Philippines  that  they  oould  import  United  States  woods  .and 
make  them  up  with  profit  there,  wood-using  factories  were  "built* 
I&cific  coast  wood-s,  in  consequence,  are  in  many  cases  taking  the 
af  the  native  woods  .with  such  picturesque  names  as  apitong, 
,  narra,  land  yacal. 
Douglas  fir,  according  to  the  information  collected  by  the 
forest  service,  is  the  principal  wood,  exported  fron  this  country. 
It  is  said  to  be  the  favorite  wood  among  Insular  manufacturers  for 
flooring,  ceiling,  siding,  cornice,  shelving,  finish,  and  boat  work, 
Makers  of  furniture  demand  California  redwood  and  sugar  pine,  south- 
ern quarter-sawed  :>akj  eastern  ash,  sugar  maple,  and  western  white 

pine* 

Pour  woods,  principally  conifers,  and  oaks,  go  infco  the  ce. . -'..no- 
tion nf/ boats;  for  framing  parts,  masts,  spars,  Interior  trim,  plank- 
ing, boat  cro.ofcs,  and  tiller  handles.  Meat  blocks  are  roade  from  sugar 
maple ,  .which  with  aycattore  supplies  the  entire  demand  in  the  United 
States..  Wagon  felloes  are  made  of  white  oak,  and  other  parts  of  ve- 
hicles are  manufactured  from  high -grades  -of  white  ash  and  v^iite  oak. 
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(Fror:  the  Forest   Service,    U.    S.    Department   of  Agriculture-) 

STOCKTON    PART- 1C  I  PAT]-:    IN   IIAKA3K1ISN? 
OF  NATIONAL  FOJ^STS 

During   the   past    fiscal  year,    according   to   a   report 
of   the   U.    S.    forest    service,    31   local   organizations    of    stock- 
growers   using  national    forest    ranges   have    applied    for   and    se- 
cured   the   official   recognition  of    their   advisory  board?   by  the 
forest    service.      This    brinks'  the   number    of   associations    offi- 
cially re^o^nized  by   the   forest   service    to   a   total   of   115. 

Through   the   medium:  of   theae   advisory  boards    several 
thousand    stockmen  v;ho   graze    stock  upon   the   national   forests"; 
nov.    tv.  l;e    an   active    part    in  disc-wrsins   all   problems    of   forest 
administration  which   r-.ffect   their    interests.      The   result, 
states    the    forest    service   report,    has   been   the    elimination   of 
misunderstanding   re^ardin^  the   requirenentb   of   the   stock   inter-' 
ests   arid   an   improvement   in  methods    of  rp.nge   control  v/hich  has 
\von    tlie    endorsciient   and   rpproval   of    the    lar^e  majority   of   fhe 
persons  v/ho   depend   upon   the   national   forests    for   the   pasturage 
of   their    stock. 

T\A*O   of    the   stockmen's   associations   are   national   in 
their   scope   and   one    is   a   state   organization.      The   rei:iaininc 


112  are    local   organizations. 


The   stoclonen  have,    it    is    said, 


been    successful   in   securing   advitory  boards   composed   of   b 
minded,    unselfish  men   of  v/i.rie   ]>ractical    bxperionce  v;ho  h:i 
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worked   for   the   "best    interests   of   their    industry  but   at    the 
same    tine  have   given  intelligent   consideration   to    the   need 
for   forest  protection,    and  rrhc    therefore   have   directed   their 
r  ee  oraiaend^  r, ?.  on s    r.  Aon .;;  c  c.n£  A,  r  *.?c  t  'I  \r c   "J  Ine  s  . 

The    reoorit    c-der   •*•!    Secretary  Houston  extending 
official  recognition  "l.c    org^i&aticvia    of   ether  cl-':.sses   of 
forest  users    is   r.aid   to  hnv^   rc3u''.t ed  nain'dby  from  the    large 
measure   of   success  won  by  the  cooperation  of   the   government 
v;ith   the   stockmen. 


J.L    *       _'L  M. 
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(From  TJ.    S.    Apartment  of  Apiculture.   Forost   Service.) 
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An  agricultural  colony  in  Palestine  has  ju.^t  applied 
to  the  U»  S.  forest  service  for  help  in  planting  treer.to  "bind 
the  drifting  sands  of  the  lledi  terras©  an.   The  colony  is  near 
Jaffa,  or  Tafa,  the  ancient  -Joppa  of  the  Bibla,  and  there  is 
being  developed,  in  connection  w5  th  it  a  seaside  resort,  with" 
h  ,;:6.(.,  villas,  "bath  houses,  a.icl  gardens. 

The  experts  of  the  service  point  oxit  that  the  recla- 
mation of  sand  dunes  is  not  a  serious  problem  in  the  eastern 
United  States  because  the  prevailing  winds  are  from  the  land 
and  the  sand  is  "blown  into  the  sea*   On  the  west  coast  the 
situation  is  more  serious*   The  most  notable  example  of  re- 
claimed sand  areas  there  is  furnished  by  Golden  Gate  Park,  San 
Francisco,  where  grasses,  acacias  r  and,  later,  trees  and  shrubs 
have  converted  sand  wastes  into  pleasure  grounds  of  great  beauty, 

The  attention  of  the  Palestine  colony  is  called  to 
the  wonderful  reclamation  of  the  Landes,  Prance,  where  a  T/ealth- 
producing  forest  of  maritime  pine,  the  source  of  the  French  tur- 
pentine, has  been  ;gr  own  oO  take  the  place  of  shifting  dunes. 
The  American  foresters  ai&o'  give  the  address  of  the  French 
seedsman  who  furnished  this  government  with  the  maritime  pine 
se^d  which  has  been  used  in  planting  experiments  on  the  Florida 
national  forest,  near  the  Gulf  coast. 
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FOREST  NOTES 

11/10/13 

There  is  a  flourishing  forest  school  in  the  Phil- 
ippines, and  .28  men  were  graduated  with  the  class  of  1913. 

The  so-called  Scotch  pine  is  the  principal  tree 
in  the  Prussian  forests*   Its  wood  is  much  like  that  of  the 
western  yellow  pine  of  the  United  States. 

In  general  it  may  be  stated  that  the  most  danger- 
ous forest  fire  periods  in  the  west  are  in  middle  and  late 
summer;  in  the  east  they  are  in  the  spring  and  fall* 

Because  of  the  importance  of  forestry  at  the  annual 
conservation  congress  ift  Washington  November '18  to  20,  an  extra 
day  is  added  to  the  sessions,  Monday,  the  17th* 

It  has  been  suggested  that  guayacan,  a  very  hard 
wood  of  Central  America,  may  furnish  shuttle  blocks  to  supple- 
ment dogwood  and  persimmon,  now  most  used,  and  in  dahger' Of 
becoming  exhausted* 


Iftider  forest  regulations  in  Colombia >  rubber  gather- 
ers are  required  to  give  the  trees  a  rest  period  in  tapping 
them  far  gum*  the  size,  number,  and  location  of  the  incisions 
are  regulated  by  law.   In  the  United  State*  similar  regulations 
are  in  force  in  the  tapping  of  pines  for  turpentine  on  the 
Florida  national  forest. 

Jl  Ji  M.  J*. 
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(From  the  Forest  Service,  U.  3-  Department  of  Agriculture,) 
STATES  SHOULD  COOPEKA?::  ITOT  RELEASED  FOR  PUBLICA- 

V/ITJ1  ^'Jil^ST  C/Vl^RS  TICK  UNTIL  NOVFJB^};  18 

Washington,  November  17. — In  addition  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  its  waste  lands  for  forest  purposes,  th3  individual 
state  should  play  a  part  ir  cooperating  v/itn  private  lifflberlarid 
owners,  commensurate  with  the  interest  \vhich  the  state  has  in 
maintaining  its  timber  supply, 

This  principle  is  enunciated  by  the  committee  on  state 
forestry  at  the  national  conservation  congress  here,   The  committee 
further  recommends  as  goneral  principled  for  the  practice  of  state 
forestry  everywhere  that  tho  ruvor/i' r.g  board  should  be  removed 
from  partisan  political  control,  a:,id  that  the  state  forester  should 
be  fitted  for  his  vrork  by  prof  es  sior.p,!  trrinivic  and  expar: eace . 

Civil  service  Ehoalc.  govern  in  the  selection  of  all  for- 
est officers,  and  all  industries  directly  dependent  en  the  forests 
should  be  represented  on  the  state  forestry  beard*   Further,  the 
conn-ait  tee  says,  the  forest  officers  should  have  ample  discretionary 
power,  and  should  be  delegated  enough  authority  to  settle  contrc 
versies  as  they  arise, 

After  an  organization  is  formed  it.  should  be  provided 
with  machinery  which  will  make  its  work  effective,  such  as  ample 
funds,  a  sufficient  force,  prompt  and  effective  measures  against 
forest  vandalism,  and  a  strong  police  power.   Without  inclua 
all  these  things,  the  coni-iittee  s:iys.  state  legislation  will  fsil 

of  its  purpose  and  largely  be  a  dead  letter. 
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u:-:t  x.ovued,  '!:•;•/  the  forest  service  calls 
us  lav»-j  under  i^hlch  ^.oro  than  a  third 
of  all  national  forest  receipt?  {jo  "--o  tho  tennfit  of  the 
states  i::i  v/l_ir,Ii  tiis  fcre^tL  are  situated,  i'or  schools  and 
roads  e   I:i  191?,  the  amount  of  noney  thus  irf.^e  r-.T3,I  lable  for 
stato  purposos  totaled  about  f^GjCOO.   Tl-ie  report  lo'aa  not 
show  'die  aoiounts  clue  xro^n  the  receipts  of  the  fiscal  year 
vhich  cloiaed.  Juno  30,  ]913(.   including  fho-o,  th-  scales  » 
share  uf  naticsial  forest  f^rdn  siuce  the  laws  were  passed 
has  t'^gre  gated  cv^r  $3.000,000- 

:fn.^ce  facts  are  set  forth,  aoccrd?-n,g  to  the  forest 
service.,  "be-;  wise  a  \  ::pv.j  ar  inpression  ntill  c::ist.-3  that  p,ll 
ramey  received  "by  the  r-c'-rsmrnsnt  ":?ron  t-imbsr  sf^e^j  grazing 
J'v-  os;,  water  p-:-Tv«r  pei-::o.ltf>,  sto.,  ij^  renr^,nent?..^'  4c'I"ev\  out  of 
the  ctcj.te£  "where  it  is  p:iid  a/od  goes  into  th-2  rational  treas- 
ury to  :  "/vot-  ul.;.o  goriero.I  sxpensos  of  the  ^OYerTunenta    This 
Idas,  is  :  s  -^':   •   "  ?yi  LI,  '  •-  soaie  f.-xto^tj  e^en  anong  actual 

•  •;:  •  •;  •j--ie::"   In  4hs  natlc:\c'l  forohrr,  gt&tes,  Yri:::ere  tho  division 
of  receipts  with  the  states  has  teen  going  en  for  years. 


The  circular  states  that  part  of  the  gross  receipts 
of  the  national  forests  was  first  raacle  available  for  schools 
and  roads  when  the  agricultural  appropriation  act  of  June  3O? 
1906,  directed  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  pay  over  to 
the  state  or  territory  in  which  any  forest  reserve  was  situ- 
ated ten  per  cent  of  all  money  received  during  the  fiscal 
year  from  such  reserve.   The  money  was  to  "be  expended  "by  the 
state  or  territorial  legislature  for  the  benefit  of  public 
schools  and  roads  in  the  counties  in  which  the  forest  re- 
syrvc-j  lay.   This  legislation  was  recommended  by  the  forest 
service  because  of  the  recognized  burden  imposed  locally 
where  national  forests  operate  to  prevent  much  land  from 
besoirln/j  ta^ablCo 

In  1903  the  amount  to  be  paid  to  the  states  was 
increased  to  25  per  cent,  and  a  proviso  of  the  earlier  act 
that  no  more  should  be  paid  to  a  county  than  40  per  cent  of 
its  total  income  from  other  sources  was  eliminated.   Since 
this  proviso  was  removed 7  some  of  the  counties—  receipts 
from  national  forest  lands  have  equalled  their  income  from 
all  other  sources. 

In  August,  1912,  the  agricultural  appropriation  act 
for  the  year  made  available  an  additional  10  per  cent  of  the 
money  received  from  national  forests  to  build  and  maintain 

c. 3  and  trails  T^ihiii  i:at3.?inal  forests  for  the  benefit  of 
the  public,  in  the  states  from  which  these  proceeds  are  de- 
rived. This  10  per  cent  "road  item, "  as  it  is  called,  is 


-nad  by  the   Socre-tary^of  >^~l<ri;iXtij'.-'~^7   Y.IIG   rnny-    acooraLr^j 

ot,    7J^l>?nt)ver  praotioatls   In   tli-a.  co^jrs~^c-tic:i  .and 
ffialjxtenance   of   such  roads,    secure   the   cooperation  or  #.icl  of 
the  proper    st/ste   or   territorial  authorities   in.  the   further- 
ance  of  any  e^ten  of  high/drays   of   Alii  oh.  sucli  roads  may  be 
:nao.e   a   pave,"        Tile   total   t:-:;cL!}.it   erponded  under   this   provi- 
£*:-:i   from  the   rsoelpta   of   the   fiacal  year   1912  is   $.c07R2t'5* 
J-^.IB  \VP-S   apportioned  among   the   states   as    follows;     A-laska 
$4?675?   /.rizcna  ^24,545.    Arkansas   f 2,283,   California 
124,8^1.    Colorado   ££l,br3,    Florida  §93.1,    IdaLo   $23,S09?   San-. 
sac   |p4o9T    Miohi^^i  ^2,   lUnr'^ota  $503,   Hcn.tana  $.<;??^?:-3,   Ife- 
brask?,  f-J.^ooO,  Kerada  c5e>r034,   E'eTr  llexlco  §ll.r::0r  Korbh 
Pa^ctA   ^,3?    OklaJioxna  5/^1,    Orc-r-on  $17 5  023,    South  I)£j;:ota 


The  v!esk?   1*r.7  o:f  Iferch  1,    1911,   providing  for   the 
acquisition  of  lauds   in  the  Appalachians .   provides    that   five 
per  cent   ef  rsoneys   receive.!  from  each  Tiatio^.r.l  fo/^st   into 
which  the  lar.ds   aon^J.red  are  uiyidad,    be   tu.rnod  oTsr   to    the 
state   for   its  pu'bllo    schools  and  roads.      Kevr  'Alc-'cioo  axd  /Ari- 
zona,   besides   the   ^'i-T'8  "before  mentioned,    are    entitled   to  ep- 

for^j'l-3    iri    th/jyt;   5  ',r  :  -.. -..    in  return   for   the   state    school   soc- 
t'ona   v,rlviin  a«ti$.'Caiftl   I'orf^ts.      This  prevision  ,ia_,e:^h-:>u  lod  In 

two  new  states. 

M.  JL  JL 
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(From  the  Forest"  Service,  U.  8.  Dep.t .  of  Agriculture.) 

•REST  INSECT 
•VAGES  STOPPED 


By  a  prompt  campaign  against  a  flourishing  colony  of  "bark  beetles 
•  the  Ochoco  national  forest  in  central  Oregon,  the  government  is  elim- 
K&ting  a  danger  w^ich  threatened  to  destroy  millions  of  feet  of  timber. 

Some  authorities  claim  that  the  amount  of  timber  killed  eaoii  year 
"by  insects  is  equalled  only  by  the  annual  loss  from  forest  fires.   Among 
te  most  destructive  of  these  insect  enemies  are  the  bark  beetles,  one 

which,  the  mountain  pine  beetle,  is  responsible  for  most,  of  the  dam- 
gre  on  the  Ochoco  forest.   This  deadly  little  beetle  is  less  than  a  quar- 

of  an  inch  in  length,  but  bears  the  ponderous  scientific  name  of 
droctonus  monticolae  Hopk.  which,  being  interpreted,  signifies  killer 
the  mountain  pine  tree,  discovered  by  Hopkins. 

Its  methods  of  operation  are  interesting.   The  mature  beetle  bores 
ough  the  bark  of  the  tree  and  excavates  a  gallery  in  the  inner  living 
k  and  in  the  outer  surface  of  the  wood  in  which  it  lays  its  eggs, 
n  hatched  each  young  larva,  or  beetle-grub,  channels  into  this  grow- 
portitfn  of  the  trunk,  feeding  upon  the  inner  bark.   When  full  grown 
the  larva,  after  passing  through  a  dormant,  or  pupal  stage,  becomes  a 
•etle.   This  beetle  then  drills  out  through  the  bark  in  July,  and, 

Sing  into  the  world  seeks  a  fresh  tree  and  starts  a  new  generation. 
h  this  "chain-letter"  method,  it  soon  infests  a  large  area.'  The  gal- 

or  channels  of  the  larvae  girdle  the  tree  and  kill  it,  and  the 
•etle's  presence  is  usually  discovered,  as  it  was  in  the  Ochoco  for- 
t,  by  a  patch  of  red-brown  dead  pine  trees  in  the  midst  of  a  mountain- 
de  of  green. 

In  fighting  this  forest  scourge,  the  method  recommended  by  the 
au  of  Entomology  is  followed.   The  simple  removal  of  the  bark  of 
Wfested  trees  between  October  and  July,  while  the  larvae  are  still  in 
me  tree,  is  sufficient  to  kill  them.   The  lumber  may  then  be  sold  while 

is  yet  sound.   On  the  Ochoco  forest,  however,  there  was  no  market,  and 
Me  forest  officers  found  that  the  cheaper  and  more  effective  method  of 

htrol  was  to  cut  the  trees  and  burn  them  before  the  new  broods  of 
•etles  could  emerge.   In  1912  the  infestation  was  given  a  decided  check' 

the  cutting  of  3,500  trees.   This  summer  the  attack  on  the  insects 
Be  resumed  with  renewed  vigor,  and  42  laborers,  in  charge  of  a  forest 
•ficer,  cut  more  than  40,000  trees.   As  a  result  of  these  vigorous  meas- 
the  government  apparently  has  the  beetles  under  control. 


Ls   Forest  SjerT.ice     U,    £»  'Ds^r^snt   cf 
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The  free  graain^  of  £,COO  head  of  'sh^op  \tpcn  -the  Bit- 
terroot  rational  forest,  in  the  &-Uvte  OL'  Montana  j  has  bsen  an- 
thorized  "by  the  secretary  of  agrlculturo  as  part  of  a  navel  ex- 
per5;v.^i-it  'vi  trapping  the  deadly  spotted  f^rer  tici:«   the  forest' 
e^-rvice-  and  the  public  health  eervioe  arQ  working  together  in 
cooperation  with  local  sheep  growers  ;Lis  tills  new  canp^,ign« 

It  is  the  general  belief  of  the  leading  medical  au- 
thorities that  the  mysterious  and  frequently  fat-el  ^.i»easre  c.,£u~ 
inonly  knor^t  as  spotted  fever  is  spread  by  the  tick  $*&8&Q6&t<Hr 
G-nd9rs?oni  vrhich,  in  parts  of  the  Bitt-erroot  forest,  occurs  In 
such  Xv,t;^r.d5>r>ee  tl^.t  it  constitutes  &  ren.1  raenace  .to  rssvn  and 
beast.  •SuiM-eon  Jto  Clint  ic  of  the  public  health  service  died 
lest  year  o-f  spo.tt-sd  fever  contracted  during  hin  study  of  the 
disesse-ftnd  its  control* 

Tae  plan  proposed  cpntenplr.tes  the  grazing  of  t'*ro 
bands  of  slieep  upon  the  parts  of  the  forest  where  the  tick  Is 
•s^ct  abundant.,  v/ith  tha  idcg,  t^mt  large  nur^era  of  thfc  ticks 
7*  ill  attach  thc'.rr,5"i"-.Tes  to  the  shaep.   Then,  aa  poca&lott  re- 
q.uirt^?  the  shsop  will  be  freed  of  the  ticks,  "by  being.  dipped 

20  F 


in  an  insecticide-  solution  which  v/ill  kill  the  ticks  without 
in  any  way  injuring  the  sheep. 

the  engorging  of  the  female  tick  with  blood  is  one 
of  the  essential  functions  of  reproduction,  and  this  gorging 
must  of  necessity  take  place  upon,  the  -larger  manuals  \7hioh 
serv.e  KB  -hosts  to  the  tir»fc.   The  U..  S.  b5.clogj.cal  survey  has 
reached  the  conclusion  that  the  great  bulk  6f  the  fever  ticks 
which  become  filled  with  blood  get  their  supply  while  at- 
tacnj&d  to  domosti(y  Btoc.*tc  and  that  if  the  d^nostic  animal  a 
are  freed  of  ti^ks  by  dippl:igj  by  spraying,  or  by  SO&B  ether 
effective  nr.otMd  of  treateant,  the  chancee  of  the  infection 
of  hurtan  bo  Ing*  will  "be  vastly  reduced.   Of  the  different 
dorriettic  rr;l^-vl^  the.  sheep  la  the  most  readily  handled  and 
tlx-3  easiest  to  dip  or  tre«,tf  hence  the  selection  of  sheep  for 
use  in  the  experiment* 

i  •        #  #  # 


(From  the   Forest   Service,    U,    S.    Department  of  Agriculture,} 

BSST  YH;AR  FO:-~. 
GOVERNMENT'S  FOISTS 


Washington,  December  10, — More  than  2  billion  board 
feet  of  timber,  with  a  value  of  4-J-  million  dollars  an  the  stump, 
was  sold  by  the  forest  service  last  year,  according  to  the  annual 
report  of  Henry  S.  Graves,  forester,  published  today*   This  is  an 
increase  of  167  p-er  cent  over  the  sales  of  the  preceding  year* 
The  timber  sold  was  largely  for  future  cutting  under  contracts 
J  that  will  run  for  a  number  of  years.   The  actual  cut  was  a  little 
less  than  500  million  board  feet,  an  increase  of  15  per  cent  over 
1912f   Still  larger  sales  are  in  prospect. 

Timber  sale  methods  and  yproblems 

The  timber  sale  policy  of  ihe  forest  service  is  sum- 
marized as  aiming  first  of  all  to  prevent  losses  by  fire,  and 
secondly  to  utilize  the  ripe  timber  which  can  be  marketed. 
Other  aims  are:   to  cut  so  as  to  insure  restocking  and  forest 
permanence;  to  get  the  full  market  value  for  the  timber  sold; 
to  prevent  speculative  acquisition  and  private  monopoly  of  pub- 
lic timber  and  to  maintain  competitive  conditions  in  the  lumber 
industry  so  far  as  possible;  to  provide  first  for  the  needs  ->f 
local  communities  and  industries;  to  open  lands  of  agricultural 
ve-lue  to  settlement  without  allowing  them  to  be  tied  up  by  timber 
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speculators;  and  finally,  to  secure  as  soon  as  possible  the 
cost  of  production  and  administration  to  the  government  and  a 
revenue  to  the  national  forest  states ,  to  which  go  25  per  cent 
of  all  receipts. 

A  large  number  of  national  forests  already  more  than 

4 

pay  operating  expenses.   The  revenue  from  the  Alaskan  forests 
now  exceeds  the  cost  of  administration*   The  same  is  true  gen- 
erally in  the  southwest. 

Range  management  and  receipts 

The  forage  resources  of  the  national  forests  are 
pointed  out  as  contributing  to  the  maintenance  of  over  20  rail- 
lion  head  of  livestock,  v/hich  supply  in  part  at  least  the  de- 
mands for  meat,  hides,  or  wool  of  every  state  in  the  union. 
The  receipts  from  grazing,  during  1913,  though  second  to  those 
from  timber  were  more  than  a  million  dollars,  and  showed  an  in- 
crease over  the  previous  year  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
season  was  less  favorable  and  the  area  reduced.   Over  4  per  cent 
more  stock  was  grazed  as  the  result  of  increased  forage  produc- 
tion and  improvements  in  handling  stock,  especially  sheep* 

The  system  of  range  management  employed  by  the  forest 
service  is  held  to  offer  hope  of  relief  to  the  average  citizen 
concerned  over  the  dwindling  supply  of  meat  products  and  their 
alarming  rise  in  cost.   The  national  forests  furnish  abundant 
forage  supplies >  opportunity  for  the  adoption  of  the  best  meth- 
ods, freedom  from  livestock  dizsases,  and  protection  in  the  en- 
joyment of  all  rights  and  privileges.   Cattle  from  the  Hayden 
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national  forest  In  Colorado  took  the  grand  championship  prize  at 

the  National  Live  Stock  Show  in  Denver,  and  in  many  cases  the 

f. 

lambs  from  the  forests  tapped  the  market.  Losses  from  predatory 
animals  are  growing  less  as  ^she  wolves,  bears,  and  other  animals 
are  killed  *ff  by  forest  officers* 

Game  protection 

In  connection  with  the  grazing  work,  the  forests  serve 
to  protect  game;  and  the  Wichita  forest,  with  its  buffalo  herd, 
is  one  of  the  show  places  of  Oklahoma*   During  the  year  the  serv- 
ice cooperated  with  the  biological  survey  in  placing  over  twa  hun- 
dred elk  on  various  national  forests,   A  large  number  of  streams 
were  stocked  with  trout  fry* 

Claims  on  the  national  forests 

A  large  part  of  the  report  is  devoted  to  a  discussion 
of  various  kinds  of  claims  under  which  title  to  land  within  the 
forests  is  sought.   Nearly  a  thousand  homesteads  were  taken  up 
under  a  special  act  which  provides  for  opening  to  settlement  land 
suitable  for  agriculture.   The  report  states,  however,  that  some 
old  homestead  claims  were  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
timber,  and  the  same  is  still  true  of  soiie  mining  claims, 

"As  attempted  frauds  under  the  mining  laws  are 
usually  resorted  to  by  interests  in  no  way  associated 
with  raining,  similarly  the  vast  majority  of  homestead 
frauds  are  not  chargeable  to  practical  farming;  but  the 
appeal  to  popular  prejudice  has  been  made  in  the  name 
of  the  mining  industry  and  in  the  name  of  the  farmers 
of  the  country*11 
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Mining  claims 

"The  mining  laws  t "  Kr,  Graves  says,  "afford  the  great-, 
est  cloak  for  land  frauds  in  the  national  forests,  and  fraudulent 
mining  claims  are  initiated  by  men  and  interests  having  no  connec- 
tion whatever  with  the  mining  industry*"   The  mining  laws,  for  exam- 
ple, have  been  used  to  cover  towns! te  and  timber  claims,  to  secure 

farms  and  ranches,  to  secure  mineral  springs,  sites  for  saloons, 
water  power  sites,  and  stock  watering  places* 

It  has  often  been  asserted  that  the  national  forests  have 

• 

operated  as  a  bar  to  legitimate  mining  development.   Figures  col- 
lected in  Colorado  during  the  past  year  show  that,  if  anything, 
there  is  more  activity  in  prospecting  on  the  national  forests  than 
outside. 

"As  with  the  stock  industry,  the  proper  relations 
of  the  forest  service  with  the  mining  industry  should 
be  cooperative.'1 

Classifying  lrynds  for  use 

One  of  the  largest  tasks  of  the  service  during  the  past 
year  has  been  the  classification  of  la.nds  within  the  national  for- 
ests in  respect  to  their  highest  future  use.   This  work  was  under- 
taken during  1913  on  a  more  comprehensive  scale  than  ever  before, 
because  there  was  a  specific  appropriation  for  the  purpose.   Large 
areas  are  being  classified  where  the  araounfe  of  land  chiefly  valuable 
for  agriculture  warrants  its  being  taken  out  of  the  forests,  and  it 
also  takes  care  of  areas  on  which  detailed  classification  will  dis- 
close small  areas  suitable  for  agricultural  development  within  the 
forests,   The  work  is  being  carried  on  with  the  assistance  «f  the 
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bureau  of  soils  and  the  bureau  of  plant  industry.   One  result  of 
this  work  Fas  the  elimination  of  340,000  acres  from  the  Nebraska 
national  forest,  23,000  acres  from  the  Rainier,  in  Y/ashington,  and 
413,770  acres  from  the  Deschutes  and  Paulina,  in  Oregon.   About 
300,000  acres  in  small  isolated  tracts  were  listed  for  settlement 
during  the  year*   The  areas  now  being  examined  for  classification 

have  a  total  area  of  about  3  million  acres. 

\ 
Wa ter 'power  development 

The  development  of  water  power  upon  the  national  forests 
increased  rapidly  during  the  year,  particularly  in  California*   It 
is  the  purpose  of  the  service  to  encourage  power  development  in  every 
possible  way,  while  safeguarding  the  interests  of  the  public.   The 
minimum  output  from  the  permits  now  in  force  is  nearly  800  thousand 
horsepower. 

Regulations  nor;  in  force  aim  to  safeguard  the  interests 
of  the  public,  prevent' speculative  holding  of  power  sites,  provide 
for  complete  and  proper  development  and  continuous  operation,  se- 
cure a  return  to  the  government -for  the  privilege  granted,  provide 
a  means  by  which  states  and  municipalities  may  acquire  power  per- 
mits, and  prevent  unjust  charges  being  placed  on  the  consumer. 

Irnprcv enent  s  on  the  forests 

The  forests  arc  being  roa.de  increasingly  accessible-  More 
than  350  miles  of  road,  nearly  300  miles  of  fire  lines,  nearly  4, COO 
miles  of  telephone  lines,,  and  £,600  miles  of  trails  were  built.   The 
present  value  of  all  public  improvements  fm  the  forests  is  somewhat 
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ever  $3,000,000,  two- thirds  of  this  amount  having  been  put  into 
lines  of  communication  and  proteotioru 

Receipts  from  all  sources  for  the  year  were  slightly  under 
§2 , 500, 000,  showing  an  increase  of  14  per  cent  over  1912,  while  ex- 
penditures for  administration  and  protection  were  slightly  over 
$4,600,000,  showing  a  decrease  from  1912  of  2  per  cent.   It  is 
pointed  out  that  tlie  work  of  examining  and  appraising  timber  prior 
to  sale  is  seriously  behindhand  in  some  regions  and  that  larger  re- 
ceipts from  timber  are  contingent  upon  the  funds  that  can  be  made 
available  for  this  purpose.   Although  money  for  timbei — sale  work 
is  necessarily  subtracted  from  v;hat  is  needed  to  protect  the  for- 
ests against  fire,  improved  organization  of  the  fire-protective  sys- 
tem has  increased  its  efficiency.   Owing  partly  to  favorable  weather 
conditions  the  total  fire  loss,  was  only  ;$67,000,  less  than  19  per 
cent  of  last  year,  which  was  the  best  to  date. 

The  resident  population  of  the  forests  is  given  as  nearly 
200,000,  and  the  transient  population  as  over  1,500,000,   Recreation 
use  of  the  forests  is  increasing  greatly,  pjid  is  in  some  places  giv- 
ing rise  to  the  need  for  careful  sanitary  regulation  in  the  interest 
of  tho  1,200  cities  deriving  their  water  supplies  from  streams  pro- 
iieoted  by  the  forestst 

Mone y  for  the  states 

Under  existing  lav/,  25  per  cent  of  the  gross  receipts 
from  the  forests  is  paid  over  to  the  states  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment for  the  benefit  of 'county  schools  and  roads.   An  additional 
10  per  cent  is  expended  in  building  roads  and  trails  for  the  benefit 
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of  the  public.   About  $587,000  will  be  available  for  the  states 
during  the  current  year  from  last  year's  receipts,  besides 
§235,000  provided  for  in  the  road  fund.   Altogether,  including 
special  funds  to  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  the  national  forests  pro- 
vided nearly  §867,000  to  be  expended  for  the  benefit  of  the  states 
in  which  they  are  situated, 

Appalachian  forests 

More  than  700  thousand  acres  have  been  acquired  for  na- 
tional forest  purposes  in  the  southern  Appalachians  and  White  moun- 
tains, of  which  considerably  more  than  half  was  secured  during  1913, 
These  lands  are  being  protected  against  fire  and  the  work  of  the 
government  has  greatly  strengthened  local  sentiment  against  forest 
fires.   Some  250  miles  of  trail,  to  help  in  fire  control,  were  com- 
pleted during  the  year. 

Cooperation  with  states 

Cooperation  with  states  in  protecting  forested  water- 
sheds from  fire  has  brought  about  a  cooperative  field  organization 
in  fifteen  states  and  the  same  arrangement  is  contemplated  with 
three  others. 
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A  rancher  ha-  applied  for  the  rental  of  3.';'0  acres  on 
the  .Pike  national  forest,  Colorado,  to  be  used  in  connection  with 
other  private  land,  for  raising  elk  as  a  cor^.ercial  venture. 

The  government  has  just  sold  45,000  cords  of  cedar  wood 
for  shingles  fron  the  'Yrbhington  national  forest-   The  shingles 
manufactured  from  this  vcod,  laid  six  inches  to  the  \veather,  would 
cover  2-J-  sqiu-re  miles  of  roof. 

The  navy  department  has  asked  the  forest  service  to  in- 
vestigate gi.il  jo,  a  Philippine,  wood,  for  possible  use  in  decking 
boats  and  ships.   Longleaf  pine,  sugar  maple,  and  beech  are  the 
d  ome  s  t  i  c  wo  o  d  s  no  s  t  used  for  decks. 

T  h  e  s  ta  t  c-  un  i  v  e  i  s  1  1  y  1  ai  id  c  i  n  Ar  i  z  ona  ar  o  to  be  lum- 
bered  under  a  cooperative  agreerceiit  betv/een  the  government  and 
the  state  land  coionission.   Ai'izona  is  r.he  first  state  in  the 
sou  hwest  and.  one  of  fev/  in  the  country  to  cut  its  timbered  la,nds 
on  fore  ,:  try  pr  inc  ip  le  s  - 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Anerican  Pores  try  Association 
will  b<  ridd  in  Washington  on  January  ^4-   A  president,  tv/enty- 
one  ^ricR  presidents,  a  treasurer,  an  auditor  and  five  directors 

;  to  be  elected  and  plans  made  foi  an  active  canpaign  for  for- 
&st  cx>nsurvatic«l  durin;  1914.   The  association  has  8,000  menbers. 


\  .'rom  the   7orest   Service,   U.    3c    Apartment   of  Agriculture.) 
30V3KNJENT  MAKES   L/707GT  i.G^   R3L2AS39  70R  PUBLICATION 

0?73nii;o   07   TiIlBSFi  UlTTIL  r'AITTAKY   6,    1914. 


Washington,  Jan«  5.  —  Secretary  of  agriculture  Houston 
today  approved  the  disposal  of  one  billion  feet  of  western 
yellow  pine  timber  from  the*  Ilaibab  national  forest  in  northern 
Arizona.   In  order  to  get  this  timber  out  it  will  be  necessary 
to  build  a  railroad  approximately  200  miles  long.   Such  a  rail- 
road will  connect  Colorado  and  Utah  with  the  world-famous  Grand 
Canyon  of  the  Colorado,  rhich  hitherto  ho..  s  been  accessible  only 
froiii  the  south, 

7or  several  years  the  construction  of  such  a  railroad 
IT-.O  been  considered  by  various  capitalists,  but  it  has  been 
st-tel  that  the  lack  of  assured  immediate  traffic  v;as  an  effec- 
tual barrier.   It  is  pointed  out,  however,  that  a  contract 
for  a  billion  feet  of  timber  will  overcome  this  difficulty  by 
providing  a  commodity  for  transportation  which,  together  with 
tourist  and  local  traffic,  will  place  the  project  on  a  paying 
basis  practically  from  the  outset. 

•  Chief  forester  Henry  3.  Graves  made  a  personal  examina- 
tion on  the  ground,  and  this  examination  supplemented  by  the 
reports  of  his  forest  engineers,  induced  him  to  recommend  the 
sale  of  such  a  large  body  of  timber  in  order  th^  t  the  country 
might  be  developed  through  the  supplying  of  this  resource,   Ilr  . 
Graves  says,  however,  that  the  Kaibab  forest  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  in  America,  and  gives  assurance  that  the  marketing 
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of  the  mature  crop  of  timber  will  not  bo  allowed  to  mar  the 
scenic  beauty  of  the  region. 

In  accordance  with  the  timber  sale  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment the  stumpage  will  bo  disposed  of  to  the  highest  bidder „ 
In  order  to  attract  a  sufficient  investment  to  assure  the  build- 
ing of  the  railroad  and  of  the  necessary  lumber  mills  at  least 
a  billion  feet  of  timber  had  to  be  offered.   The  investment  nec- 
essary to  make  this  timber  accessible  will  amount  to  riirre  than 
$3,000,000.   By  placing  this  quantity  of  timber  before  the  lum- 
bermen of  the  country  the  officials  of  the  forest  service  believe 
that  the  development  of  extensive  areas  in  southern  Utah  may  be 
looked  for,  because  the  necessary  railway  will  render  accessible 
resources  which  have  heretofore  been  undeveloped.   The  whole  re- 
gion is  rich  in  agricultural  land,  in  cattle  and.  sheep  range,  and 
in  coal  and  copper  deposits,  as  well  as  in  timber. 

Bids  for  the  timber  will  be  received  up  to  the  middle  of 
June,  1914,  and  three  years  will  be  allowed  for  the  building  of 
the  railroad  and  mills,  and  twenty-five  years  for  the  cutting  of 
the  timber.   The  stumpage  rates,  however,  will  be  readjusted  at 
the  end  of  each  five-year  period  of  the  contract,  the  readjust- 
ments being  based  on  the  then  current  lumber  prices. 

By  the  end  of  the  contract  period,  the  forest  officers 
,  the  young  trees  left  on  the  area  first  cut  over  will  be 
ready  for  cutting,  so  that  by  the  system  of  lumbering  which  the 
£oye.  lament  will  recjuire,  operations  can  continue  permanently  in 
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this  lumber  bolt.  The  annual  cut  will  csj  not  loss  than  forty 
million  foet,  most  of  which  will  "be  readily  sold  in  the  large 
consuming  lumber  markets  in  Utah  and  Colorado. 

Tho  EaitfaTD  i     '  is  one  of  till  mos%  heavily  timbered, 
in  the  southwest,  the  stand  of  timber  being  broken  only  occa- 
sionally  by  beautiful  meadows  or  openings  locally  known  as 
parks,  Lumbermen  v:ho  have  visited  it  consider  the  country 
ideally  adapted  to  logging,   There  are,  altogether,  two  bil- 
lion feet  of  timber,  of  which  more  thc.ii  one  billion  feet  are 
mature  and  ready  for  cutting. 

#  *  * 
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?OPi:ST  fflTKS     * 

The  American  forestry  association  has  members  in 
every  state  in  the  union,  in  every  province  in  Canada,  and  in 
every  civilized  and  semi  -civilized  country  in  the  v/orld. 

I  lakers  of  phonographs  ai  &  mining  to  use  v*ood  instead 
of  metal  in  all  parts  of  the  instrument  where  this  is  possible, 
in  order  to  increase  the  mellowness  of  the  tone, 

On  the  ?ocatello  forest,  IdrJho,  230  p  000  trees  were 
planted  during  the  past  year,  and  almost  half  a  million  in  the 
past  three  years,  fully  three-fourths  of  v/hich  are  alive  and 
do  in  veil.. 


Experiments  in  the  use  of  aspen  for  shingles  shov  that 
the  shingles  do  not  check  in  seasoning,  and  that  they  turn  v/ate^ 
satisfactorily,  but  that  they  are  too  easily  broken  in  handling. 

There  are  sOi^what  more  than  500  recognized  tree  spe- 
cies in  the  United  States,  of  rliich  abput  10,0  are  commercially 
ir-portant  for  timber.   Of  the  500  recognised  species,  300  are 
represented  in  the  government's  nev/ly  acquired  Appalachian  for- 
ests,  All  American  species,  except  a  very  fey/  subtropical  ones 
on  the  Florida  keys  and  in  extreme  southern  Texas,  are  to  be 
found  in  one  or  another  'of  the  national  forests. 


(7rom  the  j?orest  Service,  U.  C-,  ^^s. 
RA1TOE  IITPEOV^rijrT  :' 
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Salt  Lake  Ci'cy,  J"ar:unry  1C  .--Albert  F.  Potter,  Asso- 
ciate ]?orester,  U.  S0  Forest  Service,  made  an  address  before 
the  ITioionai  V'ooigrowtr  s  '  Association  hrre  today  and  said  that 
the  question  of  meat  supply  is  involved  in  the  xaethods  of  graz- 
ing used  on  the  nation?.!  forests.   He  also  made  the  statement 
that  overgrazed  ranges  can  be  improved  quicker  through  use  than 
they  could  be  if  they  were  left  idle- 

He  points  out  that  the  forage  resources  on  the  national 
forests  represent  a  valuable  asset  upon  which  not  only  the  wel~ 
fare  of  the  stockmen  depends,  but  that  of  a  large  proportion  of 
the  people.   Th*  task  of  the  government  has  been  to  v/ork  out  a 
plan  v.'hich  would  oevelcp  this  resource  and  promote  its  use  to  the 
fullest  extent  v/itliout  harming  tree  growth, 

During  the  first  three  years  of  administration,  from 
1905-7,  the  problem  of  the  service  T/as  to  take  care  of  areas  which. 
had  been  badly  overgrazed,  and  a  material  reduction  had  to  be  made 
in  the  number  of  stock  grazed  before  the  damage  could  be  stopped. 
Fror.i  the  very  beginning,  the  forest  service  incited  the  cooperation 
.of  the  stockmen  and  consulted  with  then;  regarding  the  practicabil- 
ity of  the  pi-ins  which  v/ere  to  be  adopted.   Tliie  cooperation  vrc.s 
s  e  c  ur  e  d  th  r  ou  gh  th  e  v  ar  i  n  u  s  stock  gr  o  vr  e  r  s  '  a,ssoci?tio  n  s  and  i  t  v./  a  s 
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so  successful  that  similar  associations  h-.ve  grown  up  among 
other  users  of  the  national  forests. 

Before  range  control  wri s  put  into  effect,  the  feed 
belonged  to  the  man  v;ho  got  his  stock  on  the  land  first,  though 
thero  was  no  way  by  which  he  could  hold  it  except  by  physical 
force o   Under  such  a  system  might  made  right,  and  the  only 
thought  was  to  get  what  feed  there  was  while  it  lasted.   This 
condition  led  to  serious  controversy  and  out  of  it  grew  the 
range  wars  which  often  resulted  in  loss  of  life  and  property. 
Under  the  present  control,  right  prevails,  and  had,  nothing  else 
been  accomplished,  Mr.  Potter  says,  the  removal  of  this  one  evil 
alone  would  have  made  the  work  worth  while* 

But  he  goes  still  further  and  states  that  the  system- 
atic use  of  the  ranges  has  stopped  loss  of  forage  and  that  the 
feed  formerly  wasted  has  been  putting  the  stock  in  better  condi- 
tion, with  the  result  that,  in  many  cases,  the  stockmen  have 
been  able  to  sell  beef  and  mutton  direct  from  the  ranges  where 

they  were  before  producing  only  animals  which  had  to  be  fed  and 

i 
conditioned  before  they  could  be  put  on  the  market. 

He  called  attention  to  the  experiments  of  the  govern- 
ment in  artificially  reseeding  the  grazing  areas  to  cultivated 
grasses,  and  shoved  that  in  some  cases  the  forage  crop  has  been 
increased  as  much  as  400  per  cent*,   He  maintained,  however,  that 
this  method  is  both  slow  and  expensive  and  said  that  the  great 
part  of  the  range  lands  must  be  improved  by  protection  and 
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natural  reseeding;  for  the  next  20  yoars  at  least.   He  says, 
too,  thr,t  investigations  have  established  beyond  a  doubt  that 
natural  reseecing  can  be  accomplished  best  by  a  rotation  sys- 
tem of  gracing  based  upon  the  simple  principle  that  grazing 
aids  in  scattering  and  planting  the  seed  after  the  seed  has 
been  given  an  opportunity  to  mature.   Reports  shov:  that  areas 
protected  until  after  seed  maturity  and  then  grazed,  as  com- 
pared with  areas  absolutely  protected  for  the  whole  year 
against  grazing,  are  approximately  50  per  cent  better,  a$d 
probably  200  per  cent  better  than  range  which  has  not  been 
protected  at  all.   This  means  that  ranges  can  be  improved 
faster  in  use  than  thejr  can  be  in  idleness  and  the  principle 
is  being  adopted  .on.  many  of  the  forests* 

He  also  spoke  of  the  new  open  system  of  handling 
sheep,  which  is  simply  quieter  herding  during  the  day  and  'bed- 
ding the  she. ep  where  night  overtakes  them.   He  contrast n  this 
v;i  th  the  old  plan  of  herding  sheep  close  by  the  use  of  dogs 
and  returning  them  each  night  to  a  fi^ed  bed  -^x-cv.nd.   Tho  old 
plan,  of  course,  rendered  certain  areas  absolutely  or.re  and 
the  going  from  and  returning  to  the  >ec!  ground?  i-.ronpled  a 
great  deal  of  forage.   He  estimates  that  an  increase  of  10  to 
25  ppj-  cent  has  been  added  to  the  c:irry:tn#  capacity  of  the 
ranges  an  I  tha'  5  roi'.r.cls  weight  has  been  aided  per  lanib ,  be- 
cause they  LP  v  3  not  been  'nc~r cussed  »yy  'nerding  o~  forot:^  to  trail 
long  distances  to  and  from  bed  grounds*   On  5,000,000  lambs 


this  means  25,000,000  pounds       to  the  sheepmen's  salable 
product,  and  to  the  country's  meat  supply. 

lie  gave  an  anaisihg  instance  oi'  a  government  experi- 
ment In  which  it  :><P,L  attempted  to  try  out  the  old  alongside 
Of  the  new  uyt-ten,  but  tt  V>ae  found  impossible  to  secure  a 
sheep  owner  who  would  return  tc  the  old  Method,  except 
through,  a  bonus.   The  chango  in  handling  has  been  in  large 
part  responsible  for  the  "building  up  of  the  Had.  is  on  forest, 
which  there  enroled  an  increase  in  the  number  of  .sheep  grazed 
from  90,000  to  107,000,  with  promise  &  of  further  increases  of 
s ev er al  th  oi ! s  and  • 

One  objection  to  the  new  method  of  handling  sheep 
brought  up  by  many  owners  has  bec-n  that  the  herders  who  v/ere 
used  to  the  close  system  would  not  adopt  the  new  one.   The 
associate  forester  says  that  herders  naturally  take  a  pride 
in  having  their  sheep  look  well  cind  that  since  they  are  coming 
to  realize  that  open  herding  means  better  sheep,  they  volun- 
t  i]  lly  adopt  it. 

In  conclusion  Mr.  Potter  mentioned  other  studies 
d  experiments  which  the  forest  service  is  undertaking  to 
help  stock  growers  secure  a  better  utilization  of  the  forest 
resources  and  said,  that  the  success  secured  in  the  work  has 
been  due  largely  to  the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  stockmen. 

M.     --L     JL 
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(From  the   Forest   Service,    Ur    S.    t>ej>artment   of  Agriculture  • ) 

TH^    INC  OIK    TAX  NOT   RELEASED  ?OR   PUBLICATION 

R^coaiiizKs  FORESTRY  UNTIL  JAKUAF.Y  21,  1914. 

Washington,  .January  21.. — Foresters  and  lumbermen  see 
in  a  decision  of  the  Treasury  Department  in  regard  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  income  tax  a  strong  argument  for  forestry-. 
As  they  interpret  the  opinion  of  the  Treasury  officials  they 
understand  that  no  timber lands  shall  be  subject  to  the  tax 
until  the  timber  is  cut  and  marketed  and  that  then  the  profit 
only  will  be  subject  to  an  income  tax  assessment.   In  other 
.words,  all  costs  will  be  deducted  before  the  tax  is  levied, 
and  these  will  cover  the  cost  of  growing  the  timber,  includ- 
ing th^  cost  of  planting  where  necessary  and  of  protecting 
the  growing  crop  from  fire  and  othsr  depredation. 

This  decision  was,  based  upon  a  request  for  informa- 
tion inade  by  P,  So  Ridsdale ,  secretary  of  the  American  forestry 
association.   Ke  asked  if  there  would  be  a  tax  on  the  value  rf 
the  yearly  growth  of  timber  whether  it  was  cut  or  not,  and  also 
whether  an  income  tax  would  be  assessed  on  the  value  of  the 
timberland.   In  reply,  the  Treasury  Department  said  that  "the 
gain  from  the  cutting  and  disposal  of  stumpage  is  realized  in 
the?  year  during  which  the  timber  is  cut  and  disposed  of,  and 
that  the  amount  received  in  excess  of  the  cost  of  such  timber 
is  profit,  and  should  be  so  accounted  for  as  income  for  that 

year.  ri 
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,   th^   Forest   Service,    U.    S,  ..r-.v,RT.   of  A£riculti 

^L:;  is 

HOLDING    ITS    0>!ST 

Though  at  on--    tirae    in  the  0**rly  history  of  ths  country 
nn  average  of  6,000  raaplc'   tro-'i.  WJK      destroyed   in  cl 
ordinary  Icevy  "crk  or   Pennsylvania  far;;i,   m&pla    is   today,    accord- 

:  •  d        ;    .  v  j  cv.ltir  -r,    O/H    oi'  ly 

used   and    "aluabie   native   h?rclvccc.ij  « 

bulletin  on   the   ut;e&   of  r;r,ple  ,    Juft    iaeued  by   tlif* 
depi  rtraent,    states    thaL    the  v;ocd   finds   placo   in  an  enormous 
nunbcr    of   article^    in   d^ily  uce,    froK  railing  l>ino    to  piano? 
and    organs.       It    is    oiie   of    thn    bet;t   v.roc-di-    fo:~    flooring,    ?uic    : 
rs   a   favorite   rt*atoriftl   for    t^i^    floors   of  ioll«r    skating 
rinks    rind   boiling    alleys.      It   l^r-dc    p.,  11   othp.;.    vroode   as    a 

erial   for    ?^o-    i^sts,    tko  dejaand   for   wiiich   ift  KasK^.chust-tts 
alone    exc^-dx   13   i.i'/'icn  bo.rird    fec^t   nnn^-illy, 

3ut;a.r  majjle   stands  near   the   top  of   the   list  of  f»u-- 
nitu,-e   woodL    in   this    country.      The  .so-crlled    "birdL-^ye" 

'-"  c 4.  ,    the    do;^a,  t    cxplr.ins,    is  probably  du  ?    to   buds   v.-n:ch 

::i  r    n    riot   force    their   v;ay  thro;;;rh   the   b*;>.    but 
i.ch   ren^.in   Ju  £h    it    yr-'ar   aftei-   yer.r.      The   yoia  ^d 

is  dioturbud  each  a    i      Jding  e^aBon   by  tha   pree^nc*    of   th€   bud 
;Trcvv-s    arox;n:l   it   in  1  ..tic    forzas   v;hich   are    expocf  n 

the   saw   cuts,   thror-r    th$  'abnormal  growth • 
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Maple,    the  depp.rtmv-pt  goes   °n  ^°   sry»    is   °ne   °^ 
chief  wood;,   used   for  agricultural   implr/msnts   and   farm  machinery, 
being   so   employed  hoc^ure    of   its    rrtrength  and  hardness.      All 
kinds    of  wooden  vnrc-   a:~e   laade   of  i,jpplr:  ,   v/nich  holds    important 

.k  also   in   tli  •?   iManuf?  .,c  curt.:   of   shuttle*.-,    spools,    and  bobbins. 
It   competes  with  "olacJ:  gUM   for   firct   placo    in   t!u   i..'^  iff^cturc 
of   rollers    of  raany  kinds,    from  those   onployed   in  house  Moving 
to   the   lesiJ   mas  jive    ones   uned  on   lawn-nowers.      Athletic    ^oods, 
school   supplies,    brush  backs,    pulloyt; ,    type   cases,    and  crutches 
are   a  few   of   the    othar    article,-;    for  v/hich  r-iaple   is   in  demand. 

Seven   ppeoies    of  ruapl-?   grow   in   the  United   States,    of 
v/hich   su.^ar  maple,    fcOMP times   called  hnrd  ir^pla ,    is   the   most   im- 
portant.     The    total  cut   of  maple   in   the   United   States   annually 
amounts    to   about   1,150,000,000   feet.      Mep.rly  one -half   is   pro- 
duced by  I-,Iichi.gr».n,    with  "Wisconsin,    Peniirylrar  ia,   1'ev/  York,    and 

.,t   Virginia   follov/inA:   in   the   ordfj-   n^^ede      Sugar   raaple ,    says 
the  department,    is    in   little  dangrr   of  clicappe-aring  from  the 
American   forests,    for    it    is   a   soron^,    vigorox^s,    ag^resrivo    tree, 
c.nd    though  not   a   fast   grower   is   able    to  hold   itb    own.       In  Michi- 
gan  it   is  not  unusual   for  mo,ple    to   take   possession  of  land   from 
vhich  pine   or  hardvroody  h/:.ve   baen  cue   clean,    and   from  ITev;  England 
v;estward   through   the   Lake  States   and   scuthvvard   to    the   Ohio   and 
jpctoitiac   rivers    fev/r   other   specieL   are    oftener    se'?n   in  \voodlots- 


(Prom  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs,  Y.'ar  Department,) 

PHILIPPINE  FORESTS  FOR  RELEASE  Y/HEi: 

INVITE  AMERICAN  ENTERPRISE  RECEIVED. 


The  first  big  sale  of  Pnilippine  timber,  offering 
opportunities  for  lumbermen  in  the  United  States,  has  just 
been  announced  by  the  bureau  of  insular  affairs  of  the  war 
department* 

TThile  there  are  American  firms  operating  in  the 
Philippines,  it  is  pointed  out  by  the  officials  of  the  burepoi 
that  the  Philippine  islands  offer  to  progressive  lumbermen 
chances  for  profits  not  excelled  by  any  other  field  in  the 
world*   The  forest  officers  of  the  Philippines  state  that 
the  islands  contain  200  billion  feet  of  merchantable  timber 
for  which  there  is  a  large  present  demand  and  that  practi- 
cally all  of  it  is  owned  by  the  government  and  is  available 
under  very  favorable  terras.   In  almost  all  cases  the  forests 
can  be  easily  logged  by  the  most  improved  machinery  and  methods. 

The  timber  itself,  it  is  pointed  out,  includes 
structural  material  of  great  value,  in  addition  to  many  fine 
hardwoods  particularly  suited  to  cabinet  work.   In  this  latter 
class  some  of  the  most  plentiful  woods  may  bo  sold  in  competi- 
tion with  mahogany,  such  is  their  beauty  of  grain  and  richness 
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of  color.   Manila  le  only  two  do.ys1  distance  from  Hongkong, 
and  China,  \vhich  has  largely  e::u^iu;ted  its  timber,  furnishes 
a  ready  market.   Japan,  Aus-tr'ilia,  and  even  the  United  States, 
will  take  Philippine  lumber,  v/hlch  is  admitted  free  to  this 
country.   One  of  the  coimionost  Philippine  timbers,  red  lauan, 
which  works  and  finishes  well,  has  been  sold  on  the  Pacific 
coast  vhere  it  serves  the  s«mo  purposes  as  the  finest  red- 
wood, which  it  somewhat  reserablps,  as  hi:jh  as  §80  per  thou- 
sand board  feet* 

Government  timber  in  tho  Philippines  is  offered 
at  a  very  lor:  rate  and  it  is  stated  that  the  labor  problem 
is  in  no  sense  difficult.   Investments  by  Americans  are  not 
only  invited,  but  are  encouraged. 

The  Philippine  bureau  of  forestry,  in  thit,  first 
sale  which  is  being  called  to  the  attention  cf  African  tim- 
ber operators,  is  offering  a  twenty-year  concession  which 
gives  exclusive  rights  to  a  tract  comprising  about  95,OOC 
acres,  which  contains  nearly  2  billion  board  feet  of  timber. 
It  is  required  that  the  successful  bidder  shall  keep  up  a 
certain  minimum  output  which  starts  with  15  r.illr.  ~n  board 
feet  during  the  first  two  years  and  increase-  \a  an  ultimate 
output  of  at  least  21  million  per  year.   A  modern  sawmill 
and  logging  equipment  must  be  established  and  also  a  patrol 
system  for  the  prevention  of  fires  and  trespass* 
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A  complete  report  on  this  body  of  timber,  which 
can  bo  had  at  the  office  of  thj  director  of  forests  in 
Llanila  or  at  the  bureau  of  insular .affairs  in  Y/ashington, 
shows  that  the  region  occupied  by  the  main  body  of  the  tract 
presents  ideal  logging  conditions.   This  report  shoa^  that 
railror.de  can  bo  built  easily  and  cheaper  and  that  the  en- 
tire timber  belt  can  be  lodged  at  a  mininun  of  expense  and 
trouble*   The  amount  of  timber  per  acre  varies  from  1?,  ,500 
up  to  30,000  board  feet  and  more.   In  the  four  principal 
typos  of  forest  embraced  in  the  area,  much  valuable,  material 
can  be  secured  from  even  the  least  desirable  type,  and  the 
most  valuable  types  will,  according  to  figures  of  the  bureau, 
provide  a  handsome  profit  for  an  outlay  comparatively  s.'iall 
in  relation  to  the  value  of  the  timber  which  is  to  be  ex- 
ploited. 

The  principal  kinds  of  v:ood  are  the  laua<nn .  ex- 
cellent c  on  s  t r  u  c  t  i  on  t  i  rnb  e i •  s  and  s  o rae  v:h at  c  o.n p i .  r  a  b  1  o  ,  i  :i 
median  i  c  al  pr  ope  r  t  i  e  s  ,  to  the  ?ac  i  f  I  c  c  oaf  t  T  stiv,  o  od  s  ; 
yacal,  one  of  the  most  valuable  because  of  its  greav  strength, 
and  its  resistance  to  destruction  by  white  ants;  apitong, 
quite  comparable  to  the  hard  pines  of  th^  Unitod  Sta-cos,  and 
various  other  hardwoods-  v;hich  have  already/"  found  a  place  as 
substitutes  for  mahogany* 
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It  is  required  that  the  successful  epplicnnt  eh  all 
furnish  a  capi  tal  sufficient  for  the  lr;iF.ud:late  prcseouMc'i 
of  the  v;ork,  tho  ainoant  in  this  case  bring  plaov.-d  a-,  not 
less  than  ICO.  000  posos.  Philippine  currency,  equivalent 
to  .700,000* 

It  is  proposed  that  all  bids  for  this  timber  shall 
be  opened  in  3 Ian  1.1  a  on  Baccrrber  1C.   For  the  benefit  of  pro- 
spective purchasers  in  America,  however,  unable  to  prepare 
their  applications  and  have  them  recoiired  in  Mann  la,  un  or 
before  that  date,  the  bureau  of  insular  affairs  ?.n  7/ashington 
will  ^n  notification  be-fore  the  final  day  send  a  cablegram 
and  have  the  tiiue  extend  3d  until  the  actual  bids  can  be  re- 
ceivud  in  Manila* . 

#    $ 


(Prom  the   Forest   Service,    U.    S.    Department   of  Agriculture.) 


Ci:NT3Ni;iAl  STATE   SENDS 
:i:ORIAL  TO  V/ASni::GTOK 


Masons  have  ^ust  finish*-.;;  setting  in  the  '"-Ellington 
monument  Colorado's  contribution  to  the  shaft  in  memory  of  the 
first  president.   It  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  Colorado 
Yule  marble,  the  same  material  which  has  been  selected  for  the 
two  million  dollar  Lincoln  memorial  to  be  placed  on  the  bank 
of  the  Potomac  just  west  of  th.3  monument  * 

This  marble  comes  from  within  the  Sopris  national 
forest,  which  furnishes  a  large  part  of  the  timber  used  in  the 
quarrying  operations.   The  maintenance  of  timber  supplies  for 
this  and  for  other  quarries  and  mines  is,  according  to  forestry 
officials,  an  important  part  of  their  work.   It  will  always  be 
their  aim,  they  say,  to  maintain  a  supply  of  timber  for  this 
local  demand  as  an  nid  in  the  development  of  one  of  Colorado's 
great  resources,  of  which  Governor  Ammons,  who  cc.me  to  "7-.  ^h  ing  ton 
to  arrange  for  the  placing  of  the  stone,  is  very  proud. 

The  stone  itself  will  present  a  rectangular  face  2  by  4 
feet,  upon  which  the  name  and  seal  of  the  btato  r.re  inscribed  to- 
gether with  the  year  in  which  thy  stc.te  was  admitted.   It  is  on 
the  290-foot  landing  inside  the  monument  in  the  middle  of  the 
east  wall  and  is  thus  one  of  the  highest  of  the  many  tributes 
which  line  the  lower  part  of  the  historic  obelisk.   It  is  nov.- 
draped  from  the  gaze  of  the  public  awaiting  a  date  to  be  set  by 

Senator  Shafroth  for  simple  unveiling  ceremonies. 
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VOTES  1/17/14 


There  are  36,500,000  young  trees  in  the  government  *"« 

i 
forest  nurseries. 

Two  tons  of  cascara  bark  have  tiust  been  sold  from 
the  Siuslav;  national  forest,  Oregon,  at  one  cent  a  pound,. 

The  northernmost  national  forest  is  the  Chugach  in 
Alaska;  the  southernmost  is  the  Luquillo  in  Porto  Rico. 

For  shingles  alone,  V50  million  feet  of  timber  is 
cut  in  that  part  of  the  state  of  Washington  which  lies  west 
of  the  Cascades. 

California  led  last  year  in  tiriber  sold  from  na- 
tional forests,  though  Llontana  had  the  largest  number  of  sale 

transactions. 

—  ---  9 

The  American  forestry  association  has  just  elected 
Henry  S.  Drinker,  president  of  Lehig'/i  university,  and  Pc  S. 
Ridsdale,  as  its  president  and  secretary  respectively. 


The  biological  survey  and  the  forest  service 
been  coope^.'vi.j.n.-.  ir.  c:i<  extermination  of  ground  squirrels  on 
nat?  OMr."!.  ?o.i  as  bs  In  California.   The  p.nnual  loss  of  range  feed 
and  grain  crops  from  ground  squirrels  is  enormous. 
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The  war  department  is  reforesting  a  large  area 
near  Fort  Bayard,  New  Mexico,  for  use  as  an  army  hospital 

site, 

••••»-  »-••<• 

The  light  house  reservations  on  the  great  lakes  are 
able  to  grow  all  the  white  cedar  needed  for  spar  buoys  in 
their  district. 

»-IV«  *»•»* 

The  Kaibab  and  the  Coconino  national  forests  adjoin 
each  other,   Yet  it  takes  from  two  to  three  days  to  go  from 
one  to  the  other  across  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado, 

There  are  several  bands  of  the  Persian  fat-tailed 
sheep  on  the  national  forests  of  southern  Utah*  The  large 
fat  tail  sometimes  weighs  ae  much  as  forty  pounds,  .and,  like 
the  hump  on  the  camel,  is  a  reserve  supply  of  nourishment 
v/hen  food  is  lacking. 

Dr.  B.  33.  Fernow,  dean  of  the  forest  school  of  the 
university  of  Toronto,  and  Bristow  Adams,  of  the  U,  S.  for- 
est service,  have  just  been  elected  president  and  secretary, 
respectively,  of  the  society  of  American  foresters,  the  only 
organization  of  professional  foresters  in  the  western  hemis- 
phere, 
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S':  i-:or::s  1/31/14 

The  legislatures  of  Virginia  and  South  Carolina  are 
considering  advanced  forestry  legislation* 

Incense  cedar  is  proving  valuable  for  piling  ~pn  the 
Pacific  coast  where  marine  borers  are  particularly  troublesome . 

The  paper  used  by  the  government  printing  office  each 
year  requires  approximately  125  million  pounds  of  rag  pulp  and 

490  million  pounds  of  wood  pulp. 

Fo  A.  Elliott,  state  forester  of  Oregon,.,  says  that 
cooperative  fire  patrol  associations  among  lumbermen  for  pre- 
vention of  forest  fires  have  proved  their  worth. 

Of  606  fires  last  year  on  the  national  forests  of 

Arizona,  Hew  Me::ico,  and  Oklahoma,  more  than  one-half  were 

caused  by  lightning.   Campers  set  about  one-tenth,  and  rail- 
roads one-twentieth. 

Roadside  signs,  each  containing  a  single  catchy  sen- 
tence in  large  type,  are  proving  effective  in  warning  against 
fires  on  western  forests*   They  give  the  essentials  and  tell 
the  importance  of  protection  against  forest  fires, 

#  #  # 
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UNITED    STATES    DEPARTMENT    OF    AGRICULTURE 

FOREST    SERVICE  ,      , 

FOREST  NOT7SS  2/9/14 

Receipts  from  the  use  of  national  fore-tit  resources 
were  greatest  in  Arizona  last  year* 

Dr.  C»  Do  Harsh  of  the  federal  bureau  of  plant  indus- 
try is  delivering;  a  series  of  illustrated  lectures  to  stockmen 
in  the  we at  on  the  subject  of  plants  poisonous  to  stock, 

The  Biltmorc;  forest  school,  established  in  1898  end 
therefore  the  oldest  forest  school  in  America,  has  been  discon- 
tinued  Dr.  Co  A.  Schenck,  its  director,  has  returned  to  his 
home  in  Germany. 

The  forest  service  is  compiling  a  new  volume  table  for 
calculating  the  board  contents  of  standing  vestern  yellow  pine 
trees  in  the  southwest.   It  is  based  on  actual  measurements  of 
6,000  trees. 

In  trying  to  find  uses  for  blight-killed  chestnut  it 
has  be  ,-n  found  that  it  can  not  be  utilized  for  crating  stone; 
quarry  owners  say  that  chestnut  wood  loaves  an  indelible  stain 
on  the  marble  or  granite. 

Railroads  causod  nearly  half  tho  forest  fires  in  Colo- 
rado and  V/'yoming  last  year,  and  almost  one-sixth  wore  set  by 
lightning.   In  California  lightning  started  more  than  half,  with 
rai Ir  oad s  a  coraparat  i ve ly  ins  i gni  f  i cant  cause  , 


FOREST  NOTES  2/18/14 

Minnesota  has  a  forested  area  of  28  million  acres, 
the  largest  of  any  state  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

There  are  approximately  four  million  acres  of  timber 
land  in  New  Hampshire  of  which  about  half  is  in  farmers1  wood- 
lots. 

Forest  fires  in  the  United  States  have  caused  an 
^average  annual  loss  of  70  human  lives  and  the  destruction  of 
25  million  dollars  worth  of  timber. 

Juniper  from  the  Indian  reservations  of  New  Mexico 
and  Arizona  may  prove  an  excellent  source  of  material  for  lead 
pencils.   Manufacturers  are  searching  the  world  for  pencil  woods. 

Canada  has  established  a  forest  products  laboratory 
in  connectionwwith  McGill  University  at  Montreal,  on  the  lines 
of  the  United  States  institution  of  the  same  sort  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  "/i scons  in. 

Tree  planting  on  national  forests  has  to  be  confined 
to  comparatively  short  intervals  in  spring  and  fall.   In  spring 
it  starts  when  the  snow  melts  and  stops  with  the  drying  out  of 
the  ground;  in  the  fall  it  comes  between  the  fall  rains  and 
first  snowfall* 

#  #  # 
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FOREST  KOT?:S  2/28/14 

Canada  has  23  million  acres  in  timber  reserves,  as 
compared  \vith  187  million  acres  in  the  national  forests  of  the 
United  States* 

Apple  v/ood  i«  the  favorite  Material  for  ordinary  saw 
handles,  and  scree  goes  into  so-called  brier  pipes* 

New  Jersey  has  a  timbered  area  of  about  two  million 
acres,  on  which  the  timber  is  v'orth  about  §8,500,000  on  the 
stump*   It  is  mainly  valuable  for  cordr/ood. 

Ilany  of  the  forest  fires  attributed  to  railroads  are 
caused  not  by  sparks  from  locomotives,  but  by  cigar  and  cigarette 
butts  throv;n  from,  smoking-car  v/indows. 

Port  Orford  cedar  of  the  Pacific  coast,  recently  tried 
as  a  substitute  for  English  v/illov/  in  the  manufacture  of  artifi- 
cial linbs,  has  been  found  unsatisfactory.  While  it  is  light 
enough,  it  is  too  coarse  and  brittle, 

As  an  experiment,  the  supervisor  of  the  Beave-rhead  na- 
tional forest  is  stripping  the  bark  from  the  bases  of  a  number 
of  lodgepole  pine  trees  at  various  periods  before  they  ?.re  to  be 
cut  for  telephone  poles,   This  girdling  causes  the  trees  to  exude 
resin,  and  it  is  desired  to  find  what  effect  this  may  have  as  a 
preservative  treatment  for  the  poles* 


UNITED    STATES    DEPARTMENT    OF    AGRICULTURE 
FOR  EST     SERVICE 


(From  the  Forest  Service.  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 

San  Francisco  Office) 


FO'REST  ME1J  OPEN 


f'he  annual  conference  of  district  foresters  of  the 

United  States  Forest  Service  'is  being  held  this  week  at  Salt  Lake  City, 
Officials  from  the  "Vr,,shiiigtc-.i  office  and.  from  the  ci::  western  forest 
service  districts  arc  .in  cu.tte  idance . 

ri'he  disposal  cf  timber  on  the  national  forests  is  the 
chief  topic  of  discussion.   The  sale  cf  limber  from  national  fr rests 
is  increasing  each  ye:-r  anC.  has  no'.v  become  one  of  the  important  ac- 
tivities cf  the  forest  service.  Reports  show  that  there  are  now 
650,000,000  feet  of  timber  cut  annually,  bringing  in  about  01,400,000 
to  the  government.   It  is  expected  that  this  v/ill  increase  considerably 
this  year. 

The  foresters  7Till  take  up  the  question  of  the  possible 
adoption  of  standard  policies  to  be  follov/ed  in  the  future,  including 
utilization  of  inferior  species  cf  timber,  consolidation  of  timber 
lands  by  exchange,  elimination  of  unnecessary  procedure  and  simplifica- 
tion of  methods  of  selling  timber,  appraisal  of  timber  sold  to  small 
mills,  the  extent  to  v.-hich  brush  piling  and  burning  should  be  required, 
the  policy  t^  be  followed  in  selling  timber  to  settlers  at  actual  cost, 
standard  of  cruising  timber,  freo  use  of  timber  by  settlers  and  pros- 
pect^rs,  and  rlans  for  the  reforestation  of  denuded  lands* 

#  .   f    f    £ 
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UNITED    STATES    DEPARTMENT    OF    AGRICULTURE 
FOREST    SERVICE 


(From  the  Forest  Service,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 

San  Francisco  Office) 


TH.LBER  CRUISING  IK  THE 
CALIFORNIA  EAT IOW AL  FORESTS 

Five  timber-cruising  parties  have  been  in  the  field  in 
California  this  v/ inter  on  the  Modoc, Shasta,  Lassen,  Plurnas,  and 
Eldorado  National  Forests,  each  party  consisting  ^f  from  fcur  tc 
six  Forest  Service  rangers.  The  work  is  done  on  snowshows,  and 
this  mode  of  travel  has  proved  to  be  an  excellent  way  of  getting 
over  country  which  is  too  "brush  to  permit  easy  going  in  summer. 
There  has  been  some  delay  this  winter  °n  account  of  storms,  but  as 
a  rule  very  little  timo  is  lost  and  timber  cruising  has  been  f^und 
to  be  profitable  employment  for  the  rangers  during  the  winter  season, 
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UNITED    STATES    DEPARTMENT    OF    AGRICULTURE 
FOREST    SERVICE 


2/21/14 


The  state  of  ITev;  Yoric  has  just  published,  a  com- 
prehensive report  of  its  wood-using  industries, 

Canada  has  p,  society  of  for  eft  engineers.  Dr  . 
B.  E.  Fernow,  of  Toronto,  is  president,  and  Mr.  F,  77.  H. 
Jacombe,  of  Ottawa,  is  secretary. 

Of  the  three  Pacific  eop.st  states,  Oregon  and 
Washington  far  outstrip  California  in  the  work  done  by 
private  o\vners  for  forest  protection. 

The  development  of  quicksilver  mines  promises  to 
make  large  demands  for  cordwood  and  construction  timbers 
on  the  Tonto  national  forest,  Arizona. 

Manufacturers  of  greenhouses  and  makers  of  boxes 
are  getting  in  touch  so  that  the  latter  may  use  for  box 
cleats  the  cypress  T/aste  from  the  greenhouses. 

Lodgepole  pine  seed  sovn  broadcast  on  the  snow 
in  southern  Idaho  last  spring  germinated  v-hen  the  snow 
melted,  and  as  many  as  60  little  traes  v;ere  c  our.  t  eel  to 
the  square  foot.   The  .  summer  v;&,s  so  dry,  hov-/ever  ,  that 
moot  of  the  plants  died,  except  where  sheltered  by  brush 

or  logs* 
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Connecticut  has  one  and  a  half  million  acres  cf  tim- 
berland,  mainlj''  in  farriers1  T;oodlots. 

India  is  developing  an  important  turpentine  indus- 
try, though  it  does  not  yet  supply  the  hone  market. 

Only  one  v/ood,  Spanish  cedar,  ( C e dr e  1  a  o  d  o r a t  a )  is 
commonly  used  for  cigar  boxes.   Sometimes  a  cheaper  v/ood  may 
form  the  basis  of  the  box,  with  paper-thin  veneers  of  the 
tropical  cedar  over  it. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  certain  kinds  of  timber 

% 

on  the  national  forests  be  reserved  .Cor  the  needs  01  the 
navy,   This  recalls  the  fact  that  the  first  forest  reserva- 
tions in  this  country  v/ere  made  for  naval  material. 

The  department  of  agriculture  is  trying  to  eliminate 
the  danger  to  cattle  from  poisonous  plants  on  national  forest 
ranges  o   Of  these  plants,  larkspur  loco  v/eed,  death  canas , 
and  v/ater  henlock  are  the  most  poisonous.   Larkspur  does  the 
most  harm,  because  it  is  so  v/idely  distributed  and  is  particu- 
larly bad  for  cattle*   Ordinarily,  horses  *.vill  not  eat  lark- 
spur, and  sheep  can  eat  it  without  apparent  injury. 


UNITED    STATES    DEPARTMENT    OF    AGRICULTURE 

(From  the  Forest  Service,  lH-flt§§TS*;^^cf e  par  tine  nt  of  Agriculture, 

San  Francisco  Office) 


WAGE  WAR  ON 
PIUE  BE2TLES 

Five  thousand  dollars  will  be  expended  on  the  Sierra 
National  Forest  in  Iladera  County  this  spring  in  the  extermination 
of  beetles  which  are  killing  valuable  timber.   Nearly  3,OCO  big 
pines,  \vorth  '512,000,  are  reported  killed  by  insects  'Vi  the  areas 
involved  in  this  project,  during  the  past  year,  and  prompt  measures 
are  expected  to  save  a.  body  ^f  timber  worth  man;y  times  the  amount 
expended. 

It  is  explained  that  the  beetles  do  thzrir  work  by  tun- 
neling horizontally  beneath  the  bark  in  -che  ruter  layer  of  living 
wood  which  carries  the  food  supply  to  the  living  portions  of  the 
tree.   If  the  tree  is  completely  girdled  it  dies;  if  only  partly 
girdled  its  vitality  is  so  weakened  that  it  may  fall  a  prey  to 
other  diseases.    Control  work  consists  in  cutting  the  infested 
trees  before  the  beetle  emerges,  peeling  the  bark  and  burning  it, 

#  #  #  # 
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UNITED    STATES    DEPARTMENT    OF    AGRICULTURE 
FOREST    SERVICE 


(From  the  Forest  Service,  Uritecl  States  Department  of  Agriculture , 

bc.n  Francisco  Office) 

HOMESTEADS  LISTED  Gil 
"•-TIOIIAI  F OPES 13 

Eighty  applications  were  filed  with  the  District  For- 
ester at  SanJrancisco,  during  Feb ruary,  under  the  Forest  Homestead 
law  for  the  listing  and  opening  to  entry  rf  lands  within  the  natirnal 
forests  of  California.   In  addition  to  these  there  were  twelve  re- 
quests to  amend  previous  applications  by  including  210 re  land.  The 
lands  applied  for  will  be  examined,  and  if  found  to  "be  chiefly  valu- 
able for  agriculture  will  be  listed  with  the  Department  of  the  Interim 
to  be  opened  to  settlement  nn<?  homestead  entry* 

Every  applicant  must  be  qualified  to  make  a  homestead 
entry  and  will  not  receive  title  to  the  land  until  he  has  complied 
fully  with  the  homestead  la'rr  chich  requires  residence  upon  and  cultiva- 
tion of  the  Irnd  for  a  ^erioc1  of  three  years. 

During  the  month  reports  were  made  on  55  different- 
tracts  which  had  previously  been  applied  for.   Sixty  tracts,  embracing 
9,491  acres,  were  listed  to  be  opened  to  entry. 
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The  Canadian  forestry  association,  vhich  recently  net 
in  Ottawa,  has  selected  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  for  its  next  annual 
meeting  place. 

The  stringent  requirement  of  the  forest  service  that 
all  sheep  be  dipped  before  entering  the  nation?,!  forests  has 
practically  eradicated  scabies  on  those  areas. 

The  lumbermen  of  "Maine  in  1900  originated  in  this 
country  the  use  of  Mountain  lookout  towers  with  telephone,  con- 
nection for  tlie  prompt  location  and  suppression  of  1'orest  fires. 

A  California  firm  is  selling  oucalyptus  charcoal  at 
v24  a  ton,  as  against  §20  a  ton  for  of.k  charcoal.   Since  nost 
of  the  California-grown  eucalypts  do  not  make  good  lumber,  uses 
for  other  products  of  the  tree  are  being  sought. 


fifteen  suall  sp,v?raills  are  cutting  timber  from  the 
Powell  nation:.!  forest  in  southern  Utah,  more  than  100  miles 
from  the  nearest  railroad.   They  are  run  by  settlers  during  time 
that  3  an  be  spared  from  the  crops,  and  supply  local  needs  since 
there  is  no  opportunity  to  ship  timber  in  or  oute 
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FOREST  KOT3S 

The  Canadian  government  is  using  Indian  fire  patrolmen 
to  protect  the  forests  of  northern  Manitoba, 

A  Pennsylvania  gun  company  is  using  the  washes  pleo«-e  of 
black  and  Circassian  walnut,  left  after  veneer  cutting,  for  gun 
stocks. 

Ghent,  Belgium,  furnishes  practically  all  of  the  potted 
specimens  of  the  symmetrical  Araucaria,  or  Norfolk  island  pine, 
used  as  an  ornamental  foliage  house  plant,  in  Europe  and  America, 
The  United  States  imports  at  least  250,000  of  these  plants  in  5 
or  6-inch  pots  each  3'ear, 

Arrangements  have  just  been  made  for  the  sale  of  40  mil- 
lion feet  of  timber  on  the  Tongass  national  forest  in  Alaska,  Thic 
forest  is  cut  up  by  bays  and  inlets,  some  of  which  give  an  oppor- 
tunity for  taking  the  timber  fi"om  the  mill  to  the  decks  of  ocean- 
going steamers.   The  Tongass  forest  is  now  self-supporting,  its 
lumber  product  being  used  largely  in  local  industries,  much  going 
into  boxes  for  canned  salmon* 

California  state  inspectors  at  San  Francisco  have  found 
a  new  canker  disease  on  chestnut  trees  recently  imported  from  Japan. 
According  to  Dr.  Haven  Metcalf ,  the  government • s  expert  on  such  di, 
eases,  this  appears  to  be  of  the  same  type  as  the  chestnut  blight 
which  is  ravaging  the  forests  of  the  eastern  United  States,  and  it 
is  possible  that  the  new  disease  would  be  equally  as  destructive 
if  it  became  established  in  this  country 
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(From  the  Porsst  Service,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Sun  Francisco  Office) 


LIVESTOCK  INDUSTRY  III  CALIFORNIA 
SHOWS  LU3STANTIAI  GROFTH 


The  growth  of  the  livestock  industry  in  California  between 
the  years  1910  and  1913  shows  greater  increase  than  in  any  other 
of  the  17  states  west  of  Missouri.  According  to  statistics  recently- 
issued  by  the  Ummted  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  total 
number  of  livestock  in  California  in  1913  was  1,964,000  cattle, 
503,000  horses,  and  2,603,000  sheep;  these  figures  showing  an  actual 
increase  for  the  three-year  period  of  392,000  cattle,  83,000  horses, 
and  231,000  sheep. 

Taking  the  country  as  a  whocte ,  there  was  a  considerable  de- 
crease in  the  number  of  cattle  and  sheep  and  a  slight  increase  in 
the  number  of  horses  during  that  time.   An  increase  in  value,  how- 

-  -  -r 

ever,  for  all  livestock  in  the  entire  United  States  for  the  same 
period  is  recorded;  the  figures  for  1913  showing  a  total  of 
T:145  , 682 ,  000  increased  valuation  since  1916. 
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(From  the  Forest  Service,  United  States  lepartment  of  Agriculture, 

San  Francisco  Office ) 


GOVERNMENT  ADVOCATES 
USE  OF  LODGSPOLE  PINE 

Lodgepole  pine,  of  which  there  are  abundant  stands  in  both 
the -Rocky  Mountain  and  Coast  ranges,  when  treated  with  preservatives 

ought  to  serve  in  the  place  of  red  cedar  as   ^±6  timber,  says  the 
department  of  agriculture  in  a  bulletin  just  issued  on  Rocky  Mountain 
woods  for  telephone  poles. 

The  rapid  extension  of  telephone  and  power  lines  in  the 
west  is  making  the  question  of  pole  supply  one  of  increasing  import- 
ance.  Western  red  cedar,  for  long  the  standard  pole  timber  of  the 
western  states,  grows  nnly  in  Washington,  Oregon,  and  northern  Idaho; 
and  in  the  states  south  of  that  region  its  cost  is  high,  owing  to  t3ae 
great  distance  over  which  it  must  be  transported.   In  addition,  the 
heavy  drain  on  the  supply  promises  to  result  in  increasingly  higher 

prices. 

The  tendency  of  lodgepole  pine  to  decay  rapidly  when  in 

contact  with  the  ground  has  so  far  kept  it  out  of  the  field  as  a 
competitor  of  the  cedar,  according  to  the  department,  but  the  general 
adoption  of  preservative  treatment  by  railroad  and  telephone  companies 
changes  the  situation.   At  an  additional  cost  for  treatment  that  still 
leaves  the  pine  pole  the  cheaper  of  the  two  in  most  markets  outside 
the  cedar  region,  states  the  department,  the  pine  may  be  made  to  last 
longer  than  untreated  cedar.   Tests  carried  on  at  the  Forest  Service 
laboratory  also  showed  lodgepole  pine  to  be  as  strong  as  the  cedar, 
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if  not  actually  stronger 

Fire-killed  lodgepole  pine,  of  which  there  is  a  vast 
quantity  in  the  "Rocky  Mountain  region,  showed  a  strength  under 
test  80  per  cent  that  of  live  red  cedar.   In  elastic  values,  the 
two  were  practically  equal,  and  in  stiffness  the  fire-killed 
lodgepole  pine  is  quite  comparable  to  the  cedar.   The  prejudice 
against  the  use  of  fire-killedpinaterial  is  a  mistaken  one,  says 
the  department,  for  there  is  no  inherent  difference  in  wood  seasonec 
on  the  stump  and  wood  cut  when  green  and  then  seasoned.   On  many 
areas  such  material  remains  entirely  sound  for  a  number  of  years 
after  the  fire  which  killed  it,  and  besides  is  thoroughly  seasoned 
and  thus  ready  fcr  preservative  treatment  as  soon  as  cut, 

The  durability  of  the  tops  of  these  dead  trees,  as  well 
as  the  tops  of  lodgepole  pine  poles  and  rosts  in  actual  service,  in- 
dicates the  fact  that  a  preservative  treatment  covering  onlj^  the 
portion  in  contact  with  the  soil  is  necessary. 

To  illustrate  the  rapidity  with  which  lodgepole  pine  is 
being  recognized  as  a  pole  timber,  the  District  Forester,  San  Fran- 
cisco, stetes  that  a  contract  is  now  in  effect  whereby  a  large  area 
of  lodgepole  pine  on  the  Lassen  National  Forest  is  being  sold  to  a 
company  of  local  men.   It  is  understood  that  this  company  will  erect 
one  or  more  creosoting  plants  and  will  place  butt-treated  poles  on 
the  market  during  the  coming  season. 

#  #  #  # 


UNITED    STATES    DEPARTMENT    OF    AGRICULTURE 
FOREST    SERVICE 


(Prom  the  Forest  Service,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 

San  Francisco  Office) 


TH'iBTRIAND  COTERS  RElJE'i-' 
FIRE  COOPERATION 

From  the  Trinity  National  Forest  comes  the  announcement 
that  the  Sugar  Pine  Investment  Comparer  and  the  Bayside  Lumber  Company 
have  just  agreed  for  the  third  year  to  cooperate  with  the  Government 
in  protecting  their  timber  holdings  from  fire.. 

During  the  two  years  that  such  cooperation  has 'been  in 
effect  fires  have  "been  confined  to  less  than  one  acre  in  the  dis- 
tricts protected.   During  the  season  rf  1913,  which  was  unprecedented 
in  the  number  of  lightning  fires,  the  36  fires  which  started  in  one 
district  were  put  out  before  they  reached  an  average  size  of  120  feet 
square . 

Since  these  and  nfcfesx  certain  other  companies  in  Cali- 
fornia have  proved  by  experience  that  their  forests  can  be  protected 
at  small  c^st  by  means  of  cooperation,  the  Government  foresters  be- 
lieve that  in  Lhe  near  future  practically  all  California  •tinbrr  ov/n- 
ers  will  take  similar  measures  tc  safeguard  their  forests. 

#   i   # 
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(From  the  Forest  Service,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 

San  Francisco  Office) 


SAVING  FOREST  TREES 
FROM  BARK  BEETLES 

Timber  owners  of  California  are  working  with  the  U.  S. 
Forest  Service  for  the  extermination  of  the  bark  beetles  which  kill 
so  many  of  the  valuable  sugar  pine  and  yellow  pine  trees  where  no 
effort  is  made  to  keep  them  in  check*   On  the  Stanislaus  National 
Forest  there  is  an  area  of  about  47,000  acres  on  which  it  is  estim- 
ated that  the  yearly  loss  from  this  source  is  1100  trees.   The  tract 
includes  lands  owned  by  two  lumber  companies,  and  a  portion  of  the 
Yosemite  National  Park.   Under  the  terms  of  a  cooperative  agreement 
two  crews  of  men  are  now  engaged  in  felling  infested  trees  on  this 
tract  and  burning  the  bark  which  contains  the  insects. 

Forest  Service  officials  have  found  that  this  work  can 
be  done  only  in  the  winter  and  early  spring  and  in  a  normal  season 
must  be  completed  b3/*  May  1  since  the  warm  weather  causes  the  insects 
to  emerge  from  the  trees.   It  is  estimated  that  the  amount  of  timber 
saved  in  two  years  will  pay  the  cost  of  the  work. 

The  Forest  Service  is  also  cooperating  with  private 
timber  owners  in  similar  work  on  the  California  and  the  Shasta  Na- 
tional Forests. 

#  #  # 
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The  tenth  successive  year  without  a  forest  fire  has 
just  been  passed  by  the  Powell  national  forebt  in  south  central 

Utah. 

Yellow  poplar,  or  tulip  tree,  the  largest  broadlea,f 
tree  in  America,  has  been  known  to  reach  nearly  200  feet  in 
height  and  10  feet  in  diameter. 

Pennsylvania  has  about  7-J-  million  acres  of  timber- 
land,  one-eighth  of  which  is  owned  by  the  state.   The  total 
value  of  the  state's  timber  is  139  million  dollars, 

Mistletoe  thrives  on  the  western  cop.sts  to  an  extent 
not  approached  in  the  east*   In  many  places  this  parasitic 
growth  is  responsible,  directly  or  indirectly,  for  a  consid- 
erable loss  of  timber. 

Forest  officers  in  Fashington  and  Oregon  plan  to 
discontinue  the  use  of  barbed  wire  on  their  forests.   This 
will  affect  their  own  pastures  and  public  drift  fences.   They 
say  barbed  wire  has  no  advantage  over  smooth  wire,  that  it 
injures  stock,  and  that  it  is  more  likely  to  be  borne  down 
by  soft  snow.   Stockmen  on  the  Ochoco  forest,  in  Oregon,  re- 
cently constructed  drift  fences  of  smooth  wire,  though  with 
some  misgivings;  now  they  say.  they  will  never  use  barbed  wire 
again. 
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FOREST  NOT5S  4/11/14 

China  imports  wood  pulp  from  Great  Britain,  Sweden, 
Norway,  and  Germany. 

The  highest  mountain  in  Montana,  Granite  Peak>  with 
an  altitude  of  nearly  13,000  feet,  is  in  the  Beartooth  national 
forest, 

Norway  has  144  tree  planting  societies*   The  first 
was  founded  in  1900,  and  since  then  26  million  trees  have  been 
planted,  more  than  2  million  having  "been  set  out  last  3'ear. 

In  many  parts  of  the  west  snow  is  leaving  the  moun- 
tains earlier  than  usual.  Foresters  say  that  this  may  mean  a 
bad  fire  season,  and  they  are  making  plans  for  a  hard  campaign. 

New  Jersey  is  said  to  have  the  greatest  proportion  of 
railroe.d  mileage  of  any  state  in  the  country,  or  one  mile  of 
railroad  to  every  three  square  miles  of  territory.   This  makes 
an  unusual  risk  of  forest  fires  set  by  railroads. 

The  heavy  storms  in  southern  California,  during  the 
past  rainy  season  wiped  out  many  miles  of  trails  in  the  national 
forests  of  that  part  of  the  state.   They  are  now  being  rebuilt 
for  the  coming  summer ,  for  use  in  fire  protection*   They  are 
also  of  great  use  to  tourists,  campers,  and  prospectors* 
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FORSST  NOTES  4/27/14 

In  preparation  for  the  coning  fire  season  in  Cali- 
fornia, 110  miles  of  fire  lines  have  been  built  on  the  Sierra 
national  forest. 

The  imports  of  Matches  into  China  greatly  exceed  in 
value  any  other  wood  product.   Most  of  the  matches  cone  in 
from  Japan* 

Redv/ood  sawdust  is  being  used  l>y  vineyardists  in 
California  for  packing  fresh  table  grapes.   It  takes  the  place 
of  the  ground  cork  used  for  imported  Spanish  grapes. 

Hyndman  P^ak,  Idaho,  the  highest  named  peak  in  the 
state,  is  more  than  12,000  feet  high.   Several  unnamed  peaks 
near  it  are  of  about  the  sane  elevation.   All  are  on  the 
divide  between  the  Sawtooth  and  the  Lemhi  national  forests. 

A  two-year-old  plantation  of  Douglas  fir  on  the 
Oregon  national  forest  shows  94  per  cent  of  the  trees  living. 
Extensive  plantings  of  young  trees  in  Washington  and  Oregon 
are  costing  only  $8  an  acre,   Direct  seeding  of  lodgepole 
pine  has  been  successful  without  exception  on  the  Arapaho 
national  forest,  Colorado.   Several  of  the  areas  sown  two 
and  three  years  ago  show  from  5,000  to  10,000  seedlings  per 
acre* 


(From  the  Forest  Service,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 

San  Trancisco  Of  i ice  )' 


^ST  LANDS  APE 
JSY  USES 

Almost  every  conceivable  use  to  which  land  may  be  put 
represented  in  the  permits  reported  by  the  Forest  Service  for 
special  projects  on  the  national  forests.   Some  of  the  uses  shown 
•ange ,  alphabetically,  from  apiary  through  brickyard,  cannery,  ceme- 
;ery,  church,  cranberry  marsh,  fox  ranch,  marine  railway,  rifle  range, 
turpentine  still,  to  wharf,  and  whaling  station. 

There  are  15,000  permits  in  force  for  such  special  uses, 
r/hich  are  distributed  geographically  from  Alaska  to  the  Mexican  line 

and  east  to  Florida.  This  figure  does  not  include  any  of  the  27,000 

i 

permits  in  force  for  grazing  cattle  and  sheep  on  the  forests,  nor  the 
6,000  transactions  for  the  sale  of  timber,  and  the  more  than  38,000 
permits  issued  last  year  for  the  free  use  of  timber  by  settlers,  miners 

and  others  in  developing  their  homesteads  and  claims;  nor  the  nearly 
300  permits  for  water-power  development* 

California  led  all  the  national  forest  states  in  the 
number  of  these  special  use  permits,  followed  by  Arizona,  Colorado, 

lontana,  and  New  Mexico  in  the  order  named.   The  largest  single  class 
of  permits  was  for  special  pastured  or  corrals,  to  be  used  for  lambing 
grounds,  shearing  pens,  and  the  like,  Fe:ct  came  rights  of  way  for  con- 
duits, ditches,  and  flumes;  practically  all  of  these  being  free.   Va- 
rious agricultural  permits  come  third,  telephone  lines  fourth  with 
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more  than  a  thousand  permits  for  6,500  miles  of  line,  and  drift 
fences,  for  the  control  of  grazing  animals,  fifth.   In  both  of 

X 

these  latter  classes,  too,  practically  all  of  the  permits  are  free, 
."oservoirs,  lor  v/hich  more  than  600  free  permits  were  issued  for 
the  occupation  of  more  than  100,000  acres,  come  sixth.   The  rest  of 
the  gnxErHaHiLti  uses  are  not  classified,  though  there  are  a  large 
number  of  apiaries,  camps,  summer  hotels,  and  schools.   The  use  of 
the  government's  lands  for  schools  is  given  free;  for  hotels  a 
charge  is  made. 

The  principle  which  governs  the  charge  is  based,  ac- 
cording to  the  Forest  Service,  on  whether  or  not  the  use  of  the  land 
is  sought  by  the  permittee  for  a  commercial  purpose.   If  it  is  the 
intent  of  the  user  to  make  money  from  a  resource  which  belongs  to 
the  whole  people,  the  Service  holds  that  he  should  give  a  reasonable 
return  for  that  use.   If,  on  the  other  hand,  farmers  want  to  use 
government  land  for  their  ov:n  telephone  lines,  irrigation  works,  and 
schools,  the  government  gives  them  that  use  without  cost. 
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(From   the   Forest   Service,    U.    S.   Department    of  Agriculture, 

San  Francisco   Oi'fice.) 


Forest  to  be  Pro  served. 


On  May  13  President  Wilson   signed  a  "bill  authoriz- 
ing the   exchange    of   certain  described  private   lands   in   the 
Sierra  National  Forest  and    the   Yc  Semite   Park  for  National 
Forest  lands,    also    described,    of  approximately   equal  value. 

This   is   the    outcome   cf  negotiations   between  the 
Forest   Service   and  the  Madera  Sugar  Pine    Company   started   in 
August,    1913,       The   objects   to  be   effected  were,  from  the 
viewpoint   of   the  public,   twofold:      to   preserve   a  strip*  of 
uncut   timber  along  the   road  from  7/awona   to   the   summit  of 
Signal  Peak  and    by   so    doing  maintain  this  popular   side   trip 
as  a   scenic  forest  drive,    and   to  secure   clear   title  to   the 
United   States   of   the    timber   in  several  small   logging  units  whic 
eventually  will  be  utilized   in  connection  with    the   agricultural 
development   of   the  foothill  region  adjoining. 

The  Forest   Service   appraised   the   values   of   the 
timber   after   a  thorough  cruise    and  study  of   the   logging  condi- 
tions  on   the    ground.      Approximately   2453  acres   of   Company 
land  will  be    traded  for    2468   acres   of    Government  land.      The 
Company's  land  carries  119,875,000  board  feet   of   timber  worth 
$433,187;    the    Government's,    121,757,000   board   feet  worth 
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^S  T_ NOTES  5/29/14 

The  annual  capacity  of  the  forest  nurseries  of  the 

government  is  about  25  million  young  trees. 

Cornell  University  recently  dedicated  a  forestry 
building  in  connection  with  the  state  college  of  agriculture. 

It  is  said  that  the  best  times  of  day  to  see  forest 
fires  from  lookout  stations  are  just  after  daylight  and  just 
before  sunset. 

The  forest  service  has  been  requested  to  cooperate 
with  the  port  authorities  of  Coo's  Bay/  Washington,  in  plant- 
ing to  control  shifting  sand  dunes. 

Jack  pine  trees  planted  ten  years  ago  in  the  sand 
hills  of  Nebraska  are  now  large  enough  to  produce  fence 
posts.   Last  year  the  first  seed  was  gathered  from  this 
plantation. 

The  agricultural  experiment  station  at  Pullman, 
Washington,  is  establishing  an  arboretum  in  which  it  is 
proposed  to  grow  a  group  of  each  of  the  important  timber 
trees  of  the  temperate  zone. 

#   #   # 


UNITED    STATES    DEPARTMENT    OF    AGRICULTURE 
FO  REST    SERVICE 


v'.Trom  the  Forest  Service,  United  States  Pepartment  of  Agriculture, 

San  Francisco,  California) 


LIVESTOCK   INCREASES   OH 
0  TONAL  FORESTS 


Figures  showing  the  number  ^f  livestock  for  which 
>1ie  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  authorized  grazing  permits  for  the 
..unges  on  the  160  national  forests  during  the  year  1914  have  just  be~  j 
rrade  public.    Nearly  11,000,000  anmmals  can  be  grazed,  including 
Dearly  two  million  head  of  cattle  and  horses,  nearly  nine  million  hrad 
>C  sheep  and  goats,  and  about  65,000  hogs.   This  means  an  increase  lor 
-he  current  year  of  about  38,OOC  more  cattle  and  horses,  and  347,000 
more  sheep  and  goats,  although  the  gross  area  of  the  national  forests 
:-t  the  beginning  of  1914  is  almost  a  million  acres  less  than  at  the 
•:  s  ginning  of  1913. 

Turing  1913,  according  to  the  reports  just  compiled,  nior; 
chan  27,000  stockmen  paid  the  Government  for  grazing  permits  on  about 
ton  million  head  of  animals, 

For  several  years  past  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  na- 
tional forest  ranges  has  been  slowly  rising,  which(forest  officers  FC^ 
indicates  an  improvement  in  general  grazing  conditions  and  a  better 
utilization  of  the  forage  resources.   They  claim  that  this  is  due 
mainly  to  the  enforcement  of  better  methods  of  distributing  and  nan  i.1 
stock. 

On  the  lands  recently  acquired  by  the  federal  government 
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(From  the   Forest  Service,    United  States  Department   of  Agriculture , 

San  Francisco   Office ) 


LANDS  IN  LASSEN  FOREST 
:PENED  TO  HOMESTEAD  ENTRY 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  approved  tho  reports  of 
G-xperts  of  the  Forest  Service  and  of  the  Bureau  of  Soils  on  the  Hat 
Oreek  land  classification  project  within  the  Lassen  National  Forest. 
The  project  embraces  an  area  of  91,675  acres,  of  which  25,246  acres 
sre  in  private  ownership.   An  area  of  58,274  acres  was  classified  a^ 
non-agricultural  r  and  the  final  classification  as  to  6,745  acres  wac 
suspended.   This  area  will  be  re-classified,  after  the  sale  and  removal 
of  the  timber  in  order  to  determine  what  part  of  it  is  agricultural. 

An  area  of  1,410  acres  was  found  to  be  chiefly  valuable  f  o  • 
agriculture  under  present  conditions  and  will  be  listed  with  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  for  restoration  to  entry  under  the  Forest 

orne  stead  Law  at  once.   These  lands  are  in  Township  32  north,  4  and  5 
east;  33  north,  5  east;  34  north,  4  and  5  east;  36  north,  3  east. 

No  information  can  be  given  at  the  present  time  a  s  to 
v:hen  the  lands  will  be  restored  to  entrjr.   When  they  are  restored  to 
entry  notice  to  that  effect  will  be  posted  in  the  Sacramento  U.  3  .  Jan- 
Office  and  advertised  in  the  local  newspapers. 
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'From  the  Forest  Service,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 

San  Francisco  Office) 

CONGRESS  ADDS  TO 
KiTIONAL  FOREST 

Nearly  17,000  acres  have  just  been  added  by  act  of  congress 
to  the  Caribou  national  forest,  Idaho.   This  is  one  of  the  first  of 
such  additions  through  congressional  action,  and  is  the  largest  so  f  .:•."; 
made  by  direct  legislation. 

Those  who  have  followed  the  national  forest  movement  in  this 
country  will  r ecall  that  most  of  the  forests  have  been  created  throug1 
presidential  proclamation,  which  set  aside  for  timber  growing  or  for 
-ter  protection  certain  areas  of  the  public  domain.   In  March,  1907, 
however,  congress  passed  a  law  that  no  further  additions  should  be  matt; 
to  the  national  forest  areas  in  the  states  of  Colorado,  Idaho,  Montana, 
Oregon,  Washington,  and  Wyoming,  except  through  congressional  action. 

Since  July,  1909,  residents  of  the  city  of  Montpelier,  Idaho, 
have  been  petitioning  to  have  this  17,000  acres  added  to  the  Caribou 
national  forest,  because  the  area  includes  the  watershed  of  the  stream 
which  furnishes  the  city's  water  supply.   Not  being  within  a  national 
forest,  the  tract  was  given  over  to  unregulated  grazing  and  other  us^gt 
which  resulted  in  stream  pollution  and  became  a  serious  menace  to  heal 
The  citizens  of  Montpelier  at  several  times  subsequent  to  their  first 
.efforts  in  1909  renewed  their  petition;  and  the  act  just  passed  repre- 
sents the  successful  outcome  of  their  efforts. 
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(Prom  the  Forest  Service,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 

San  Francisco  Office) 

FOREST  FIRE  SEASON 
SETS  EARLY  START 

The  first  reports  of  forest  fires  have  begun  to  come  in  txj 
Washington  from  the  national  forcbts,  ar,d  they  indicate  to  the  fcder" 
off  Jeers  an  early  start  of  the  fire  season  with  unfavorable  weathe.,-. 
conditions  from  the  very  beginning.   In  the  rortliwest  there  was  leLf 
snow  on  the  mountains  at  the  end  of  the  winter  than  for  many  years 
past.  Railroad  rights  of  way  which  were  last  year  deep  in  snow  are 
reported  clear  now  and  dry  enough  to  burn  readily. 

From  the  Canadian  border  to  Mexico  the  reports  are  similar, 
'  nd  there  have  already  "been  extensive  fires  in  California  and  Arisoc 

The  chief  forester  reports,  however,  that  the  fire-figlt  ing 
forces  of  the  Service  are  organized  better  than  ever  before,  par- 
ticularly in  respect  to  the  fire  detection  system  of  lookout  stations 
By  means  of  these  stations  fires  are  reported  quickly  and  accurately 
so  that  the  control  forces  may  be  on  the  ground  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment. 

In  those  states  v:here  the  gravest  danger  threatens,  especial 
efforts  are  being  made  by  the  government  foresters  and  by  cooperative 
fire  protection  associations  organized  among  timoerland  owners  to  se- 
cure care  with  fire  on  the  part  of  campers,  prospectors,  loggers,  rr. 
by  railroads,   The  northwestern  forestry  and  conservation  associate 
with  headquarters  at  Portland,  Oregon,  is  one  of  the  leaders  in  this 
campaign. 
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(From  the  Forest  Service,  United  States  department.  of  Agriculture, 

San  Francisco  Office) 

T.ITTLE  FARMLAND  FOUND  in 

NATIONAL  FOREST 


Reports  submitted*  by  experts  of  the  Bureau  of  Soils  and 
the  Forest  Service  on  the  Cajon  and  Tejunga  land  classification 
projects,  on  the  Angeles  National  Forest,  have  been  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,   The  total  area  of  the  Cajon  project  is 
143,333  acres,  of  which  32,806  acres  are  privately  owned.   None  of 
.this  land  is  classified  as  agricultural  under  present  conditions  , 
although  final  classification  of  7,147  acres  was  suspended  pending 
further  consideration  of  watershed  features, 

The  total  area  of  the  Tejunga  project  in  round  numbers  ie 
161,000  acres,  of  which  21,800  acres  are  in  private  ownership.  141,  77c 

acres  were  classified  as  non-agricultural,  and  final  classification 

[ 
was  suspended  as  tom767  acres  pending  the  result  of  further  investing 

tion. 

Only  310  acres,  situated  in  Townships  2  and  3  north,  rir 
14  west,  were  classified  as  chiefly  valuable  for  agriculture  under 
present  conditions.   These  areas  will  be  listed  with  the  Department 
Qf  the  Interior  to  be  opened  to  entry  by  the  first  qualified  appljc 
at  the  Los  Angeles  Land  Office  after  the  land  is  restored  to  entry. 

t   #   #   .#   f, 
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P. 
thin  the  Appalachian  region  of  the  east,  regulated  grazing  has 
"Deen  undertaken  this  year  on  six  distinct  areas,   The  local  stock 
"Tiers  who  had  previously  used  the  land  under  lease  from  the  former 
ers  have  readily  accepted  the  change  of  ownership  and  appear  to  . 
favorably  impressed  with  the  methods  employed  bj  the  Forest  Ser^i  <; 
r  grazing  purposes.   V'hile  the  number  of  all  animals  authorized  t 
aze  upon  these  southern  Appalachian  forests  is  not  large,  it  is  tin 
lief  of  the  Forest  officers  in  charge  that  under  careful  supervision 
e  lands  will  support  more  stock  than  they  have  in  the  past  and  that 
ere  will  be  considerable  improvement  in  the  individual  animals  with 
.  constant  increase  in  meat  production, 
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(From  the  Forest  Service,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 

San  Francisco  Office.) 


COOPERATIVE  FOREST  FIR3 
PROT2CTIOIT  ASSOCIATION  FOP1ED 

Thirty  settlers  living  within  and  adjacent  to  the 
Sierra  National  Forest  have  taken  steps  to  form  a  cooperative 
association  vith  the  object  of  preventing  fires  set  for  clear- 
ing land  from  getting  beyond  control.   7ith  land  clearing  put 
upon  a  communal  "basis,  the  Sierra  rangers  expect  a  much 
smaller  percentage  of  fires  than  formerly  to  escape  from 
control,, 

When  necessary,  officers  of  the  Sierra  Forest  will 

be  detailed  to  help  the  settlers  and  supervise  the  brush 

• 
burning. 
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(From  the  Forest  Service,  17.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 

San  Francisco  Office.) 


ERSPAJOTG  £03   EXCEPTIONAL 

FIRS   SJ^ASOF 

In  order  to  provide  for  exceptional  or  emergency 
fire  conditions  in  Cc.se  the;/  occur  during  the  cosing  summer, 
Forest  Supervisor  ICelley,  of  the  Bldorado  National  Forest, 
has  made  advance  arrangements  at  Auburn  and  Sacramento  for 
the  hiring  and  transportation  of  such  fire  fighters  as  may 
"be  needed. 

In  case  of  fires  occurring  on  either  the  Eldorado 
or  Tahoe  Forests  too  Mg  to  be  handled  "by  the  forest  officers 
and  local  residents,  from  25  to  50  men  Trill  rje  sent  from 
Auburn  and  from  50  to  200  men  from  Sacramento .   Mr .  J.  W. 
Morgan  nill  act  as  the  government  agent  at  Auburn,  and  the 
Sheriff  of  Sacramento  County  will  assist  at  Sacramento. 

If  serious  fires  occur  near  the  line  of  the  South- 
ern Pacific,  fire  fighters  T,vill  ^e  transported  "by  special 
trains;   otherwise  automobiles  T'Till  r)e  used. 

Forest  officers  "believe  that  this  advance  preparati' 
can  "oe  depended  upon  to  3^eep  the  fire  damage,  at  a  minimum,  ev- 
under  the  vrorst  conditions. 

•":   '*  -I 
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_  5/11/14 

Angora  goats  have  been  used  with  profit  to  keep  fire 
lines  clear  of  inflammable  vegetation  on  national  forests  in 
California. 

Last  year  the  fire  loss  on  the  Canadian  timber  re- 
serves was  the  smallest  ever  known,  only  one-fiftieth  of  one 
per  cent  of  the  area  being  burned  over. 

Zentaro  Kawase,  professor  of  forestry  at  the  imperial 
university  of  Tokio,  Japan,  has  been  making  a  tour  of  the  na- 
tional forests  of  this  country  to  learn  the  government's  meth- 
ods of  selling  timber  and  of  reforestation. 

More  than  858,000  young  trees  are  being  set  out  this 
spring  on  national  forests  in  Utah  and  southern  Idaho,  and  the 
season  is  reported  as  particularly  favorable  to  their  success- 
ful growth, 

Armstrong  lake,  within  the  Beartooth  national  forest, 
Montana,  is  said  to  rival  the  famed  Lake  Louise  of  the  Cana- 
dian Rockies.    It  lies  at  an  elevation  of  7,000  feet  surrounded 
by  towering  mountains.    A  good  road  which  can  be  traveled  in 
half  a  day  by  automobile  connects  it  with  the  railroad  at  Bil- 
lings.   A  rustic  hotel  has  recently  been  completed,  and  many 
trails  maize  the  surrounding  region  accessible. 


PO?-^  _IJ02;^  5/23/1- 

Pour  buffalo  calves  have  just  been  bo^n  on  the 
\7ichita  national  forest,  bringing  the  herd  up  to  51. 


In  cooperation  with  the  weather  bureau,  forest 
rangers  are  to  measure  snow  depths  in  the  western  mountains 


Students  of  the  Oregon  agricultural  college  are 

wor>ir.g  at  the  forest  nur^rry  on  the  Siuslaw  forest.   The 
arrangement  is  said  to  be  mutually  satisfactory  since  the 
students  gain  experience  in  forest  nursery  practice  and  their 
assistance  lowers  the  cost  of  nursery  vvorlr. 


Manufacturers  have  found  that  red  alder  fror,  the 
Pacific  coast  is  a  suitable  material  for  clothespins. 
Alder  makes  a  white,  smooth,  springy  pin.   As  a  result  of  this 
fact,  a  clothespin  factory,  said  to  be  the  first  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  may  be  established  at  Portland,  Oregon, 


The  city  of  Tacorca,  V/ashington,  has  entered  into  a 
cooperative  agreement  with  the  forest  service  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  source  of  its  water  supply,  the  watershed  of  the 
Green  river,  which  lies  within  the  Kainier  national  forest. 
The  two  agencies  worhing  together  rill  protect  thia  Suro^j 
from  the  results  of  forest  destruction  by  fire  or  by  other 
agencies. 


(From  the   Forest-  Service,    United  States   Department    of  AgricuIL- 

UNITLD    STATES    DEPARTMENT    OF    AGRICULTURE 
FOREST    SERVICE  17C-F 

THE  FUEL  VALUE  OF  W007; 


The  fuel  value  of  two  pounds  of  wood  is  roughly  equiv- 
alent to  that  of  one  pound  of  coal.   This  is  given  as  tho  re- 
sult of  certain  calculations  new  being  made  in  the  Forest 
Service  laboratory  which  show  also  about  how  many  cords  of 
certain  kinds  <.-f  wood  are  required  to  obtain  an  amount  of 
heat  equal  to  that  in  a  ton  of  coal.   Certain  kinds  of  wood  , 
such  as  hickory,  oak,  be?ch,  birch,  hard  maple,  ash,  elm, 
locust,  longleaf  pine,  and  cherry,  have  fairly  high  heat 
values  and  only  one  cord  of  seasoned  wood  of  these  species 
is  required  to  equal  one  ton  of  good  coal.    It  takes  a  cord 
:.i',d  a  half  of  shortleaf  pine,  hemlock,  rod  gum.  Douglas  fir, 
•.yoamore,  and  soft  maple  to  equal  a  ton  of  coal,  a/id  two  cord'J 
of  CGoar,  redwood,  poplar,  catalpa,  Norway  pine f  cypress, 
"uasswood,  spruce,  and  white  pine. 

Equal  weights  of  dry,  non-resinous  woods,  however,  are 
said  to  have  practically  the  same  heat  value  regardless  of. 
species',  and  as  a  consequence  it  can  be  stated  as  a  general 
l .reposition  that  the  heavier  the  wood  the  more  hsat  to  the 
cord.   r'e  ight  for  weight,  however,  there  is  very  little  dif- 
ference between  various  species;  the  average  "neat  for  all 

L  »  '•— ' 

that  have  been  calculated  is  4,^00  calorics,  or  heao  units, 
i^er  kilogram.   A  kilogram  of  resjn  w?.ll  develop  9.400  heat 
units,  rr  about  twice  the  average  for  wood.   As  a  consequ^r.- 
resinous  woods  have  greater  heat  value  per  pound  than  no:?.-- 
resinous  woods,  and  this  increased  value  ,  var  ie-3  ,  of  course, 


with  the  resin  content. 

The  available  heat  vrlue  of  a  cord  of  wood  depends  on 
many  different  factors*   It  has  a  relation  not  only  to  the 
amount  of  resin  it  contains  "bv/;  to  the  amornt  of  incisturc  pres- 
ent.  Furthermore,  cords  vary  as  to  the  amount  of  solid  wood 
they  contain  even  when  they  are  of  standard  dimensions  and 
occupy  128  cubic  feet  of  space.   A  certain  proportion  of  this 
.pace  is  made  up  of  air  spaces  "between  the  sticks,  rnc!  this 
air  space  n&y  be  considerable  in  a  cord  made  of  twis ted, crooks  • 
and  knotty  sticks.   Out  of  the  128  cubic  feet  a.  fair  average 
of  solid  rood  is  about  60  cubic  feet.   It  is  pointed  out,  hrw- 
aver,  that  heat  value  is  not  the  cnl.y  test  cf  usefulness  in 
fuel  wood,  and  since  95  per  cent  of  all  wood  used  for  fuel  is 
consumed  for  comestic  purposes , largely  in  farm  houses, such 
factors  as  rapidity  of  burning  and  ease  of  lighting  are  im- 
~ortant.  Each  section  of  the  country  has  its  favored  woods  and 
these  are  said  to  be , in  general, the  right  ones  to  use.  Hickory 
of  the  ncn-resinous  woods, has  the  highest  fuel  value  per  unit 
volume  of  iTvOod,and  has  other  advantages.  It  burns  evenly/  and, 
,:s  housewives  say, holds  the  heat.  The  oaks  come  next ,  follower. 
by  be ech, birch, and  maple.  Pine  has  a  relatively  low  heat  value 
-er  unit  volume  but  has  other  advantages;  it  ignites  readily 
,^nd  gives  out  a  ruick  hot  flame  but  nne  that  soon  dies  down. 
ihi,  makes  it  a  favorite  with  rural  rioiisek^epers  as  a  summer 
T"ood,  because  it  is  particularly  adapted  for  hot  days  in  the 
kitchen. 


The  fuel  qualities  of  chestnut  adapt  it  particularly 
t~>  \vr.rk  in  brass  foundries,  where  it  gives  just  the  re- 
quired amount  nf  heat  and  is  therefore  in  favor.   Coast- 
wise vessels  in  Florida  pay  twice  as  much  for  Florida 
buttonwood  as  for  any  other,  because  it  burns  with  an  even 
heat  and  with  a  minimum  amount  of  smoke  and  as'h. 

The  principal  disadvantages  of  the  resinous  pines  is 
their  oily  black  smoke > 
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(Proa   the   Forest   Service,    U.    S.   Department   of  Agriculture, 

San  Francisco   Office.) 


1S.KWS   TCOT:03    OF  . 

NATIONAL  'FORESTS 

The  District  Forester   at   San  Francisco  has 

approved   a  contract  for   the    sale    of    approximately  19,000,0 
feet   of   yellow  pine,   white   fir   and  cedar   to   the    California 
Lumber  Company   of  Loyalton.      The   timber   is    located  on  tho 
watersheds   of   Smithneck  and  Badenoch  Creeks  within  the 
Tahoe  National  Forest.      Cutting  will  "begin  this    season. 
The    contract  allows   5  years   for   its   completion. 

14,760,000   feet   of   pine,    fir  and    cedar    on   the 
Plumas  National  Forest   are   advertised   for    sale.      Bids  will 
be   received  by   the  District  Tor  ester    at   San  Francisco   to 
and  including   June  26,    1914. 

A   tract   of   27,000   acres   supporting  315,640,000 
feet   of  timber   has  bee.i  cruisad  by  a  party  of  rangers   on 
the  Ivlodoc  National  National  Forest  and  will  be   offered  for 
sale.      The    timber   is    situated   on   the  plateau  immediately 
north  of  Pitt  River   and    is    near   the    proposed   extension  of 
the   Fernley  and  Lassen  branch    of   the    Southern  Pacific    to 
TQamath  Falls,    Oregon. 

In  order    to   control   insect  depredations   this 
spring,    2,1.";0    infested   trees  were   cut    on   the   Sierra, 
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California   and    Trinity  National  Forest^.      The    treatment 
consisted   of   felling   the   trees   and  "burning  the    bark  which 
contains  the    insects.         The  work  was   discontinued  about 
May  1  "because    the   warm  weather   caused   the    insects   to 
emerge  from  the  trees,    and  also  "because   the   conditions  for 
"burning  the   bark  became   dangerous. 

During  the   month  of  May,    1914,    the   National 
Forests   in  California  produced  an   income    of  $27,119.47 
derived  from   the    sale   of   timber,    grazing  privileges   and 
special  uses. 

#    #    # 
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(From  the  Forest  Service  ,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricu.ltu.re, 

San  Francisco  Office . ) 


FOREST  AIJI>  GAME 
PROTECTION 

In  order  to  impress  upon  hunters  the  need  of 
care  with  their  camp  fires  the  California  Fish  and  Game 
commission  has  adopted  as  a  decoration  for  the  back  of  the 
hunting  license  just  issued,  an  engraving  of  a  camper  put- 
ting out  his  camp  fire  before?  he  leaves  it. 

The  picture  shows  him  in  the  act  of  shoveling 
earth  on  the  fire  which  he  has  already  quenched  with  water 
The  title  "Forest  and  Game  Protection"  is  intended  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  forest  fires  destroy  game. 

The  plate  was  furnished  to  the  commission  by 
the  U.  S.  Forest  Service. 


#    #    # 


(Prom  the  Forest  Service,  U-.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 

San  Francisco  Office.) 


GOVERNMENT  TO  SECURE 
VANDERBILT  PORES T 

The  national  forest  reservation  commission  has 
just  approved  the  purchase  of  the  Pisgah  Forest  from  the 
estate  of  the  late  George  W.  Vanderbilt,  at  an  average 
price  of  five  dollars  an  acre.   The  tract  consists  of 
86,700  acres  and  -foe  total  cost  is  therefore  $433,50^.   The 
price  paid  is  less  than  the  average  for  other  tracts  air e ad. 
acquired  although  the  Pisgah  Forest  has  "been  developed  "by 
its  former  owner  into  one  of  the  "best  forest  properties  in 
the  country. 

This  is  the  second  time  that  the  commission  has 
had  the  purchase  of  this  tract  under  consideration.   Once 
"before  during  Mr.  Vanderbilt1  s  lifetime  the  question  of  its 
purchase  was  taken  up,  but  the  commission  did  not  deem  it 
advisable  to  purchase  it  at  that  time. 

The  tract  includes  portions  of  Transylvania, 
Henderson,  Bencombe  ,  and  Hayward  counties,  in  North  Caroli:"; 
It  covers  the  entire  eastern  slope  and  portions  of  the  nort" 
ern  and  western  slopes  of  the  Pisgah  range,  one  of  the  m^st 
prominent  of  the  southern  Appalachians.   Its  forests  influ- 
ence for  the  most  part  tributaries  of  the  French  Broad 
river  which  unites  with  the  Holstein  river  at  Knoxville , 
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Tennessee,  to  form  the  Tennessee  river. 

Mrs.  Vanderbilt  Makes  Offer 

Mrs.  Vanderbilt  offered  the  tract  at  a  much  lower 
figure  than  that  at  which  it  was  held  by  her  husband,  and  he:t 
letter  to  the  secretary  of  agriculture,  one  of  the  members  ol 
the  commission,  gives  her  reasons  for  making  the  tender  of 
the  Pisgah  Forest  to  the  government.   Mrs.  Vanderbiltfs  lette 
follows: 

May  1,  1914.  . 

The  Honorable,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 

Washington,  D.  C* 
S  ir :  - 

I  now  confront  the  question  of  what  disposal  I  sha'. 
make  of  Pisgah  Forest,  which,  under  the  terms  of  my  late 
husband's  will,  has  passed  to  me  without  qualification  or 
condition.   This  letter  constitutes  my  formal  offer  for  the 
sale  of  Pisgah  Forest  to  the  Government  for  National  Forest 
purposes.   Should  the  Government  fail  to  acquire  it,  I  must 
dispose  of  Pisgah  Forest  in  some  other  way-   I  hope  earnestly 
that,  in  view  of  the  terms  of  my  offer,  no  such  contingency 
may  arise. 

Mr.  Vanderbilt  was  the  first  of  the  large  forest 
owners  in  America  to  adopt  the  practice  of  forestry.   He 
has  conserved  Pisgah  Forest  from  the  time  he  bought  it  up 


to  his  death,  a  period  of  nearly  twenty-five  years,  under 
the  firm  conviction  that  every  forest  owner  owes  it  to  thos -. 
who  follow  him  to  hand  down  his  forest  property  to  them  un- 
impaired by  wasteful  use.   I  keenly  sympathize  with  his 
belief  that  the  private  ownership  of  forest  land  is  a  publi  . 
trust,  and  I  probably  realize  more  keenly  than  any  one  else 
can  do  how  firm  was  his  resolve  never  to  permit  injury  to 
the  permanent  value  and  usefulness  of  Pisgah  Forest.   I  wish 
earnestly  to  make  such  disposition  of  Pisgah  Forest  as  will 
maintain  in  the  fullest  and  most  permanent  way  its  national 
value  as  an  object  lesson  in  forestry,  as  well  as  it  s.  wonde: - 
ful  beauty  and  charm;   and  I  realize  that  its  ownership  by 
the  Nation  will  alone  make  its  preservation  permanent  and 
certain. 

Accordingly  I  have  decided  to  make  as  large  a 
contribution  as  I  can,  in  order  to  help  bring  this  result 
about.   I  offer  Pisgah  Forest  at  a  total  price  over  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars  below  that  on  the  basis  of  which 
negotiations  were  entered  into  with  the  Government  before 
my  husband's  death,  my  offer  to  the  Government  of  Pisgah  Fo:1 
est  now  being  at  a  price  of  five  dollars  per  acre. 

I  make  this  contribution  towards  the  public  owner- 
ship of  Pisgah  Forest  with  the  earnest  hope  that  in  this  way 
I  may  help  to  perpetuate  my  husband's  pioneer  work  in  forest 
conservation,  and  to  insure  the  protection  and  the  use  and 


enjoyment  of  Pisgah  Forest  as  a  National  Forest,  by  the 
American  people  for  all  time. 

In  the  event  that  my  offer  is  accepted,  I  shall  T> 
glad  for  the  Government  to  assume  control  of  Pisgah  Forest 
as  soon  as  it  may  desire.   In  the  same  event,  it  would  be 
a  source  of  very  keen  gratification  to  me  if  the  tract  re- 
tained, as  a  National  Forest,  the  title  of  "Pisgah  Forest", 
which  my  late  husband  gave  it. 

Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)   Edith  S.  Vanderbilt. 

Government  Will  Continue  Name 

In  accordance  with  Mrs.  Vanderbilt's  d3sire,  the 
national  forest  reservation  commission  will  retain  the 
name  of  "Pisgah  Forest";   in  fact,  the  general  area,  in 
which  this  forest  is  located  and  in  which  other  purchases 
may  be  made,  is  already  designated  the  "Pisgah  Area".   It 
is  proposed  also  to  make  it  a  game  refuge  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  fauna  of  the  eastorn  mount  id.  ns.   It  ie  partic- 
ularly well  suited  to  this  purpose  since  it  is  already  well 
stocked  with  game  and  fish,  including  deer,  turkey ,  and 
pheasant,  and  in  the  streams  rainbow  trout,  and  brook  trou 

with  which  they  have  been  systematically  stocked  from  ye?.: 
to  year. 

On  approximately  four-fifths  of  the  c.rea  there  if 


timber   contract  which  provides  for    the    moving  of  certain 
portions   of  the  merchantable   stand.      It   is  already  provided. 
however,    that   this  removal   shnll  "be   in  accordance  with  the 
best  forest  practices-,    so    that   there   is  not   only  no  danger   of 
forest  destruction  but  provision  is  made   for  a  natural   re- 
stocking which   should   be   an   improvement  on  the  present  stand. 
The  area  contains   improvements   in  the   form  of  buildings,   roac.s, 
and   trails,   which  will  greatly  help  in  the   administration  of 
the  forest  by   the   government. 

Members   of  the    commission  look  upon  thin  as   the 
best  purchase  which  ha  s  yet  been  authorized,   because   the 
forest   is  in   the   finest  possible   condition  and  less   than  thr  -e~ 
tenths   of   one   per   cent  can   be  classed  as  burned-over   land. 
The   price   too   is  lower   than   the  average  paid   for  all  lands 
which   have   been  acquired  heretofore. 

With  this  purchase,    and   with,  others   jupt  approved, 
the   total    area  approved  for  purchase  under    the    Weeks  law  in 
the    eastern  mountains   is  1,077,000   acres.       The    officers   of 
the   commission  are   the    secretaries   of  war,   agriculture,   and 
the   interior,    Senators   Gallinger   of  Hew  Hampshire   and    Smith 
of  Maryland,    and    Congressmen  Lee    of    Georgia   airl   Hav7ley   of 


Oregon. 
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UNITED    STATES    DEPARTMENT    OF    AGRICULTURE 
FO  REST    SERVICE 


•om  the  Forest  Service,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 

San  Francisco  Office) 


.II  CARRIERS  TO 
REPORT  FOREST  FIRES 

Yrord  is  received  from  Washington  that  the  practice, 
begun  in  1912,  of  having  forest  fires  along  mail  routes  reported 
to  State  firewardens  by  the  Government  mail  carriers  v/ill  bo  con- 
tinued during  the  coming  fire  season. 

Forest  officers  believe  that  there  are  possibilities  in 
this  form  of  patrol  which  hitherto  have  not  been  fully  take  n  ad- 
vantage of  by  the  State.   Oftentimes  the  mail  carriers  havee  r  (ports 
to  make  but  find  no  one  ready  to  act  on  them,  and  fires  that  might 
easily  have  been  extinguished  are  thus  permitted  to  grow  to  large 
proportions. 

An  effort  will  be  made  this  season  to  have  the  fire, 
wardens  meet  the  carriers  personally  and  arrange  a  reporting  system 
and  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  take  whatever  action  is  requir- 
ed as  soon  as  reports  are  received. 


JL       JL 
7T       7T 
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UNITED    STATES    DEPARTMENT    OF    AGRICULTURE 
FOR  EST    SERVICE 


(From  the  Forest  Service,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 

San  Francisco  Office) 


NATIONAL  FORESTS  SHOW  SUBSTANTIAL 

CREASE  IN  LIVESTOCK  CARRYING  CAPACITY 

The  authorizations  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for 
tho  national  forests  show  a  net  increase-  for  the  season  of  19..1 
of  38,120  cattle  and  horses,  6,110  swine,  and  346,598  sheep  and  goa^ 

tr  tho  numbers  authorized  for  the  season  of  1913. 
These  increases,  according  to  official  statement  ,  are  th< 
direct  result  of  improvement  in  range  conditions  on  the  national  for- 
ests through  government  regulation.   The  total  numbers  of  livestock 
authorized  for  1914  are  1,891,119  cattle  and  horses,  65,645  swine, 
and  8,867,906  sheep  and  goats. 

On  the  California  national  forests  grazing  applications 
will  be  received  for  207,612  cattle  and  horsws,  0,490  swine ; 
521,490  sheep  and  goats;  which  is  a  substantial  increase  over  the 
authorizations  for  1913. 

JL     JL     JL     JL 
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UNITED    STATES    DEPARTMENT    OF    AGRICULTURE 
FOR  EST    SERVICE 


&rorn  tho  Forest  Service,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 

San  Francisco  Office ) 


MODELS  SHOW 
PROPER  LUMBEEING 

T\vo  models  v;hich  show  how  the  government  sells  its  timbe  r 
have  just  been  prepared  in  Washington  for  display  at  the  Forest 
Products  Exposition  to  "be  held  in  Chicago  April  30  to  Kay  9  and  in 

York  May  £0  to  30.   Those  models  represent  an  acre  of  western 
yellow  pine  land  in  a  national  forest  of  the  Southwest,  before  and 
after  logging, 

In  the  model  showing  the  stand  before  the  lumberman  goes 
into  it  the  trees  range  from  those  only  a  few  years  old  to  large, 
over-mature,  stag-headed  individuals  more  than  ready  for  the  axe. 
In  the  second  model  the  mature  trees  and  all  others  larger  than  a 
certain  diameter  have  been  cnt  down  and  made  into  logs  and  cor  "T*rood, 
In  this,  as  in  all  government  sales,  the  stumps  arc  cut  low,  to  avoi 
unnecessary  waste,  logs  are  taken  to  a  small  diameter  'veil  up  into 
the  tree,  and  such  material  as  is  not  fit  for  lumber  is  converted 
into  cordwood.   Together,  the  models  show  the  care  which  the  govern- 
ment requires  of  lumbermen  in  felling  old  trees  so  that  the  joung 
growth  is  not  injured.   The  brush  is  piled  in  heaps  for  burning  a±  *r 
the  lumber  has  been  removed,  in  order  that  the  fire  menace  which  foi 
esters  say  usually  follows  lumbering  may  be  done  away  with.   The 
models  are  on  a  scde  of  about  one  inch  to  five  feet,  so  thr.t  trees 
^.ppr  ox  irately  100  feet  tall  are  about  20  inches  high  in  the  models. 
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It  is  the  intention  of  the  Forest  Service  to  have  these  models 
set  forth  certain  points  in  regard  to  the  timber  sales  conducted  by 
the  Government.   They  will  demonstrate,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
Umber  on  National  Forests  is  for  use;  placards  tell  how  it  is  sola 
to  the  highest  bidder  when  it  is  wanted  for  commercial  purposes  and 
how  it  may  be  given  away  to  local  settlers  and  prospectors  for  devel- 
oping homesteads  or  mines*   The  models  themselves  indicate  that  the 
timber  is  cut  in  such  way  as  to  eliminate  all  avoidable  waste  of  wood 
and  secure  a  continuance  of  the  forest  crop  not  only  for  timber  pro- 
duction but  for  protection  of  the  soil.   They  further  srhow  the  fun- 
damental principles  applicable  to  many  logging  operations,  -  that  the 
mature  and  over-mature  trees  should  be  removed,  that  thriftily  growing 
young  trees  should  be  left  to  produce  seed  and  insure  reproduction  of 
the  stand,  and  that  the  young  growth  should  be  ptotected  from  damage 
in  lumbering  operations. 

The  models  are  supplemented  by  a  graphic  chart  which  sho\,*, 
by  pictured  piles  of  money  and  by  conventional  trees  of  graded  sizo, 
the  increase  of  timber  sales  on  national  forests  from  1905  to  1913, 
inclusive.   In  1905  the  timber  sold  from  the  national  forests  aggre- 
gated 96,000,000  board  feet,  which  brought  the  government  no  more  t~r> 
585,000,   Three  years  later  the  amount  of  timber  sold  increased  to 
nearly  390  million  board  feet  and  the  mo  nay  received  rose  to  §735, 00( 
In  1911  830  million  board  feet  sold  for  more  than  $2, 000,000;  and  ir:. 
1913  more  than  two  billion  feet  brought  in  contracts  amounting  to 
$4,500,000.  Not  all  this  money  was  received  in  any  one  year,  "be  cars e 
national  forest  timber  is  sold  on  contracts  which  range  from  one  to 
twenty-five  years  and  it  is  paid  for  as  cut. 

JL       JL        JL 
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UNITED    STATES    DEPARTMENT    OF    AGRICULTURE 
FOREST    SERVICE 
DISTRICT    5 


ADDRESS     REPLY    TO 

DISTRICT    FORESTER 

AND    REFER    TO  : 


FIRST    NATIONAL    BANK    BUILDING 
SAN   FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 


?O~::..:T  KOTLC,  6/5/14 

The  lTe\v  York  state  forest  nurseries  have  a  capac- 
ity of  28  million  young  trees  a  year. 


Approximately  750  acres  on  the  Oregon  national 
forest  -"ere  planted  v/ith  young  trees  this  spring. 


The  state  of  Pennsylvania  celebrates  tvro  arbor 
clays  each  year  -  one  for  spring  planting  and  one  for  the 
fall  -  in  April  and  October  respectively. 


On  the  Deerlodge  national  forest  in  liontana  one 
lookout  station  has  the  record  of  reporting  accurately,  by 
distance  and  direc' '•  on,  a  fire  that  v;as  sixty  miles  av;ay. 


Nearly  3  million  young  trees  are  being  set  out 
this  spring  on  the  national  forests  of  northern  Idaho  and 
Montana.   On  the  St.  Joe  national  forest  in  Idaho  three 
thousand  acres  v/ill  be  olanted. 


Ranchers  v;ithin  and  ..c  "jr-cent  to  the  l-ierra  nation- 
al forest,  California,  have  formed  a  cooperative  associa- 
tion for  the  prevention  of  forest  fires.   They  need  tc  use 
fire  in  clearing  land  for  farming,  and  rill,  do  it  on  a  com- 
munity basis,  with  all  members  present  to  ^r<  "•nt  the  fi: 
spread. 


(From  the   Forest   Service,    United  States  Department   of  Agriculture, 

San  Francisco   Office) 


.?ERS    INSTRUCTED  REGARDING 

GAME   LA\7S  AND  FIRE  RULES 

"Be   sure  your  match  is   out.      Break  it   in  two  before 
rou  throw  it  away." 

The    forest   service   has   thus   amended  rule   one  of  the 
familiar "Six  Rules   for   the  Prevention  of  Fire    in  the  Mountains", 
Believing  that    in   this   form  it  will  remind   inexperienced  campers 
ID   pinch  out    the    glowing  stems   of  their  matches,    as  mountaineers 
Instinctively  do. 

Cards,    vest   pocket   size,    bearing   the  six  rules   on 
one   side   and    the    State    game    laws   on  the    other  are   now  being  dis- 
tributed by   forest   officers. 
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L om  the  Forest  Service,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 

San  Francisco  Office) 

.BER  COMPANIES  ADOPT' 
"T:ST  FIRE  PREVENTION  PLANS 

Vrith  the  aprruoach  of  the  forest  fire  season,  three  lumber 
tipanies-  whose  holdings  are  ir  the  Eldorado  national  forest  have  re 
..-angements  with  the  United  States  Forest  Service  for  "che  cooperat 
-••beet ion  of  their  tin.bcr. 

A  lookout  point  is  being  equipped  and  will  be  manned  from 
ic  15  until  the  fall  rains  s  e  !:  i.-i,  as  a  part  of  the  protection  s; 
.  of  the  Co  A.  Smith  Tirber  Or^ny, 

The  Danaher  Pine  Company,  of  3'amino ,  under  the  supervision 

"Ranger  M.  D.  Morris  has  had  a  crew  of  men  employed  for  some  time 

• 

"ilding  fire  lines  around  their  logging  areas.   In  addition  to  clc  > 
•'.-.r  the  lines  ~11  snags  and  dead  trees  are  felled  on  both  sides  ^f  il 
l^ne  back  for  a  distance  of  300  to  500  feet.   When  the  forest  covei- 
Ijcomes  dry  enough  to  burn,  che  cleared  strip  will  b^  carefully  bi;- 
.TGr.   By  this  means  the  company  and  the  forest  officers  believe  ti- 
.11  liability  of  fire  escaping  during  the  summer  from  the  slashings  1 

,e  surrounding  forest  will  be  eliminated. 

The  California  Door  Company  besides  rendering  a  large  amount 

L  incidental  cooperation  to  the  Forest  Service  will  employ  a  patrol. 

Toughout  the  season  who  will  patrol,  under  the  direction  of  the  i.o: 

•5 1  Supervisor,  the  country  in  which  the  Company's  ti.nber  interests 

-''     /'•     4 
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•cm  the  Forest  Service,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 

San  Francisco  Office) 


$RTMENTS  AID  SOUGHT 

.INST  FOREST  PIKES 

Because  of  the  fact  that  many  forest  fires  are  set 
ough  the  carelessness  of  hunters,  campers,  and  others  who  go  in-:  • 
woods  for  recreation,  the  forest  service  has  taken  up  with  mar 
turers  of  fire-arms  and  ammunition  the  question  of  a  cooperative 
•angement  through  which  purchasers  and  users  of  guns  and  cartrid*-  ••  a 
11  be  reminded  of  the  fire  danger. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  in  the  lumber  regions  of 
the  northwest,  for  example,  manufacturers  and  other  business  men 
Lave  been  having  printed  or  stamped  on  their  stationery  and  pay  che::' 
7  >rious  crisp,  catchy  statements  about  the  loss  which  the  public  s  ."* 
,  ors  through  the  decreased  demand  for  labot  and  decreased  money  in 
Circulation,  if  timber  -  which  is  the  source  of  many  of  the  north- 
Test's  industries  -  is  burned  up. 

It  has  also  been  pointed  out  that  in  the  east,  particnl. 
I?,  many  forest  fires  are  started  by  the  carelessness  of  hunters  w'  o 
^rop  burning  matches,  cigar  or  cigaretts  stumps,  or  pipe  coals  in  !KJ 
woods,  or  perhaps  build  a  fire  which  is  left  burning  when  the  hunt./* 
goes  on»   Forest  fires,  of  course,  greatly  injure  the  interests  of 
sportsmen  by  robbing  the  birds  of  their  proper  cover.   They  also  i  .- 
{••air  the  fcod  supply  of  both  birds  and  big  game,  through  the  desti1  c 
tion  of  the  undergrowth  which  furnishes  browse ,  berries,  and  other  i'< 
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i  to  danger  from  fires  principally  i- 
,he  spring  and  fall,  when  most  of  the  trees  are  bare  and  the  leaT< 
on  the  ground  are  dry.   The  spring  fires,  many  of  which  are  due  tr 
trout  fishermen,  may  destroy  the  eggs  of  game  "birds  and  even  yoi-- 
birds  themselves.   Since  trout  fishermen  are  likely  to  hunt  in  thu 
fall,  the  same  individuals,  if  careless,  may  be  a  source  of  dange- 

at  both  seasons. 

• 
It  is  suggested  that  the  manufacturers  of  arms  and  t?r 

munition  ought  to  be  sufficiently  interested  in  the  matter  of  pc-j 
petuation  of  game  to  be  willing  to  help  in  the  campaign  against 
forest  fires.   This  help  may  come  through  the  printing  of  some  brj 
fire  warning  on  cartridge  boxes,  or  some  slip  to  go  with  any  hui- 
or  camp  supplies  which  are  furnished.   Several  manufacturers  ha^ ' 
already  expressed  their  interest  in  the  matter  and  their  willin- 
to  help. 

#  #  #  # 


«r.i  ,/•«-  Forest  Service,  United  States  lepartment  of  Agriculture, 

San  Francisco  Office) 


;ITST 

)ER    INVESTIGATION 


^het  proportion  of  the  standing  timber  should  be  cr 
om  a  given  area  in  order  to  leave  it  in  the  best  condition  for 
:r:re  continuous  production  wj  11  be  determined  scientifically  bfy 
ries  of  experiments  to  be  conducted  by  the  Forest  Service.   A  r/r 
of  small  areas  have  been  laid  off  on  a  timber  sale  in  the  Plu 
Torest,  and  varying  proportions  of  the  stand  will  be  cut  on  each. 

•  Periodic  observations  and  measurements  will  give  ae- 

rate data  from  which  conclusions  can  be  drawn.   The  effect  of  f5r 
on  young  forest  growth,  the  effect  of  brush  cover  on  stream-  flow, 
the  best  season  for  planting  :,  oung  trees,  and  tests  of  various  ST 
of  trees  under  various  conditions  are  among  the  topics  listed  for 
study. 


Jl    J.L    4    4 
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UNITED    STATES    DEPARTMENT    OF    AGRICULTURE 
FOREST    SERVICE 

'om  the  Forest  Service,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 

San  Francisco  Office! 

|  TREATMENT  FOR  STOCK  PO IS 017 ING 
P.ECOI,Z:ENTEP  BY  PLT/IRTLIENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Practical  demonstrations  in  the  treatment  of  cattle  for 
larkspur  poisoning  will  be  made  by  Forest  officers  on  10  or  12  dif- 
ferent National  Forests  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  district  this  summer. 

e  officers  will  be  furnished  with  a  standard  equipment  of  syringes 
and  medicines,  and  subcutaneous  injections  of  Physostigmin  salicylate, 
1  grain;  Pilocarpin  hydrochlorid,  2  grains;  Strychnin  sulphate,  •§•  grai 

11  be  used  on  animals  weighing  500  to  600  Ibs ,  ,  doubling  the  d^se 
for  large  steers  and  cows  weighing  1,000  Ibs.  or  more. 

Experiments  with  this  treatment,  which  is  discussed  in  a 
recent  "Farmers1  Bulletin7'  No.  531  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, have  shown  have  shown  about  965^  of  success  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  stockmen  will  readily  adept  the  method  as  its  merits  be- 
come more  generally  known. 


JL 
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(Prom  the  Forest  Service,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 

San  Francisco  Office) 


ANNUAL  CONSUMPTION  OF  FOOD  BY  THE 
WOOD  MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES 

Statistic  have  been  complied  by  the  Forest  Service 
which  show  for  the  first  time  precisely  how  the  lumber  produced 
in  this  country  is  utilized.   About  45  billion  feet  of  lumber  of 
all  kinds  is  the  annual  production  in  the  United  States;  of  this 
nearly  25  billion  feet,  board  measure,  are  further  manufactured, 
the  other  portion  remaining  for  rough  construction  lumber  and  for 
similar  purposes.   This  is  exclusive  of  material  which  reaches 
its  final  use  in  the  form  of  fuel,  railroad  ties,  posts,  poles, 
pulpwood,  cooperage,  wood  distillates,  and  the  barks  and  extracts 
demanded  by  the  tanning  industry. 

The  work  of  collecting  and  compiling  the  figures  ex- 
tended over  a  considerable  period  and  was  carried  rut  state  by 
state ;  but  as  one  full  year  was  made  the  basis  of  statistics  in 
each  state,  the  total  is  a  fair  average  of  the  use  of  lumber  in 
further  manufacture  in  the  who&e  country.   Between  50  and  60  per 
cent  of  the  lumber  produced  is  subject  to  further  manufacture. 
In  preparing  the  figures  in  this  way,  however,  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  considerable  material  reaches  shops  and  factories 
in  the  form  rf  logs,  bolts,  and  billets  without  having  passed 
through  sawmills:  and  while  this  material  is  included  in  these 

i+j 
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«itistics  this  fact  should  be  remembered  in  comparing  the  sta- 
3tics  with  those  of  lumber  production. 

Nearly  or  quite  100  different  woods  are  used  in  this 
country  under  their  own  names,  while  an  unknown  number  find  their 
way  to  shops  and  factories  without  being  identified  or  separately 
listed,  except  under  general  names.   In  quantity  the  softwoods, 
the  needle-leaf  or  coniferous  trees,  are  most  important,  but  there 
are  a  greater  number  of  species  among  the  hardwoods,  or  broadleaf 
trees.   Yellow  pine  comes  first  v/ith  more  than  8  billion  feet, 

«llov;ed  by  white  pine  with  5  billion,  and  Douglas  fir  with  a 
tile  more  than  2  billion.   It  should  be  understood,  however,  that 
the  term  "yellow  pine"  includes  several  species  the  three  most  im- 
portant of  which  are  longleaf,  short leaf,  and  loblolly.   Oak,  in- 
cluding all  species,  has  nearly  2  billion  feet  and  is  the  most  im- 
portant hardwood.   Maple  comes  next. 

Dogwood  cnmes  about  halfway  down  the  list  with  mrre 
than  7  million  board  ieet,  and  of  those  species  mentioned  Turkish 

Kxv/ood  comes  last  with  less  than  3<^  thousand  foet,  followed  by 
ny  others  too  insignificant  to  list  but  making  a  total  of  all 
kinds  of  more  than  a  million  feet.   Of  the  native  species,  laurel, 
holly  and  yucca  fall  very  near  the  foot  of  the  list  in  relative 
quantities  used. 

Fifty-five  principal  industries  use  wood  as  raw  ma- 
terial.  Their  relative  importance  is  hard  to  indicate,  because 


quantity  alone  is  not  in  all  cases  a  criterion  of  value  of  an 

<.dustry  to  the  community  in  which  it  is  situated,  nor  to  the 
untry  as  a  whole. 

More  than  one -ha If  of  the  total  consumption  consists 
cf  planing-mill  products,  the  largest  items  of  which  are  flooring, 
siding,  ceiling,  and  finishing.   The  next  industry,  in  point  of 
quantity  of  wood  used,  is  the  manufacture  of  "bones  and  crates. 
Nearly  four  tines  as  much  wood  is  demanded  by  makers  of  boxes  and 
crates  as  by  the  builders  of  steam  and  electric  cars,  which  come 
next,  and  five-fold  the  amount  that  goes  into  furniture,  v/hich  in 

«n  leads  vehicle  manufacture.   Vehicles  demand  surprisingly 
ge  supplies  of  wood,  and  much  of  it  must  be  of  a  high  class  in 
order  to  meet  requirements  fnr  frames,  gears,  and  bodies. 

Chairs,  listed  separately  from  furniture,  come  after 
novelties  and  supplies  for  dairymen,  poultry  keepers,  and  apiarists, 
and  just  before  handles,  and  iimsical  instruments.   About  midway 
wn  the  list  come  pumps  and  wo^d  pipes.   Among  the  products  im- 
^ortant  enough  to  list  separately  arc  canes  and  umbrella  sticks, 
brooms,  firearms,  artificial  limbs,  and  tobacco  pipes. 

The  apportionment  of  wood  among  the  various  industries, 

. 

grades   from  planing-mill   products,    v/hich  take   most,    down  to   aero- 
planes  and   dry   kilns,    at    the   bottom  of   the   list. 

#     #     # 


(Prom  the  Forest  Service,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 

San  Francisco  Office) 


NATIONAL  FOREST  TIMBER 
SOU)  TO  MATCH  COIiPAHY 

Bids  were  opened  in  the  office  of  the  District  Forebt> 
at  San  Francisco  last  week  for  the  sale  of  approximate^  14,000,  ' 
feet  of  timber,  chiefly  sugar  pine,  on  the  Plunias  National  Fores 
near  Sterling  City,  California.   The  sale  was  awarded  to  the 
Diamond  Match  Company  of  Chico, 

Logging  v.'ill  commence  immediately  and  will  be  conducte< 
in  connection  with  the  cutting  of  adjacent  timber  owned  by  the 
Company.   The  contract  runs  until  November  30,  1915. 

t  t  # 


UNITED    STATES    DEPARTMENT    OF    AGRICULTURE 
FOREST    SERVICE 


(Prom  the  Forest  Service,  United  States  Derartment  of  Agriculture 

Sai  Francisco  Office) 


1913  A  RECORD  YEAR  IN 
TIMBER  PRESERVATION 

The  most  notable  progress  yet  recorded  in  the  chemical 
treatment  of  timber  to  prevent  decay  was  made  in  1913,  according 
to  a  report  recently  issued  by  the  American  wood  preservers1  as- 
cosiation  in  cooperation  with  the  forest  service  of  the  depart- 
ment of  agriculture. 

The  report  states  that  93  wood  preserving  plants  in  191C 
consumed  over  108  million  gallons  of  creosote  oil,  26  million 
pounds,  of  dry  zinc  chloride,  and  nearly  4  million  gallons  of 
other  liquid  preservatives.   V/ith  these  the  plants  treated  over 
153  million  cubic  feet  of  timber,  or  about  23  per  cent  more  than 
in  1912.   The  output  from  additional  plants  unrecorded  would  in- 
crease the  totals  given. 

Impregnation  of  wood  with  oils  and  chemicals  tc  increacr 
its  resistance  to  decay  and  insect  attack,  the  report  ?ces  on  to 
say,  is  an  industry  which  has  become  important  in  the  United  State- 
only  in  recent  years.   In  Great  Britain  and  most  of  the  European 
countries  practically  every  won den  cross-tie  and  telephone  cr 
telegraph  pole  receives  preservative  treatment.   In  the  United 
States  less  than  30  per  cent  of  the  135  millirn  cross-ties  annu- 
ally consumed  are  treated.,  and  the  proper  treatment  of  an  annual 
consumption  of  4  million  p~»les  may  be  said  to  have  scarcely 


commenced. 

Heal  progress  in  the  United  States  dates  from  1832, 
when  the  Kyanizing  process,  using  bichloride  of  mercuty,  was 
developed.   In  1837  two  other  processes  were  introduced:  the 
Burnett  process,  using  zinc  chloride,  End  the  Bethel  process, 
using  ctal  tar  creosote.   These  last  processes  are  very  large." 
in  use  today. 

The  idea  of  timber  preservation  at  first  made  very 
Slow  growth  in  this  country,  on  account  of  the  large  supply 
of  cheap  and  durable  timbers  and  the  grneral  disregard  shown 
toward  economy  in  the  use  of  natural  resources.   In  1385  there 
were  only  three  pressure  plants  in  the  United  States;  and  in 
1895  tnly  l£.   Since  then,  however,  the  industry  has   grown 
rapidly;  in  1913  there  were  117  plants. 
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(Prom  the  Forest  Service,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 

San  Francisco,  California) 


STATE  RECEIVES  $91,000 
FROM  NATIONAL  FORESTS 

Between  July  if  1913,  and  June  30,  1914,  receipts 
from  the  National  Forests  in  California  amounted  to  §261,415.44 
.£*  compared  with  the  previous  year,  grazing  and  special  uses 
show  an.  increase,  while  the  timber  and  water-power  industries 
show  a  slight  falling  off. 

Thirty-five  percent  of  the  receipts  from  the  sale  cf 
National  Forest  resources  is  available  in  California.   Of  tills, 
twentyfive  percent  is  paid  into  the  State  Treasury,  to  the  credi  \. 
cf  the  counties  in  which  national  forests  are  located,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  school  fund.   The  remaining  ten  percent  is  ex- 
pended by  the  Government  on  public  roads  in  the  frrest  regions. 

The  road  fund  will  amount  to  §26,141,54  and  the 
schcnl  fund  will  receive  $65,353.&6. 

Expenditures,  the  chief  item  of  which  is  for  pro- 
tection, are  largely  in  excess  of  receipts. 
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(Prom  the  Forest  Service,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 

San  Francisco  Office) 


UNITED  STATES  COOPERATES 

WITH  MONTANA  AGAINST  FOREST  FIRES 


Cooperative  agreements  involving  the  forest  service,  the 
State  of  Montana,  and  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  have  just 
been  renewed  so  that  they  will  extend  through  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  July  l,and  ending  June  30,  1915. 

The  agreement  with  the  state  of  Montana  provides  that 
federal  and  state  patrolmen  shall  cooperate  to  form  one  single 
force  for  handling  forest  fires.   This  force,  in  any  locality, 
acts  under  the  direction  of  the  forest  supervisor  in  charge  of 
the  nearest  national  forest.   This  arrangement  is  entered  into, 
according  to  the  agreement,  so  as  "to  secure  the  greatest  ef- 
ficiency and  avoid  duplication  of  patrol".   The  agreement  applies 
to  all  government  and  state  lands  lying  within  the  exterior 
boundaries  of  the  national  forests  in  Montana. 

The  number  of  patrolmen  supplied  by  the  state  is  in 
proportion  to  the  acreage  of  state  land  within  each  national 
forest.   No  patrolman  receives  less  than  a  certain  minimum  wage, 
and  appointments  by  the  State  must  be  sf  proved  by  the  district 
forester.   State  patrolmen  are  made  federal  "forest  guards",  and 
are  employed  particularly  during  the  four  months  deemed  by  the 
district  forester  to  be  the  ones  most  likely  to  have  forest 
fires, 

All  lands  within  the  various  forests  are  thus  patrolled 
against  fire*   The  agreement  provides  that  each  patrolman,  fed- 
eral and  state,  "shall  keep  vigilant  lookout  for  forest  fires 
and  shall  make  every  possible  effort  to  extinguish  them  whether 
on  lands  belonging  to  the  state  or  to  the  government  or  on  lance 
adjacent  thereto  where  the  fire  threatens  such  lands. 

Besides  the  state  and  other  lands,  there  are  scattered 
through  the  national  forests  in  Montana  many  tracts,  usually  in 
alternate  sections,  owned  or  claimed  by  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad.   The  agreement  between  this  railroad  and  the  forest 
service  provides  for  the  same  kind  of  cooperative  patrol  that 
exists  between  the  government  and  the  state  of  Montana, 

A  third  agreement,  a  continuing  one,  provides  for  coopera- 
tion between  the  forest  service  and  the  state  under  the  so-calle<3 
Weeks  Law  fcr  protecting  state  and  private  lands  on  the  water- 
sheds of  navigable  streams.   The  government  allots  the  state  tliu 
sum  of  §3,500  a  year,  which  is  expended  for  the  salaries  of  fed- 
eral patrolmen,  and  the  state  agrees  to  expend  at  least  an  equal 
amount  for  fire  protection  purposes  of  any  character. 

#  t  %  # 
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(From  the  Fcrest  Service,  United  States  Department  tf  Agricultui* 

San  Francisco  Office) 


ORGANIZES  EMERGENCY 
TIRE  FIGHTING  FORCES 

In  order  to  prepare  for  a  forest  fire  emergency 

similar  to  that  which  nearer  destroyed  the  town  cf  Sisson  recent: 
U.  3.  District  Forester  Coert  DuBois  is  making  arrangements  for 
the  quick  '^Transportation  of  large  bodies  of  men  to  be  shipped  fn 
centers  of  population  whenever  the  local  labor  supply  is  no  longt ' 
arequate  to  handle  the  situation, 

For  this  work,  strong  and  able-bodied  men  are  needed. 
Their  personal  equipment  should  include  overalls  and  heavy  sheet, 
.'he  Government  provides  board,  blankets  and  tools,  and  furnishes 
transportation  from  the  place  of  employment  to  the  fare-line  anc: 
return,   TVages  are  paid  at  the  usual  rate  of  25^  an  hour  for  tin^ 
spent  during  travel  and  while  actually  at  work;  this  rate  being 
sometimes  increased  in  favor  cf  Experienced  local  men  or  organiza- 
tions in  order  that  the  Government  may  be  certain  of  securing 
sheir  services  promptly.   All  employees  are  now  also  protected  by 
•,he  federal  disability  act,  if  injured  while  on' duty. 

From  now  until  the  first  rains  is  the  height  of  the  foi- 
est  lire  season,  according  to  Mr  DuBois,  and  it  cannot  be  forssc  .1 
^hen  emergency  forces  will  be  needed.   The  Sisson  fire  covered 
less  than  3,000  acres;  but  it  required  a  great  number  of  men  to 
li«lc_   in  check  the  backfires  set  in  order  to  protect  the  town. 
Ho  v ,  windy  weather  at  any  time  during  the  remainder  of  the  dry 
season  may  produce  a  similar  emergency,  and  DuBois  intends  to  be 
ieac".y  for  it  in  case  it  occurs, 
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UNITED    STATES    DEPARTMENT    OF    AGRICULTURE 
FOREST    SERVICE 


(From  the    Forest  Service,    United  States  Department   of  Agricultur 

San  .Francisco   Office) 


CALIFORNIA  IIATIOIIAL  FOP.ESTS  YIELD 

o7,OOC,000  FLIT  PLR  ANKUK 


Timber  to  the  amount  of  57,607,000  board  feet,  valued 
at  $121,012.58,  was  cut  from  the  National  Forests  in  California 
during  the  fiscal  year  sfeibnxx pending  June  30,  1914. 

Of  this  amount  8,41^,000  board  feet  was  granted  free 
to  local  residents  for  domestic  use,  and  593,000  board  feet  cut 
by  settlers  and  fprmr?rp.  for  use  in  developing  their  farms  and 
homesteads.   The  latter  was  sold  at  rates  of  25  cents  per  cord 
?r  50  cents  per  thousand  board  feet,  which  represents  the  actual 
cost  l;o  the  Forest  Service  nf  administering  the  sales.   The  re- 
mainder of  the  timber  cut  -  amounting  to  48,598,000  board  feet  - 
was  sola  for  the  general  market  at  commercial  rates. 

The  total  cut  and  value  from  each  of  the  19  National 
Forests  within  the  State  was  as  follows: 
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UNITED    STATES    DEPARTMENT    OF    AGRICULTURE 
FOREST    SERVICE 


(Prom  the   Forest   Service,    United   States  department  of  Agriculture, 

San  Francisco   Office) 


GOVERNMENT    T  TIBER    ON 
/ORTITESTERN  PACIFIC   RAIIROAD 

The  U.    3.    Forest    Service    is   advertising  for    sale   a  bod; 
of  timber  .estimated   to   cut   15,000,000   feet,    located  on  Grizzly 
fountain  near  Zenia   in  the   southwestern  part   of  Trinity  County. 
Forest   officers   believe   that   there    is  at   present   a  market   suffici' 
to    justify  the    installation  of  a  mill  at   this   point  0      As   soon   as 
the   line   of  the   Northwestern  Pacific  Railroad  to  Eureka   is   com- 
•leted,   which  will   probably  be   within  the  next  year,    the   timber 
-ill   be    easily  accessible   to   outside   markets;   and   it  will   then  be 
possible,    by   purchasing  additional  National  Forest   stumpage   ad- 
joining,   to   enlarge   the   operation.        Approximately  160,000,000 
feet   are    immediately  tributary. 

The    15,000,000   feet  now  being  advertised  are    estim- 
ated to   cut   the    following  per  cents   by  species: 

Sugar   pine    .....    10  per   cent 
Yellow  pine    ....      24 
Douglas   fir      .    ...    54     TT 

White    fir    .....      10 
Incense   cedar    ...        2      " 


Bids  will   be    received  by  the  District 
Forester,  at   San  Francisco,    up  to  and   including  September  22, 
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UNITED    STATES    DEPARTMENT    OF    AGRICULTURE 
FO  REST    SERVICE 


(From  the   Forest   Service,    U.    S.    Department   of   A^r icuJ.tu.r: 
San  Francisco      f f ice ) 


'LAND    IN   HA2IOIJAI  FORISTS 
LISTED   FOB   HOMT STEADS 


During   the   past    fiscal  year   -   July  1,    1913, 
to   June   30,    1914  -   57,762  acres   of  land   in   the   National 
Forests    in  California  were    listed  to    510  applicants   under 
the   Forest   Homestead  laws. 

The   Forest   Homestead  Act  was   passed  on  June    11, 
1906.        Since    that    date   256,937   acres    in  California   have 
been  listed   to   2,476   applicants. 
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UNITED    STATES    DEPARTMENT    OF    AGRICULTURE 
FOREST    SERVICE 


(From  the  Forest  Service,  United  States  Department  of  Agricua t 

San  Francisco  Office) 


LUMBER  PRODUCTION 
III  1913 

The  production  of  lumber  in  the  United  States  in 
1913  was  about  three-quarters  of  a  billion  board  feet  less 
than  in  1912,  according  to  the  official  figures  just-  issued 
by  the  United.  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

In  1913,   21,394  mills  reported  a  production  of 
38,387,009,000  board  fret,  as  against  39,154,414,000  feet 
reported  by  29,649  mills  in  1912. 

Washington  heads  the  list  with  a  cut  of  b lightly 
more  than  4-J-  billion  feet.   California  is  thirteenth,  with 
a  production  of  1,183,380,000  feet. 
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UNITED    STATES    DEPARTMENT    OF    AGRICULTURE 
FOREST    SERVICE 


(From  the  Forest  Scrgiisc,  United  Sttatcs  Department  of  Agricultv.:  < 

San  Francisco  Office) 


SPECIAL  USE  PERMITS 

FOB  NATIONAL  FOREST  LAND 

r- 

District  Forester  Coert  DuBois,  of  the  United 

States  Forest  Service,  reports  that  on  June  50,  1914, 
s,5S9  special  use  permits  w^re  in  effect  on  the  national 
forests  in  California;  the  Angeles  Forest  heading  the  list 
with  787. 

Llost  of  these  permits  were  issued  for  summer 
camps  and  residences,  stock  pastures,  drift  fences  for 
handling  stock,  summer  resorts,  hotels,  reservoirs,  and 
ditches. 
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UNITED    STATES    DEPARTMENT    OF    AGRICULTURE 
FOREST    SERVICE 


(From  the   Purest    Service,    United   States  Department   of  Agricult 

San  Francisco   Office) 


NATIONAL  FOREST 
TIME!?   SOLD 

A   contract   has   just   been   issued   to  the   Sierra  Nevada 
\Yood  Sc   Lumber  Company,    of  H^bart  Mills,    California,  vhich 
provides   for  the   cutting   of  1,100,000   feet,    board  measure,    of 
yellow   pine,    600,000   feet   of  white    fir,    and    10,000   feet   of  red 
fir,    from  lands  within   the    Tahoe  National  Forest.      A,    E. 
Engebretseh,    of  Lyonsville ,    has   contracted  to   cut   410,000  feet 
^f  yellow  pine,    sugar   pine,   white    fir,   Douglas    fir,    arid-  in- 
cense   cedar    from  an  area  within  the    Lassen  Forest  adjacent   to 
his    present   operations. 

#  '        #          #  # 
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UNITED    STATES    DEPARTMENT    OF    AGRICULTURE 
FOREST    SERVICE 

(Prom  the  Forest  Service,  United  States  Department  of  Agricu1 

San  Francisco  Office) 


BAD  FOREST  FIRE 
SEASON  CONTINUES 

Because  there  have  been  no  spectacular  fires  such  as 
last  year  *n  Mount  Tamalpais  and  in  the  Santa  Cruz  mountains,  to 
impression  prevails  in  California  that  the  season  of  1914  has  bet. 
a  mild  one  in  the  matter  of  forest  fires.   District  Forester  Cce. 
DuB^is,  at  San  Francisco,  states  that  this  is  not  the  case  and 
that  the  season  of  1814,  which  is  not  yet  over,  has  been  one  of 
marked  severity.   On  the  National  Forests  in  California  1049  fire, 
have  occurred,  and  they  are  still  being  reported  at  the  rate  of 
about  50  a  week.   Most  of  these  fires  would  have  caused  seriouc 
damage  if  they  had  not  been  handled  with  the  utmost  promptness. 
But  less  than  17  per  cent  got  sufficient  start  to  cause  any  con- 
siderable damage,  and  876  of  them  were  caught  and  put  out  before 
they  had  burned  a  space  twenty  rods  square ,   The  total  area 
burned  over  amounts  to  45,000  acres,  cf  vhich  34,000  acres  are 
timber  lane" ,   The  direct  damage  tc  timber  and  improvements  is  es- 
timated at   $76,000. 

As  usual,  a  large  proportion  of  the  fires  were  caused 
by  campers,    The  rangers  were  forced  to  make  numerous  arrests 
for  violation  of  forest  laws,  chiefly  the  law  that  requires 
carnpfires  to  be  extinguished  before  leaving  camp,   A  few  of- 
fenders were  given  jril  sentences,  but  as  a  rule  the  minimum 
fine  of  $50  was  imposed.  • 


#      V 
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10/15/14 

FOREST    SERVICE 


As  many  as  72  different  kinds  gf  wood  are  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  umbrella  handles,  canes  and  whips  in 
this  country. 

Authentic  records  shoiy  that  cinders,  from  a  forest 
fire  in  the  tree  tops  in  northern  "Washington  this  fall, 
v/cre  carried  a  distance  of  twenty  miles. 

According  to  the  latest  available  figures,  Penn- 
sylvania stands  fifth,  in  the  production  of  wood  pulp  and 
is  second  to  V/est  Virginia  in  the  amount  of  slabs  and  other 
sawmill  waste  used  for  pulp;  Maine  stands  third, 

The  better  wood  engravings  are  made  almost  exclusively 
of  boxwood,  and  the  large  blocks  are  made  of  small  pieces  glued 
together.   The  engraving  is  done  across  the  end  of  the  grain. 
Japanese  wood  prints,  on  the  other  hand,  are  made  on  length- 
wise sections  of  cherry  wood  parallel  to  the  grain. 

Throughout  the  national  forests  the  rangers  are  post- 
ing the  roads  with  permanent  guide  signs  which  tell  distances 
and  directions,  especially  at  forks  and  cross-roads.   The  signs 
are  usually  put  up  in  the  v:inter  when  other  work  tends  tc  be 
li^iit.   On  some  forests  the  rangers  go  on  snowshoes,  dragging 
loaded  sleds  and  nail  the  signboards  to  the  roadside  trees. 

#  #  # 


UNITED    STATES    DEPARTMENT    OF    AGRICULTURE 
FOREST    SERVICE 

(Prom  the    Forest    Service,    United   States  department    of  Agr icu  Iturc 

3  cm  IT  an  Cisco    Office) 


FOREST    INSECTS 


Turin-;  November  and  throughout  the  winter,  the 
government  rengers  in  California  will  carry  on  the- ir  regular 
campaign  a  gainst  che  pine  beetle.   There  are  nearly  one  hundred 
centers  of  insect  infestation  on  ohe  National  Forests,  on]T~  a  fev 
of  which  can  be  attended  xo  this  winter  on  account  of  lack  of 
funds.   Forest  officers  expect,  however,  to  clean  up  an  area  of 
about  20C, OCu  acres  before  s-rring. 

*.       •— •* 

The  beetles  work  entirely  in  green  trees  or  in  trec;r 
that  have  been  freshly  feller.   "hey-  do  not  breed  in  dry  logs, 
but  are  particularly  fond  of  trees  whose  giowr.h  has  been  checked. 
by  ground  fires  or  otherwise.   The--  bore  into  the  tree  as  far  as 
ohe  soft  tissue  thai,  lies  between  'che  bark  and  the  wood,  where 
they  excav:  ce  galleries  and  lay  bheir  egys.   v'Len  'c].e  galleries 
in  a  tree  are  'so  numerous  there  they  connect,  the  tree  is  girdled 
and  dies,  the  needles  taking  o:  a  characteristic  yellow-brown 
color.   By  the  ti.-.e  a  tree  has  Become  a  "sorrel  top"  bhe  insects 
Slave  matured  and  lef ,  it. 

The  treatment  consists  in  locating  the  trees  con- 
fining eggs  or  larvae,  felling  chem,  peeling  the  bark  and  burn- 
ing it. 

41!!  not  destroyed  bv  ground  fires 

Io  is  thought  by  rnrny  persons  that  the  tree-des'croT*- 
ing  -insects  are  encouraged  by  the  suppression  of  forest  fires, 
?he  clai:;.  is  made  that  che  lack  of  fire  causes  debris  to  collect 
which  provides  a  breeding-place  for  insects.   Forest  officers  vho 

ave  given  the  subject  scientific  study  say  that  this  claim  is 
mtirely  unfounded,  since  at  no  period  of  its  life  history  can 
:he  beetle  be  found  in  dry  material.  On  the  contrary,  lisht  fires 

"hich  do  not  kill  the  trees  but  only  scorch  them  slightly  may 
create  the  most  favorable  conditions  for  insect  infestation. 
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UNITED    STATES    DEPARTMENT    OF    AGRICULTURE 
FO  REST    SERVICE 

From  the  Forest  Service,  United.  Scutes  Department  of 

San  Francisco  Oifice ) 


TII.E3EH  CRUISEE  ON 
CALIFORNIA  FOHES-TS 

The  U.  S.  Poreot  Service  reports  that  th^  wor1:  of 
cruising  end  me p ping  the  national  forrsts  in  California  has 
just  closed  i or  the  season.   luring  the  summer  three  parties 
of  from  five  to  eight  men  each  covered  176,706  acres  and  ijacU. 
a  careful  appraisal  ^f  timber  amounting  to  a  little  over  two 
and  one -half  billion  feet. 

"rork  wab  concentrated  upon  bodies  of  timber  for  wMe 
applications  to  purchase  'are  expected  by  the  Forest  Service  ir_ 
the  near  future*   The  appraisal  of  the  Last  Chance  watershed  PL 
the  Plumas  National  Forest  \vi,   completed;  in  the  Sierra  Forest 
?.n  area  of  41,590  acres  on  Patterson  Ilountain  was  mapped;  and 
on  the  California  national  Forest  two   bodies  of  timber,  one  o: 
Grindstone  Creek  and  ;he  other  east  of  Hull  fountain,  were 

covered. 

In  addition  to  these ,  a  party  of  two  men  made  a  re- 
connaissance examination  of  the  Lower  Xlamath  country  on  the 
lOai^Gth  National  Torest,  which  extends  from  Happy  Camp  c'own 
the  river  to  the  west  boundary  of  the  Forest  below  Orleans. 
This  area  includes  501,013  acres  with  a  stand  of  merchantable 
timber  estimated  at  3,900,000,000  feet.    Special  interest  has 
attached  bo  this  timber  in  connection  with  a  proposition  to  rv.i 
a  railroad  clown  the  Xlamath  River  to  the  Coast  which  has  been 
under  discussion. 


(From  the   Purest   Service,    United  States  repartrnen.t   of  Agricultu: 

San  Franc  is co   Office) 


DEVELOPING  WATIR 
CH   GH.irIlIG 


Kow  range   which  ordinarily  can  not  "be    grazed  because 
:f   inadequate   water    facilities    can   be   opened  up   for    stock,    is 
'.-old   "by   the   Ee-artmcnt   of  Agriculture    in  Farmers'    Bulletin  592 

the    development  and  ii^r  ovement  of    stock  watering  places  upon 
ITationel  Forests. 

Ho    stock   ran.^e  c  an  "be   said  tr   be   -rc^erlv  u.ilized, 

•—  i.  ..  *S 

•;he  department  avers,  if  there  is  an  uneven  distri'/n.,  ior.  ei 
water.   On  some  areas  the  water  sup;*  ly  is  not  sufficient  for 
the  number  of  stock  the  forage  will  support.   On  others  the 

•-r  supply  is  sufficient,  but  it  is  not  permrnent;  making  it 
necessary  to  remove  the  animals  before  the  season  is  over*  Still 
other  areas  are  made  practically  worthless  for  stock  purposes  by 
.he  absence  of  water  except  at  rare  intervals,  during  winter. 

Range  cattle'  need  from  8  to  10  g?llons  of  water  a  day, 
cays  the  department,  and  sheep  from  one  -half  to  two  gf  lions,  un- 
less there  is  heavy  dew  and  an  abundance  o±  succulent  feed.   ITo 
matter  how  good  the  forage  on  a  given  area  may  be,  animals  must 
have  ell  the  water  they  need  or  they  vill  not  thrive.   Cai/tle, 
moreover,  should  not  be  re-  quired  to  travel  on  an  average  more 
than  two  miles  to  reach  water,  if  they  are  to  be  in  marketable 
condition  in  the  fall. 

16.3-2 


The  flow  n±  from  ordinary  springs,  and  even  from  seeps, 
can  be  increased  bj  digging  them  nut  and  curbing  the  sides  with 
jer.ient,  the  \vater  being  carried  in  pipes  to  conveniently  situ- 
-ted  troughs.    Swampy  spots  can  often  be  made  to  furnish  a 
Wu...,er  suppli-  by  cutting  an  open  channel  from  some  spring  in  the 
.lie?,  die  of  chem,  perhaps  cutting  other  channels  across  bhe  main 
o.ie  ,  and  drawing  the  spring  and  surface  water  to  some  storage 

oint  outside*   Streams  flowing  through  oeep  canyons  cam  be  made 
accessible  to  stock  by  constructing  trails  over  which  the  animals 
can  reach  them,  or  by  raising  the 'water  to  the  surface  of  the 
canyon  by  mechanical  means* 

r;hen  o  natural  water  supply  is  some  distance  from 
the  range,  small  dirt  f locd-water  reservoirs  can  be  constructed 
•jLiiOSt  anywhere  to  supplement  the  natural  supply.    If  a  low 

lace  with  a  heavy  adobe  or  clay  soil  is  selected  in  the  middle 
of  some  open  park  with  sloping  hills  about  it,  comparatively 
little  work  with  plow  and  scraper  will  construct  a  reservoir 

hich,  when  trampled  and  puddled  by  use,  will  hold  enough  water 
for  rcrny  head  of  stock  for  some  time.   Fnrrows  running  diagonal!;'. 
across  the  slopes  will  collect  the  rainfall  or  melting  snow  water 
id  carry  them  directly  to  the  reservoir  for  storage.   Artificial- 
reservoirs  permit  the  stock  to  be  scattered  out  over  r.  larger 

•area  than  ordinarily,  and  remove  the  need  for  them  to  concentrat 

i 
at  permanent  \va.te ring-places. 

V'here  the  natural  water  supply  is  more  than  50  feet  be- 
low the  surface  of  the  r round  the  best  way  to  reach  it,  says  the 


department,  is  b3^  drilling  or  boring  a  well  and  raising  the 
water  "by  means  of  a  windmill  or  pump.   A  deep  well  of  from 
150  to  300  feet,  such  as  is  common  in  the  Texas  Panhandle  re- 
gion, complete  with  windmill,  truck,  troughs,  etc.,  represents 
an  investment  of  about  HI, 000,  and  should  easily  supply  between 
250  and  500  cattle  daily.   No  well  is  complete,  claims  the  de- 
partment, without  a  reservoir  with  a  capacity  large  enorgh  to 
carry  the  stock  dependent  upon  it  over  a  long  calm  spell.   The 
cost  of  a  reservoir  holding  approximately  200,000  gallons  of 
,er  should  not  exceed  hlOO. 

The  best  kind  of  trough  for  holding  water  derived  from 
T:;ells  and  springs,  thinks  the  department,  is  the  ordinary  metal 
one  used  by  stockmen,   It  is  light  in  weight,  will  last  a  long 
time,  and  costs  little.   However,  where  the  materials  are  readily 
available  and  the  cost  of  cement  is  not  prohibitive,  the  depart- 
ment recommends  concrete  as  better  than  any  other  trough  material 

rrork  has  been  done  on  the  national  forests  to  improve 
':he  water  facilities  on  the  range  lands.   L:,  all,  a  total  of 
t?6  separate  water  improvements  projects  have  been  developed, 
329  by  the  users  of  the  range  themselves,  172  through  cooperation 
between  the  Forest  Service  and  the  users,  and  175  by  bhe  service 
dlone .   CO-'  r.'.t-se  676  improvements,  378  are  springs  or  seeps, 
286  are  reservoirs  or  tanks,  while  the  rest  are  wells,  trail?-? , 
anu  the  like . 


FOREST  NOTES  10/22/14 

Because  of  drouth  conditions  there  is  considerable  fire 
danger  in  the  forests  of  the  east  this  fall. 

Pennsylvania  and  lie?;  Jersey  lead  all  other  states  in  the 
quantity  of  v/ood  used  for  making  tobacco  pipes,  and  utilize 
apple  wood,  French  brier,  ebony,  birch,  red  gum,  and  olive  wood. 

Cherry  is  the  wood  most  used  as  a  backing  for  the  metal 
plates  from  which  illustrations  are  printed  in  magazines  and 
periodicals.   It  is  chosen  above  all  others  because  it  holds 
its  shape,  does  not  warp  or  twist,  works  smoothly  and  does 
not  split. 

Two  governors,  those  of  Oregon  and  Massachusetts,  have 
suspended  the  hunting  season  this  year  because  of  increased 
danger  of  forest  fires  when  the  woods  were  exceptionally  dry. 

The  position  of  city  forester  is  now  offering  a  new  field 
for  men  with  a  technical  training  in  forestry.  Fitchburg,  Mas- 
sachusetts, is  one  of  the  latest  towns  to  secure  an  official  of 
this  sort* 

Because  of  extreme  drouth,  the  fire  risks  on  the  national 
forests  in  the  Northwest  have  been  greater  this  season  than  in 
any  other  since  1910,  the  worst  year  since  the  forests  were 
created.   I/Inch  less  damage  was  done  this  year  because  experience 
in  fire  fighting  v/as  gained  in  the  fires  of  1910. 

#      #      # 
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Although  there  were  r,n  unusual  number  of  forest  fires 
on  the  national  forests  of  Oregon  and  Washington  this  year,  the 
loss  of  merchantable  timber  has  been  relatively  small. 

The  propellers  of  aeroplanes  such  as  are  used  in  the 
present  [European  war  may  be  made  of  selected  ash,  which  is  both 
strong  and  light  and  will  not  split  under  vibration  or  shock, 
or  of  built-up  layers  of  spruce  with  mahogany  centers.   The 
framework  of  the  machines,  too,  is  generally  nr~.de  of  wood,  spruce 
being  much  used  on  account  of  its  straight  grain  and  freedom 
from  hidden  defects. 

A  surprisingly  larr.e  number  of  substances,  ranging  all 
the  way  from  the  condensed  fumes  o:C  smelters  to  the  skimmed  mil"1: 
of  creameries,  have  beer:  tried  or  suggested  as  means  of  preserv- 
ing wood  from  decay.   I*lost  of  them,  however,  have  been  found  to 
have  little  or  no  value  for  the  pxirpose.   Certain  forms  of  coal- 
tar  creosote  and  sine  chloride  are  the  most  widely  used  wood 
preservatives . 

It  is  said  that  the  German  invaders  of  Belgium,  whatever 
else  they  may  have  destroyed,  have  been  careful  net  to  injure  park 
trees.   The  cavalrymen,  so  a  report  goes,  are  forbidden  to  tie 
their  horses  to  trees  for  fnar  that  the  animals  will  gnaw  the  bark, 
Germany  was  the  first  nation  to  apply  forestry  on  a  large  scale, 
some  of  the  crown  forests  having  been  under  scientific  management 
for  over  a  hundred  years. 

#   #   # 


FOREST  NOTES  11/12/14 

vumMmmua* 
The  tov/n  forest  of  Baden-Baden,  Germany,  yields  an 

annual  profit  of  £5.25  per  acre,  or  a  total  net  profit  of 
nearly  $37,500. 

Outside  of  its  us:3  for  fence  posts,  black  locust  finds 
its  principal  utilisation  in  insulator  Dins  and  brackets  for 
telegraph  and  telephone  lines. 


O.-ie  hundred  shade  treos  v/ill  be  planted  by  the  yassac 
;<to  forestry  association  in  cities  or  tovns  of  four  popula- 
tion classes  v/hich  T./in  prize  contests  for  excellence  in  street 
tree  planting, 

T" .  ;  Rassian  government  has  placed  an  embargo  on  all 
kinds  of  1  umb e r ,  to  p r e v e n t  its  expo T t :;. t i o n :  v.r ?.  1  nu t  1  urrib e r , 
including  Circassian  ualnut,  much  prized  by  American  furni- 
ture nrkers,  is  specifically  mentioned. 

Experiences  v/ith  forest  fires  on  the  national  forests 
this  year  shov.-  that  automobiles,  v.rhere  they  can  be  used,  fur- 
nish the  quickest  and  cheapest  transportation  for  crcrs  of  fire 
fighters,   ".ocor  rates  are  higher  than  thore  for  teams  for  the 
actual  time  employed,  but  the  total  cost  per  distance  traveled 
and  in  v/ages  paid  to  men  in  getting  to  fires  is  much  less.  T!u 
time-saving  is  self-evident;  trips  rhich  ordinarily  recuiro  tv.ro 
days  time  by  team  have  bron  made  by  automobile  in  a  f?v.r  h^urs- 

M. 
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San  Francisco  Office ) 

FOREST  BADGES 
VOR  BOY  SCOUTS 

United  States  District  Forester  Coert  JDuBois  has  just  re- 
ceived from  the  maker  a  supply  of  badges  which  are  to  be  giszen 
to  the  Bey  Scouts  who  qualify  next  summer  as  National  Frrest 
'.ides.   To  become  eligible  tn  receive  a  badge,  the  Scout  is  re- 
quired to  spend  at  least  ten  days  on  a  National  Forest  performing 
useful  service  during  the  fire  season  under  the  direction  of 
federal  forest  officers.   At  the  end  of  this  period  he  has  to 
-•ass  an  examination  in  elementary  forestry. 

The  first  Scout  to  receive  the  badge  was  a  Mill  Valley 
boy  who  worked  on  the  Tahoe  Forest  last  summer  under  Forest  Su- 
pervisor ?..  I.  P.  Bigelow.   He  performed  with  credit  the  duties 
assigned  to  him,  being  specially  complimented  by  Bigelow  for  his 
conduct  at  the  Crystal  Peak  fire,  and  passed  the  examination  with 
a  fair  rating. 

The  badge  is  of  bronze,  with  the  Forest  Service  pine 
'. ree  in  relief  encircled  by  the  words  "National  Forest  Aide", 
e  District  Forester  expects  that  a  number  of  them  will  be 
.rned  by  the  Boy  Scouts  next  season. 
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NEW   SPECIFICATIONS 
FOR  HICKORY 


Through  new  specifications  for  ax,  sledge,  adz,  pick 
and  other  hickory  handles,  the  Panama  canal  authorities  re- 
cently purchased  large  quantities  of  this  class  of  material 
for  one  -fourth  less  than  formerly  paid,  and  at  the  same  t  ime 
are  getting  serviceable  stock. 

The  war  department  and  the  navy  department,  as  well 
as  the  Panama  canal  commission,  have  adopted  these  specifications 
which  were  prepared  by  the  forest  service,  primarily  for  the 
use  of  the  various  branches  of  the  federal  government.  Subse- 
qurntly,  nor/ever,  they  have  been  approved  by  the  t  rade  ,  both 
manufacturers  and  dealers,  and  adopted  by  savera!  of  the  lead- 
ing railroads, 

The  new  rules  are  the  result  of  a  long  study  of  the 
subject,  covering  exhaustive  strength  tests,  investigations 
of  the  growth  of  hickory  in  the  woods,  processes  of  manufacture 
and  market  c^nditi^ns.   Under  the  new  specifications  handles 
are  selected  according  to  weight,  as  influenced  by  the  density 
of  the  wood,  and  they  now  include  material  which  may  be  either 
partly  or  wholly  of  heartwcod,  known  generally  as  red  hickory. 
Red  hickory  was  formerly  discriminated  against  in  commercial 
grading,  but  it  is  now  accepted,  since  it  has  been  found  that 
weight  for  weight  it  is  just  as  serviceable  as  the  white  hickory, 
Handles  which  contain  small  sound  knots  rr  bird  pecks,  so  lo- 
cated as  not  to  affect  the  strength,  are  also  accepted* 
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P-ISEASE  ATTACKS 
MOUNTAIN  3HEKP 
AHfi  GOATS 

The  department  of  agriculture  has  undertaken  the  in- 
vestigation of  a  serious  disease  which  is  affecting  the  Rocky 
Mountain  bighirn  sheep  and  the  mountain  gcats ,  and  is  reported 
as  existing  on  the  I-emhi  national  forest  in  Idaho, 

The  forest  officers  think  that  it  is  the  same  disease 
that  caused  the  mountain  sheep  to  die  in  great  numbe  rs  during 
1882-3.    The  nature  oi  the  disease  is  not  known,  thrugh  it 
results  fatally  and  sheep  affected  with  it  seem  to  have  rough 
and  mangy  coats  and  are  very  much  emaciated.    Three  bureaus 
of  the  depa rtment  are  engaged  in  the  study  —  the  biological 
surve3T,  bureau  of  plan-;  industry,  and  the  forest  service.  A 
competent  veterinarian  hr s  already  gone  to  Idaho  t^  start  the 
work. 
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?orl>ach,    G-oTjn.'-my,     i  r,    said    to   have    the   most   profitable 
town    forest   known;    it   yields   an   annual   net    gain   of   $12.14 
an   acre, 

The    state    school   of   forestry   at    Bottineau,    North  Dakota, 

! 

announces  that  it  v:ill  have  one  million  trees  for  distribution 
to  the  citizens  of  the  state  during  1915. 

Apple  v:ood,  used  almost  exclusively  for  saw  handles, 
also  furnishes  the  nciUrial  for  many  so-called  brier-wood 
pipes  and  particularly  for  the  large  wooden  type  used  in 
printing  signs  and.  posters, 

One  of  th:  r..cc/t  expensive  woods  used  regularly  in  ?.n 
established  industry  in  the  United  States  is  boxwood,  the 
favorite  material  for  v;ood  engraving.   It  has  been  quoted  at 
four  cents  a  cubic  inch,  and  about  $1,300  by  the  thousand 
board  feet, 

V/hat  is  supposed  to  be  record  speed  in  getting  mon 
to  a  forest  fire  is  reported  from  Oregon,  \vhere  on  one  of  the 
national  forests,  a  ranger  went  tc  town,  hired  ten  men,  and  g^ 
this  force  to  tho  fire  t  reive  miles  avray  within  48  minutes 
after  he  v:as  notified  by  telephone. 
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A  great  deal  of  the  oak  used,  on  the  Pacific  coast 
comes  from  the  eastern  part  of  Asia. 

To  guard  against  tree  repair  fakers,  or  quack  tree 
surgeons,  the  Massachusetts  for  n -iy  association  will  inspect 
the  shade  trees  belonging  to  j ts  members,  free  of  charge. 

The  Sihlwald,  or  city  forest  of  Zurich,  Switzerland, 
adds  to  the  town's  revenues  <jp7.20  por  acre  a  year,  reducing 
the  amount  needed  to  be  raised  through  taxation  by  more  than 
$32,000, 

In  northern  Idaho  and  "ontana,  which  had  many  fires 
during  the  past  summer,  35  per  cpnt  of  the  fires  on  national 
forests  were  caused  by  railroads,  26  per  cent  by  lightning, 
and  10  per  cent  by  campers.   The  remainder  were-  due  to  brush 
burning  and  other  miscellaneous  or  unknown  causes. 

A  mountain  lion  recently  killed  in  the  Grand  Canyon 
game  preserve,  which  ad, 'joins  the  Tusayan  national  forest, 
measured  ten  feet  from  nose  to  tail.   Mountain  lions  and 
other  beasts  of  prey,  such  as  wolves,  coyotes,  and  wild  cats, 
are  killed  by  forest  officers  and  game  wardens  because  they 
are  a  menace  to  stock  and  to  game  animals. 
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PREVENT  GREAT  DAMAGE 
FROM  FOREST  FIRES 


According  to  reports  received  by  District  Forester 
Coert  DuBois  from  all  the  national  forests  in  California,  the 
damage  from  forest  fires  in  this  state  during  the  past  season 
v;as  held  to  0*76,524.    The  re-cords  show  chat  out  of  1,234  f  res, 
1024  were  put  out  before  they  had  reached  10  acres  in  size,  and 
662  were  extinguished  before  they  had  burned  an  area  100  feet 
square.   Considering  the  fact  that  the  national  forests  contain 
resources  in  timber  alone  which  are  worth  more  than  §200,000,000 
and  that  these  resources  were  endangered  by  no  less  than  1234 
fires,  forest  officers  are  congratulating  themselves  that  the 
Damage  was  comparatively  slight. 

In  many  cases  fires  were  prevented  from  destroying 
valuable  timber  or  improvements  only  by  the  most  desperate 
resistance.    The  fire  that  occurred  at  the  base  of  Mount  Shasta 
in  late  July  and  threatened  no"1'  only  the  national  forest  but  the 
•.owns  near  its  border  is  an  ex;.  ...pie  of  enormous  damage  averted 
•jy  hard  work.   The  protection  of  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of 
;>riva^e  property  necessitated  the  building  of  back-fires  which 
threatened  to  over-run  the  government  timber.   To  control  these 
oack-fires,  more  men  were  required  than  had  ever  before  been 
mobilized  by  the  Forest  Service  in  California,  and  the  expense 
to  the  Government  was  considerable.   The  fight  was  successful, 
hovrever,  and  damage  was  almost  entirely  averted. 

L'ne  greatest  loss  that  has  been  reported  from  any 
single  fire  occurred  on  the  lands  of  a  lumber  company  in  the 
.Diddle  Sierras.   A  spark  from  one  of  the  company's  engines 
Caused  a  fire  that  destroyed  timber  and  equipment  belonging 
.0  the  company  valued  at  $60,000  and  injured  the  adjacent  na- 
.  ional  forest  to  the  extent  of  $7,000  before  it  was  controlled. 
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White  pine  arc1,  yellow  pine  are  the  needs  most  used 
for  V'xes,  and  each  contributes  more  than  a  "billion  feet  to 
the  box  industry  annu&lly. 


The  annual  cut  of  British  Columbia  timber  is  ap- 
prrximately  2  billion  feet.    There  are  420  mills  and  790 
logging .camps  in  the  province,  employing  about  60,000  men. 

The  Massachusetts  forestry  association  offers  as 
a  prize  the  planting  of  f±±ty  acres  of  white  pine,  to  the 
tnwn  which  gains  first  place  in  a  contest  for  town  forests 


The  Boise  national  fore 


t  in  Idaho  had  30  fires 


during  the  past  summer,  yet  28  were  held  down  to  less  than 
10  acres,  and  of  these  15  were  less  than  one-quarter  of  an 
acre.    The  supervisor  says  this  success  was  due  to  a  look- 
out tower,  and  to  efficient  telephone  and  heliograph  service 


Because  of  the  war,  English  manufacturers  and  con- 
sumers of  wood  pulp  have  been  caused  considerable  uneasiness 
Production  is  c?.t  a  standstill  in  the  countries  at  war,  and 
in  ITorv/ay  and  Sweden,  principal  sources  of  supply,  mills 
hc.ve  bean  greatly  hampered  because;  of  a  lack  of  coal  rnd  nf 
chemicals,   England  has  practically  no  domestic  sources  of 
pulp, 

A       M.     '  Jl 
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The  timber  industry  represents  37  per  cent  of  the 
annual  production  of  wealth  in  British  Columbia. 

Boxmakers  in  the  United  States  use  more  than  four 
and  a  half  billion  board  feet  of  lumber  each  year  or  more 
than  one -tenth  of  the  entire  lumber  cut  of  the  country. 

Of  two  million  sheep  annually  grazed  in  the  state 
of  Utah,  more  than  a  million  are  on  the  national  forests,  or, 
including  lambs  which  are  fattening  for  market  on  the  forest 
ranges,  over  a  million  and  three-quarters. 

In  addition  to  his  own  fire  detection  system,  the 
supervisor  of  the  Palisade  national  forest,  Idaho,  was  noti- 
fied of  each  fire  by  from  five  to  ten  different  local  set- 
tlers, who  thus  shot-red  their  cooperation  in  working  f^r  fire 
suppression, 

The  Uinta  mountains  of  Utah,  included  within  the 
V7ase;tch,  Uinta,  and  Ashley  national  forests,  should  become  a 
favorite  recreation  region,  because  of  the  many  small  lakes 
within  depressions  scooped  out  by  glacial  drifts.    Seventy 
such  lakes  can  be  counted  from  Reid's  peak,  and  one  particu- 
lar tovmship,  36  miles'  square,  contains  more  than  a  hundred. 
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Only  ?•§•  per  cent  of  last  season's  400  fires  in  national 
forests  of  Utah,  southern  Idaho,  western  Wyoming,  and  Nevada  caused 
losses  in  excess  of  §100 . 

Virginia  uses  more  wood  for  boxes  and  crates  than  any 
other  state,  followed  by  New  York,  Illinois,  Mascachusetts,  and 
California,  in  the  order  named. 

Those  familiar  v/ith  the  eastern  mistletoe  only  have 
no  idea  of  the  great  losses  due  to  this  parasite  in  the  forests 
of  the  west,  where  it  counts  next  to  fire  and  insects  in  the 
amount  of  damage  done. 

_  _  w> 

In  parts  of  the  west  where  trees  are  scarce,  sage 
brush  is  used  for  fuel.   In  Nevada  the  large  main  stems  are 
trimmed  by  Indians  at  $3.00  a  cord  and  delivered  to  the  user 
at  about  $6.50.   Sage  brush  burns  rapidly  and  is  rather  dirty, 
but  produces  good  heat. 

A  log  raft  containing  one  million  feet  of  cedar,  said 
to  be  the  largest  ever  floated  on  the  Pacific,  recently  made 
the  trip  from  British  Columbia  to  Puget  Sound.   It  was  100  feet 
long  and  70  feet  wide;  it  stood  15  feet  out  of  the  water  and 
20  feet  under. 
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FOREST  PROTECTION 
SAVES  $C, 000, 000 


The  forest  fires  that  occurred  in  California  last 
Summer  directly  threatened  to  destroy  Government  resources  worth 
mere  than  §3,000,000,  according  to  the  official  report  of  United 
States  District  Forester  Coert  DuBois.    The  forest  rangers,  how- 
ever, succeeded  in  preventing  most  of  the  loss,  so  that  the 
actual  damage  sustained  hy  the  Gocernirient  will  not  exceed  $90,000 

The  fire  season  in  California  is  said  to  have  been 
the  worst  in  the  history  of  the  Forest  Service,  146H  fires  oc- 
curring as  against  a  normal  average  for  this  district  of  798. 
Conditions  of  wind  and  temperature  were  at  ti.nes  extremely  fa- 
vorable tc  the  spread  of  fires,  and  only  the  utmost  promptness 
and  energy  on  the  part  of  the  rangers  prevented  mere  of  them 
from  developing  into  serious  conflagrations.   A  tctal  area  of 
53,763  acres  was  burned,  of  which  44,163  acres  were  brush. 

The  worst  previous  season  is  said  to  have  been  that 
of  1910  in  which  553  fires  occurred  in  California.   Owing 
largely  to  the  undeveloped  condition  of  most  of  the  National 
Forests  at  that  time,  cnly  227  fires  could  be  attacked  promptly 
enough  tc  prevent  them  frnm  getting  beyond  control;  while  the 
326  that  g.->t  away  caused  a  loss  of  "a  little  ever  $500,000.   The 
Government's  protection  system  is  described  as  having  greatly 
improved  since  1910.   Telephone  lines  have  been  extended,  look- 
out points  equipped  and  manned,  and  the  forest  firemen  have 
been  stationed  at  more  advantageous  points.   The  result  has  been 
that  last  season  1200  fires  were  pr.t  out  in  their  early  stages  -- 
nearly  a  thousand  more  than  in  1910  —  and  the  268  that  got  away 
were  fought  ^ut  before  they  had  burned  an  area  of  a  half-mile 
square „ 

The  conditions  surrounding  every  fire  that  started 
were  studied  by  forest  officers,  and  the  amount  of  damage  di- 
rectly threatened  by  each  was  computed.    On  the  basis  of  these 
reports,  the  District  Forester  has  calculated  the  loss  averted 
at  $3,013,000.    jhis  figure  is  believed  to  be  conservative. 
It  is  corroborated  to  some  extent  by  a  comparison  with  1910 
when  a  little  more  than  one -third  as  many  fires  caused  an  ac- 
tual loss  of  §500,000. 

L-2 


Tenderfeet  were    responsible    for  most   of   the    pre- 
ventable  fires,    having   caused   340.        The    Southern  California 
forests   suffered  particularly   frcm   this    fcrm  of  carelessness. 

On  seven   forests    in  northern  California    incendiar- 
ism v;as    prevalent,    causing   218   fires. 

The   Government    paid   rut   §115,820   during    the    season 
f:r   f ire- fi Eh tine   in  California. 
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FOREST   EXHIBITS 
FOR  CALIFORNIA 


168-F    (12   G) 


Part   of  the    governemnt rs    exhibit   for   the   Panama 
California   exposition     at  San  Diego   leaves  V-ashington  this 
week.      This   portion  has   to   do  with  the   national   forests   in 
Hew  l.lexico,    and  will   be    shown  in  the   Hew  MexAco  building, 
the    exhibit  having  been  pre  pared   in  cooperation  with  the 
state   b^ard   of   exposition   commissioners   of  that    state,      The 
material  also  shows   specimens  of  the    principal  ti  iber  trees 
^f  New  Iviexico   and   their  uses, 

Other   exposition  material   is   to   leave   soon  for 
San  Francisco,   where    it  will   form  a  part   of  the   Panama-Pacific 
exposition.      Part   of  this    is   being  prepared  through  coopera- 
tion between   the   Forest   Service    and  the   United   States   civil 
service    commission.      The    commission  passes   on  the    qualifica- 
tions  of  all   candidates    for   positions    in   the    forest   service, 
testing  the    fitness    of  those   who   wish  to   become    forest   officers 
through  outdoor    examinations    in  riding,    surveying,    timber 
estimating,    and  similar  matters  as   well  as  my  more   conventional 
methods;    its    exhibit  will    illustrate    the    duties   of  these    of- 
ficers. 


Cooperation  also   exists,    in    the    preparation  of  ex- 
hibit' material  ,    between  the    forest   service   and  the   bureau  of 
education.      This  shows   how  forest   subjects    are   used   in  public 
schools,    in  connection  with  nature    study,    commercial    ^eography, 
agriculture,    and  the    like.      One    of   the    exhibits    is   a   display 
made    by   the    normal   school  pupils   of  the   District   of  Columbia,    in 
•*hich  c    number   of  those   who   are    studying  for   teachers'    positions 
entered  a   prize    contest   on  tree    study.      Each  of   the    contestants 
prepared  a -separate    exhibit   showing  the    life    history  anc    'che 
products   of   individual   trees,    such   as  white    pine,    hickory,    or 
suffer   ma^le. 
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Only  one  modern  sawmill  is  operated  in  the  territory 


of 


In  district  4  of  the  forest  service,  with  headquarters 
at  Ogden,  Utah,  lightning  caused  36  per  cent  of  this  year's 
fires  and  campers  27  per  cent. 

As  showing  the  possibilities  for  tree  growth  in  re- 
gions where  irrigation  has  to  be  depended  upon,  it  is  pointed 
out  that  Boise,  Idaho,  has  as  many  as  S4  different  kinds  of 
ornamental  and  shade  trees, 

The  Laurentide  company  of  Quebec,  producers  of  pulp 
and  pulpwood,  is  reforesting  its  non-agricultural  out-over 
lands.   It  is  also  importing  reindeer  from  Newfoundland, 
to  see  if  they  can  take  the  place  of  dogs  in  winter  woods 
work. 

A  small  railroad  operating  an  oil-burning  locomotive 
on  the  Tahoe  national  forest,  California,  had  a  breakdown 
during  tho  past  summer  and  burned  wood  instead  of  oil  for  one 
day.   On  thiu  day  fifteen  fires  started  along  the  right  of 
way.   During  the  preceding  year,  only  one  fire  occurred 
near  the  railroad  and  it  was  not  thought  that  the  engine 
was  responsible  for  th;it  one. 
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forest  fires  in  British  Columbia  covered  more  than 
300,000  acres  during  the  past  year. 


It  is  reported  that  there  is  a  big  market  in  Hawaii 
or  box  shocks  for  packing  canned  pineapple  and  pineapple 
juice . 
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During  the  past  two  years  forest  officers  have 
killed  nearly  9,000  predatory  animals,  more  than  three-fourths 
of  v/hich  were  coyotes. 

The  aboretum  established  at  Washington  in  Hock  Creek 
Park,  through  cooperation  between  the  forest  service  and  the 
District  of  Columbia,  now  contains  1,200  trees,  comprising  92 
different  species. 

There  were  400  fires  this  year  on  the  national  for- 
ests of  Utah,  southern  Idaho,  western  Wyoming,  and  IJevada,  or 
15  more  than  in  the  most  disastrous  season  of  1910.    Yet  the 
cost  of  extinguishing  them  was  only  one-third  and  the  damage 
only  one-thirtieth  of  that  of  the  earlier  year.    The  differ- 
ence is  due  to  better  organization  now,  and  to  more  roads, 
trails,  an.:"-  telephones. 
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LIVE    STOCK   Oil  N-l 

HATIONAI   POIiirSTS 

Authorization  has   been  secured    from  the    Secretary 
rf  Agriculture    tn   sraze    on    one   national  Forests   of  California 
for   the  season  of  1915,        212,280  cattle   and  horses,    505,750 
r-.heep  and     --oats,    and   7,950  sv/ine.      Compared  with  the   grazing 
season   of   1914,    these   numbers    constitute    a  net    increase    of 
3,530   cattle    and  horses,    460   sheep  and    floats,    and   325   sv/ine. 
During  the    year   a;- proxima  uely   fi35,000   acres,    which  su^portec1 
5,700   cat  lie   and   horses,    18,300    sheep  and   ^oats,    and  1,000 
swine   under   NCM;! oriel  Forest    permit,    were    eliminated   from  the 
".'o rests.      This,    considered    in  connection  with  the   above   au- 
thorization  for   1915,    makes  a    favorable   shov-in--    in  carrying 
capacity,    since    it   means   an   increase    of  11,230  cattle   and 
horses,    18,760  sheep   and   s^ats,    and   1,325   swine   on   the    areas 
retained. 

The  -Natirnal   Forests   are    accomodating  more    live 
stock   each   year   as   better  methods    of  handling  are   brought 
about    anc    new  and   unutilized   areas   are    brought    into   use 
..hrou^h   trail   cons  uruct  ion,    water    development,    end    other 
means . 

4  -I'-  -'/  J-L 
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FOREST  NOTES  1/8/15 

Lodgepole  pine,  one  of  the  principal  trees  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  makes  good  strong  wrapping  paper  and  pulp 
board. 

Osagc  orange  wood  is  a  source  of  dye  and  can  be  used 
to  supplement  the  imported  fustic  wood,  as  a  permanent  yellow 
for  textiles. 

News  print  paper  has  been  made  by  the  forest  service 
laboratory  from  24  different  woods,  and  a  number  compare  favor- 
ably with  standard  spruce  pulp  paper, 

The  forest  service  is  cooperating  with  54  railroads, 
mining  companies,  pole  companies,  c.ncl  cities  in  making  tests 
of  wooden  ties,  timbers,  poles,  piling,  and  paving  blocks 
which  have  been  given  preservative  treatments, 

Recent  sales  by  the  government  totaling  126,000,000 
feet  of  sawtimber  in  thi  Olympic  national  forest,  in  western 
Washington,  mark  the  opening  of  this  hitherto  inaccessible 
storehouse  of  timber,  estimated  to  contain  a  stand  of  33 
billion  board  feet. 


UNITED    STATES    DEPARTMENT    OF    AGRICULTURE 

FOREST    SERVICE 

WASHINGTON 


2/1/15 


It  is  estimated  that  tV»e  government's  Grand 

Canyon  game  refuge,  in  Arizona,  now  contains  .-bout  ton  thoun»n;~. 
deer. 


More  than  nine  million  young  trees  and  ten  thousand 
of  seed  were  lanted  on  the  national  forests  in  1914. 


The  government  built  more  than  two  thousand  miles 
of  trail  and  three  thousand  miles  of  telephone  line  nn  t  he- 
national  forests  in  1914. 


At  least  25  per  cent  of  the  larch  timber  over  large 
areas  in  eastern  Cr-'^n  has  been  killed  or  weakened  by  mistletoe, 
and  the  forest  service  is  taking  steps  to  combat  the  pest. 


Success  h>i3  followed  forest  planting  on  the  sandhills 
of  Nebraska .   Jack  pi  net:  planted  there  by  the  government  forest 
service  ten  years  ago  nov;  have  a  height  ^f  over  15  feet  and  a 
diameter  of  4  inches. 

Increasing  use  of  the  national  forests  by  local 
farmers  and  settlers  to  supply  their  needs  for  timber  is  shown 
in  the  fact  that  small  timber  sales  on  the  forests  numbered  £,298 
In  191 4,  ag;Aj,nst  6,132  the  previous  year. 


(From  the   Forest   Service,   U.    S.   Department   of  Agriculture 

San  Francisco   Office) 


175-F 
NATIONAL  FORESTS 

IdUCH  USED 


Selling  some  billirn-and-a-half  "board  feet  of  timber 
and  supervising  the  cutting  on  several  thousand  different 
areas,  overseeing  the  grazing  of  more  than  1,500,000  cattle 
and  7,500,000  sheep,  and  building  more  than  600  miles  of 
road,  2000  miles  of  trail,  3000  miles  rf  telephone  line  and 
700  miles  of  fire  line  are  some  of  the  things  which  the  gcv- 
ernment  forest  service  did  last  year,  as  disclosed  in  the 
report  by  the  chief  forester  for  1914.    These  activities 
were  all  on  the  national  forests,  which  at  present  total 
about  185,000,000  acres. 

There  is  need,  says  the  chief  forester,  to  increase 
the  cut  of  timber  from  the  national  forests  wherever  a  fair 
price  can  be  obtained  for  the  stumpage,  because  a  great  deal 
o>  it  is  mature  and  ought  to  be  taken  out  to  make  room  for 
young  growth.   Unfavorable  conditions  in  the  lumber  trade 
caused  new  sales  of  national  forest  timber  to  fall  off 
somewhat  during  the  past  /ear,  though  the  operations  on  out- 
standing sales  contracts  brought  the  total  cut  above  that  of 
the  previous  year  by  130,000,000  board  feet.   There  was,  how- 
ever, a  big  increase  in  small  timber  sales;  these  numbering 
8, £98  in  1914  as  against  6,182  the  previous  year.   Desirable 
blocks  of  national  forest  timber  have  been  appraised  and  put 
on  the  market  and  it  is  expected  that  these  will  find  pur- 
chasers when  conditions  in  the  lumber  industry  improve .   A  I"1. 
told,  the  government  received  01,304,053,66  from  the  sale  of 
tiuiber  on  the  forests  in  1914.   The  receipts  from  all  sources 
totaled  $2,437,710.21. 

After  eight  years  of  experience,  stockmen  are  well 
satisfied,  says  the  chief  forester,  with  the  way  the  grazing 
of  livestock  on  the  forests  is  regulated,  and  have  even  urged 
upon  congress  the  application  of  the  same  method  of  control 
to  the  unreserved  public  range.   Almost  29,000  permittees 
graze  stock  on  the  national  forests,  and  these  paid  to  the 
government  in  the-  fiscal  year  1914  fees  amounting  to  over  a 
million  dollars.   The  present  tendency  to  raise  fewer  sheep 
and  goats  and  more  cattle  and  horses  is  shown  in  the  fact 
that  the  number  of  cattle  and  horse/  permittees  on  the  western 
forests  increased  last  year  by  1,579,  while  the  number  of 
sheep  and  goat  permittees  fell  off  by  a  total  of  268.   The 
western  stock  business,  the  forester  points  out,  is  becoming 
attached  to  the  soil,  and  the  itinerant  sheep  grower  and  the 
speculator  in  cattle  are  giving  place  to  the  permanent  resi- 
dent ana  owner  of  improved  ranch  property.   The  latter  is  al- 
ways given  preference  in  the  use  of  national  forest  range. 


Some   §400,000  was    spent   by   the    forest  service   during 
the   year    for   permanent    improvements   on   the   national  forests 
to  make    them  accessible   and  to   insure   their   protection  from 
fire.      These    improvements    include    270  miles   of  new  road, 
£,153  miles   of    trail,    3063  miles   of   telephone    line,    775 
miles   of   fire    line,   and  106   structures,    besides   bridges, 
corrals,    fences,    and   cabins.      In  addition,    642  miles   of  road 
7/ere    built    for    the    public   by  the   use    of  10  per   cent   cf  the 
national  forest  receipts,    as  authorized  by  congress. 

Under  another   law,    25   per  cent   of  the   national  forest 
receipts   for   the    year,    -   amounting  to   $586,593.39,    -  were    ;.  i 
over   to  the   various   states   in  which  the    forests   lie,    for 
the   benefit   of  county  schools  and  roads. 

Since    1909,   when  systematic   classification  of  national 
forest   lands  was  begun,   more    than  10,000,000  SXK  acres  have 
been  eliminated.      Scattered   interior   tracts  which  it   is  not 
practical  to    eliminate   are    opened   to   settlement  through 
listing,    which  allows   them  to  be    taken  up  under   the    forest 
homestead   lav;.      Anyone  may  apply  to   have    land  within  a   for- 
est  examined   to   determine   whether   it   is  best   suited  for  agri- 
culture,   and    if  found  so   it    is   opened  to    settlement   under 
this   law.      During  the   year   2,690  tracts,    totaling  282,483 
acres,    applied   for  by  individuals  were   opened   for  entry.      By 
elimination  and  listing,    the    percentage   of  unpatented  agri- 
cultural  land  within  the    national   forests,   never   large,   has 
been  reduced  to  a  very  small  amount. 

#     #     #     # 


(Frrm  the   Forest   Service,    U.    S.   Department   of  Agriculture, 

San  Francisco  Office) 


RATIONAL  FOREST    FIEES   CAUSED 

LOSS    OF  §677, 816   IN   1914  174-F 

Washington  :   Fire   on  the   national   forests   of  the 

west   in  1914  caused  a   loss   to  the   government  nf  not   quite 
340,000,000  board  feet   of  merchantable   timber,   valued  at 
$307,303,   and  of   re  production (or  young  growth  of  trees)   val- 
ued at  $192,408,    according  to   statistice   just   compiled  by  th< 
forest   service.    There   were    6605   fires, of  which  only  1545  burn 
ed  over  an  area   of  10  acres   or  more.   About  77   per   cent  of  all 
the    fires   did  damage   of  less  than  §100   each.    In  addition  to 
the   losses   suffered  by  the    government , timber   on  state   and   pri- 
vate   lands  within   the    forests , totaling  228,008,000  board   feet 
and  valued  at   $175,302  v/as   lost.    The    total  area  burned  over 
was   690,240  acres,    of  which  310,585  acres   were   state   and 
private    lands. 

Notwithstanding  that   it  was  an  exceptionally  bad  year 
for    fires, on  account   of  high  temperatures, heavy  winds, and 
prolonged   drought, the   average    loss  per   fire  was   §103  against 
$131   in  1911, when  there   were   only  about  half  as  many  fires. 
Eighty-five    per  cent   of  the    total  loss  was   caused  by  fires 
in  Idaho  ,IIontana, Oregon, and  vrashington,whe  re  more   than  half 
the    timber   in  all   the  national   forests   stands.      Less   than  one- 
tenth  of  one   per  cent   of   this   timber  was   affected.      Of  the 
6605  fires   reported,    3691   -   or   55,9  per   cent   -   occurred   in 
those    states;   and  of  the   99   fires   causing  losses   of  more    th.  u 
§1,000  each,    81  were    in  that  region.        Lightning  was   the 
chief  cause,    starting  2,032  fires;   campers   came  next  v/ith 
1,126   fires. 


JL  JL  JL 


(Frrm   the    Forest  Service,    U.'   S.   Tepartment    of  Agriculture, 

San  Francisco   Office ) 


-YjT-ES    SPREAD   HYDROPHOBIA 

171-F 

Aindreds  cf  Cattle  Bitten 
"by  Rabid  VTild  Animals 

^ashingtrr.  ....:    The  spreading  of  rabies  by  in- 

:tc-d  coyotes  among  cattle  grazing  in  the  national  forests 
has  assumed  a  grave  aspect,  according  to  a  report  received 
by  the  Forest  Service  frrm  the  district  forester  in  charge-e 
•  f  the  fr rests  in  vrashin^t'-n  and  Oregon.   Numerous  townships 
in  eastern  Oregrn,  it  is  reported,  have  ordered  that  all  dogs 
"be  muzzled  lest  those  that  have  been  bitten  by  rabid  coyotes 
develop  hydrophobia  anfl  ,  at  tack  humans  or  domestic  animals. 

B.'f  forts  ar-e  being  :;j?.dr  hy  the  state  authorities  of 
nregcn  to  stop  the  spread  of  hyc'r^phobia  by  this  means,  and 
•ificers  of  the  Forest  Service  are  cooperating  in  attempts 
co  kill  off  the  coyotes.   In  ^ne  county  alone  a  loss  3f 
three  hundred  head  of  cattle  is  charged  t-o  rabid  coyotes. 

4         J'_         .11         JL 
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(Prom  the  Forest  Service,  U.  3.  Department  of  Agriculture 

San  Francisco  Office) 


BRAZIL  TO  TRY 

AMERICAN  MATCH  WOOD  Q-2 

Supply  of  Russian  Aspen  Stopped  by  War 

Samples  of  Substitutes  Being  Arranged  by  Forest  Service 

Washington  -  -  -  :  American  manufacturers  of  mate* 
wood  may  find  market  for  their  product  in  Brazil,  if  a  sample 
shipment  now  being  arranged  by  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service 
proves  suitable  to  the  Brazilian  match  manufacturers  whose 
ordinary  supply  of  Russian  aspen  has  been  cut  off  by  the  Eu- 
ropean war.   As  it  is  regarded  as  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  the  introduction  of  North  American  forest  products  into 
South  America,  the  Forest  Service  is  trying  to  enlist  the  co- 
operation of  private  lumber  concerns  who  are  reaching  out  for 
export  business. 

The  Brazilian  match  factories,  according  to  a  cable- 
gram from  a  traveling  agent  of  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
}\t  ve  been  using  annually  about  7,000,000  feet  of  Russian  aspen 
•^nd  have  been  forced  by  the  war  to  seek  a  substitute,   On  the 
agent's  recommendation  of  American  mptch  woods,  a  request  was 
nade  to  the  Forest  Service  for  samples  of  western  white  pine> 
sugar  pine,  cottonwood,  and  basswood,  eight  bolts  of  each, 
7  feet  3  inches  long  and  12  to  20  inches  in  diameter. 

The  National  Forests  contain  large  supplies  of  both 
sugar  and  western  white  pine  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of 


mctches  <°nd  used  for  this  purpose  in  the  U>  ited  States.   It 
has  been  difficult,  however,  to  make  up  samples  of  these 
v;oods  for  the  reason  that  the  Forest  Service  has  no  funds 
rrhich  can  be  used  to  pay  railroad  transportation  charges 
from  the  west  to  New  York  or  to  prepay  ocean  freight  as  re- 
quired by  the  steamship  companies.    The  necessity  to  trans- 
port the  samples  across  the  continent,  instead  of  sending 
them  direct  to  Rio  Janeiro  from  San  Francisco  or  Portland 
is  due  to  present  shipping  conditions  on  the  west  coast. 

That  the  Brazilian  manufacturers  have  agreed  to  p'  ;* 
freight  and  customs  charges,  however,  has  encouraged  a  Mem- 
phis concern  to  promise  to  furnish  cottonwood  samples.   The 
Forest  Service  is  trying  to  get  into  touch  with  other^  firms 
which  could  furnish  the  pine  and  basswood. 

#  #  # 


(From  tho  Forest  Service,  U.  3.  Department  of  Agriculture, 

San  Francisco  Office) 


172-F 

DANGEROUS  FIRE 

SEASON  FORESEEN 

Two  National  Forest  Bla2es  in 
January  and  Snow  is  Reported 
Beltw  Normal 


Washington  -----  :   The  possibility  of  a  dan.ce  r- 
ous  spring  and  summer  fire  season  in  the  national  forests 
in  the  west  is  presaged  by  reports  that  two  forest  fires 
occurred  in  January  and  that  the  snowfall  in  much  if  the 
Rocky  l.Iountain  region  and  in  the  foothills  has  been  much 
below  normal.   January  fires  are  almost  unheard  of  in  the 
national  forests,  and  the  snow  reports  are  regarded  as  es- 
^ec  icily  significant  as  they  indicate  that  unless  the  de- 
ficiency is  made  up  the  forests  will  be  dry  earlier  in  the 
spring  than  usual,  ^ith  a  consequent  increas  e   of  the  fire 
menace  . 

The  fires  occurred  in  the  Pike  Forest,  in  Colorado, 
and  the  Black  Hills  Forest,  in  South  Dakota;  uhe  latter  be- 
lieved to  have  been  of  incendiary  origin,  according  to  the 
District  Forester  at  Denver.   About  75  acres  was  burned  over, 
all  t^ld.   -hey  were  Vie  -»nly  national  forest  fires  report- 
ed for  January. 

The  District  Forester  at  O^den,  Utah,  in  charge 
of  the  nation-:!  forests  in  Nevada,  Utah,  and  southern  Idaho, 
reported  that  the  snow  in  this  region  also  is  far  below  normrl. 

y    £    # 


(From  the  Forest  Service,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture , 

San  Francisco  Office) 

PRIZES  FOB  FOREST  FIREMEN  Q-l 

The  prizes  offered  by  the  U.  S.  District  Forester 
for  particularly  meritorious  work  in  fighting  forest  fires  dur- 
ing last  fire  season  have  been  awardsd  to  Clarence  M.  Heeve  of 
the  Klamath  National  Forest,  Milton  D.  Morris  of  the  Eldorado, 
and  Ernest  E.  Duncan  of  the  Trinity. 

Guard  Reeve  was  notified  by  District  Ranger  ^hillirs 
of  a  serious  fire  on  the  mountainside  eight  miles  from  his  sta- 
tion.  He  saddled  up  and  arrived  at  the  fire,  properly  equir  ed, 
in  time  to  prevent  it  from  spreading,  having  covered  the  diptnrK- 
in  one  hour  and  twelve  minutes.   He  watched  the  fire  nil  ni^Li  , 
*  nd  in  the  early  morning  was  informed  that  men  were  needed  to 
'.Tight  a  fire  on  Walker  Creek.   He  rode  all  day  to  reach  this 
fire,  arriving  in  time  to  assis£  in  corraling  it.   The  next  day 
:  nd  a  half  he  spent  felling  the  burning  snags  and  making  the  ^tr 
I  eaf  e  ;  -nd  then  returned  to  his  station,  having  s;^ent  four  ds^r; 
'"oing  efficient  work  with  Drastically  no  rest. 

Guard  Morris  was  notified  after  dark  that  a  fire  hru~ 
started  five  miles  from  his  station.   He  was  readv  in  one  a nd 
one -half  minutes,  and  arrived  at  the  fire  over  a  very  rough 
trail  in  one  hour  and  fifteen  minutes. 

Guard  Duncan  with  one  assistant  rode  18  miles  and  extin- 
guished two  fires  in  one  day,  the  fires  being  widely  separate" 
ind  in  exceptionally  difficult  country, 

The  prizes  are  in  the  form  of  framed  certificates, 
•'caring  the  name  of  the  winner. 


From  the   Forest  Service,   U.    S.   Department   of  Agriculture, 

San  Francisco   Office) 
F-176 

TO  CONFER    ON   WORK   OF  WORK  OF  FOREST    SERVICE 


Specialists  Will  Discuss    Lumber   Investigations  end  Ex- 
periments  at  Madison,   Wisconsin,      April   14  to   17 


Washington  ----  :  The  nation-wide  study  of  the  lumber  industry, 
which  is  being  made  jointly  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Tepartment  of  Commerce,  and  the  other  industrial  sr>~ 
technical  investigations  and  experiments  which  have  been  cs^- 
ried  on  by  the  Forest  Service  in  the  'last  two  years,  will  I- 
discussed  at  a  conference  of  Forest  Service  officials  at  Mad- 
ison, Wisconsin,  on  April  14  to  17. 

The  Forest  Service  Laboratory,  the  Washington  Office 
of  Industrial  Investigations,  and  each  of  the  seven  National 
Forest  districts  will  be  represented  at  the  conference  by 
specialists.  Among  the  subjects  for  discussion  ere:  Cooper  -.  .- 
tion  of  the  Forest  Service  with  industries,  lumber  distribu- 
tion in  the  United  States,  utilization  of  low-grade  lumber  anc3 
mill  waste,  adaptation  of  manufacturing  and  grading  to  specific 
cl?-sc.  s  of  consumers,  unification  and  standardization  of  lumbe/ 
grades,  study  and  development  of  general  markets  for  Nation.'  1 
rorest  timber,  mill-scale  studies,  including  technical  met.  M'S, 
tallying,  etc.,  lumber  depreciation,  rnd  the  collection  air 
of  lumber  rice  data. 


I'he    information  already  collected  by  the   Forest   Sr^Tlf 
un?er    ce;ne    of   these    headings   includes   the   most    exhaustive    dote 
on  -hJ.nical   products   of  wood  ever   collected  by  sny  agen^r 

in    bhe      «    If,    and   already  has  resulted   in  practical  reforms 
anc   bif   RT  \ings   to    several  of   the    important  wood-using  indus- 
tries . 

#      #      # 


(From  the  Forest  Service,  U.  3.  Department  of  Agriculture 

San  Francisco  Office) 


IOREST  RANGERS  INSURE 

THEIR  HORSES  Q-5 

The  forest  rangers  in  California  have  formed  a 
mutual  horse  insurance  association  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
tributing the  loss  that  occurs  when  their  saddle  or  pack 

nimals  are  killed  or  disabled.   When  horses  hired  by  the 
government  for  packing  supplies  to  fire -fighters  or  for 
other  purposes  are  injured  theirisowners  are  reimbursed,  but 
rangers  are  sur  rosed  to  provide  their  own  mounts  and  as  the 
foverni'hent  does  not  compensate  them  for  losses  the  rangers 
have  poolec1  their  interests. 

The  scheme  was  given  a  trial  last  season  with  177 
rangers  in  the  association.   Two  claims  were  paid.   Other 
losses  occurred,  but  the  losers  were  not  members  of  the  as- 
sociation,  This  season  it  is  expected  that  most  of. the  900 
rangers  who  constitute  the  summer  patrol  force  in  California 
"•ill  be  members, 

#   #   #   # 


the  Forest  Service,  U.S. Department  of  Agriculture, 
San  Francisco  Office) 

F-177 

MEAT    PRODUCTION   Oil  NATIONAL  FORESTS    INCREASES 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Allots  Range    for  Near  137  Two  Million 
Cattle  and  Nine  Million  Sheep 

Vrashington   .    .    .     :     Receipts   from  grazing  permits   on  the 
National  Forests   for  the   season  of  1915  will   contribute   to  the 
public  revenues  approximately  $1,800,000,    or  about  $200,000 
more    than  last   year,    according  to   an   estimate  made    from  the 
allowances   just  authorized  by  the   Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
The  Forests   this   year  will   furnish  forage    for   1,983,775  cattle 
and  horses,    8,747,035   sheep   and  goats,    and   64,040  swine ;    the 
figures   indicating  a  material   increase   of  meat   production  on 
the   government-regulated  ranges, 

The    increase   of  92, 65^  cattle   and  horses   over   the    allow- 
ances   for   1914   is  &K£3SKi£i3::s:£iiE&  accompanied  by  a  d  ecrease   of 
120,881  sheep  and   goats,    showing  that    in  many  parts  of  the 
sheep  are   giving  way  to   cattle.      It   is   thought   that   the  recent 
high  price    of  beef  has  been  encouraging  many   farmers  and  former 
sheepmen  to   go   into   the   cattle   business,    though  it  will  be   the 
first   time   in  the   last   five   years   that   the  allowance   of  sheep 
has   not   increased  over  that   of  the   previous   season.      There   are 
localities,    however,   where   the    demand  for  sheep   range   is  far   in 
excess   of  the   supply. 

The  grazing  charges   are   slightly  higher   this  year.      In 
the  West  the    rates  have   been  fixed  at   48  to   90   cents   per  head 
per  year   for  cattle   and  horses,   and   12  to   18  cents   for   sheep 
and   goats ;    in  the   East   the   rates- are    from  85  cents   to   $1.50  for 
cattle,    $1.10  to  03.00   for   horses,    and  25  to   40  cents   for   sheep 
and  goats.      Pigs   pay  from  29  to  43  cents   in  the  west  and  50  to 
90   cents    in  the   East. 

The   grazing  allowances   indicate  the  relative    import- 
ance  of  the    stock  business    in  the  various   parts   of  the  West    in 
which  the  National  Forests   are    situated.      the   Forests   in  Dis- 
trict   2,  which  embraces  Colorado,   Wyoming,    South  Dakota,    Ne- 
braska,  western  Kansas,   northern  Michigan,   and  northern  Minne- 
sota,   are    allowed   the    largest  number   of  cattle,    522,550  head, 
and  next   to   the   largest   number  of  sheep,    1,397,500  head;  Dis- 
trict  4,    comprising  Utah,    southern  Idaho,   western  Wyoming  t 
eastern  and  central  Nevada,    pnd  northern  Arizona,    the   second 
largest  number   of  cattle,    431,150,    and  the   largest   number  of 
sheep,    3,335,860;  District  1,    comprising  Montana,   northeastern 
Washington,    northern   Idaho,    northwestern  South  Dakota,    and  south- 
western North  Dakota,    193,510  head   of    cattle  and  1,304,500  head 
of  sheep;   District    3,    comprising  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,    418,900 
cattle   and  905,800   sheep.;  District    5,    embracing  California   and 
southwestern  Nevada,    212,280   cattle   and  508,050  sheep;  District 
6,   com -rising  Washington,    Oregon,   and     Alaska,   159,250  cattle 


and   1,280,500  sheep;   District    7,    which   includes  Arkansas 
Florida,    Oklahoma, and  the   states    in  New  England  and   the 
southern  Appalachian   region,   where    forest    reservations 
have   been  purchased  by    the   government,    46,135   cattle   and 
14,850   sheep. 


#  #  #  # 


(Srom  the    Forest  Service,    U.    S.    Department   of  Agriculture, 

San  Francisco    Office) 


IAHT  IIIMIUA5I5  FROLI 

SIERRA  NATIONAL   FOREST 

^n  April   27   the    President   signed  a   Proclamation 
eliminating  approximately  77,440  seres   of   lend   from  the   Sierra 
National  Forest,    California.        This   action  results   from  recom- 
mendatiens   made    by  the    Secretary  of  Agriculture,    b-sec?    on   ex- 
aminations  and  reperts   submitted  by   the   Forest    Service.      The 
lands   elminiated  are    situated  along   the   western  boundary  of 
the  National   Forest    in  what   is   locally  known  as   the    Sierra 
?oot  Hills  region.        The    greater   portion  of   the    land   excluded 
has  been   found  upon   examination   in   connection  with   the    gen- 
eral  lend   classification   of  this   Forest    to  be   mainly  agri- 
cultural rnd   grazing  in  character.        A  great   portion  of   the 

A 

lane1    has   already   been  acquired  bv   rrivate    parties,    either 

V  V  J.  i.  w 

under  the  ^eneral  land  laws  prior  to  the  inclusion  of  the 
lane,  wi'thin  the  National  Forest  or  under  the  Forest  Homestead 
Act  of  June  11,  1906.   In  view  of  the  heavy  percentage  of 
alienation  and  the  agricultural  character  of  the  land  -^ener- 
rlly,  it  was  felt  that  the  remaining  areas  of  Covernment 
lands  excluded, from  the  National  Forest  should  be  eliminated 
therefrwm  in  order  that  they  might  be  acquired  r.nd  used  in 
connection  with  the  surrounding  agricultural  Irnds  already 
appropriated. 

#   #   # 


(From  the   Forest   Service,    U.    S.   Department   of  Agriculture, 

San    Franc i   sco   Office ) 


P-179 

STATES    CONDUCTS 
WOOD -WASTE  EXCHANGE 

Llcnufacturers  Decrease   Costs   and    Increast   vrofits  by 
Utilizing  Tach  Other's   Scrap  Material 

Washington   :      The    Irtest   business    -aid     service    instituted 

by   the    Government    is  a  wood-waste   exchange.      It   enables   lum- 
bermen and  manufacturers    in   the   various  wood-using  industries 
to  utilize    each  other 'L  waste    to  mutual  advantage,   aiming  to 
effect  a   large   saving   in  forest  material  as  well  as   in  money. 

The    Tvood-v-aste   exchange    is   being  conducted  by  the 
forest   service    o:C   the    department   of  agriculture,      llore    than 
forty  manufacturers    of  wooden  articles  have    already  asked  to 
be   listed  as  having   certain  kinds   of  waste   wood   for   sale,    or 
as   desiring  to   obtr.in  their  raw  material   in  the    rough  or  in 
semi-finished    form  from  mill   or   factory  waste. 

Twice   p,  month  the   exchange    sends  out  a  circular 
hefded  "Opportunities   to   Buy  Waste",    containing  the   n?mes 
and  addresses   of  factories   having  waste    wood  for   sale,   with 
exact    information  as  to  species,   sizes,    forms   snd  Quantities. 
Similarly,    another   circular  headed   "Opportunities  to  Sell 
Faste"   gives    the    specific  requirements   of  wood-using  plnnts 
which  desire    to   buy  waste   material. 

One    of    the    first  waste    problems   solved  has  been  that 


of  a    furniture  -maker   in  Kichigan  who  wrote    to   the   Forest  Service 
asking  how  to   dispose    of  sugar  maple    blocks   and  sticks  which 
were    cut   off   in  the    process   of  furniture   making  and  which  he 
had   to   sell   merely  as   fuel.      Samples  were    obtained   from  him 
and  the    forest   service    then  located  a  scrubbing-brush  manu- 
facturer who  .used   small  maple    blocks    for  brush  backs.      The   re- 
sult was   that   the    furniture   maker  was   enabled  to   sell  his 
waste    at   a  much  higher   price    than   it   had  brought  as   lire  wood 
while    the   brush  rarker  was   enabled  to   buy  brush-back  material 
in  suitable    sizes   at  a  much  lower    figure    than  it   hac"    "been 
costing  him  to   buy  ma^le    lumber  and   cut   it   up. 

Firms  which  have    been   put    into   touch  with   each  other 
through  the    exchange   are    expected  to  notify  the   Forest   Ser- 
vice  when    their    reouirements   have    been  met;   then  their   na.mes 
are    removed  from  the    lists.      In   this   way  several  concerns 
which  early  took  advantage    of  the    plan  have    dropped  off  the 
lists  ;   but  as  more   and  more   manufacturers    learn  of  the   wood- 
v/aste   exchange    the    lists   are    steadily 

• 


# 


(Prom  the  Forest  Service,  U.  S,  Department  of  Agriculture, 

San  Francisco  Office) 


LAND  HI  IIHATrD  FROLI  P-178 

STANISLAUS  NATIONAL  FOH7JST 

On  April  13  the  President  signed  an  Executive 
Order  eliminating  52,088  acres  of  land  from  the  Stanislaus 
Notional  Forest,  California.    This  action  is  the  result 
of  a  recommendation  made  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
based  on  reports  and  recommendations  submitted  by  the  Forest 
Service.   Examination  of  the  land  involved  showed  it  to  con- 
sist mainly  of  river  slopes  and  hills  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Merced  River.   The  cover  is  mainly  chaparral,  although 
there  is  more  or  less  scattering  timber  in  places.   The  total 
amount  of  such  timber  was  estimated  to  be  not  over  one  million 
board  feet.   There  are  very  few  settlers  upon  the  land  elim- 
inated.  The  climate  and  soil  are  such  as  to  render  some  areas 
of  future  value  for  agriculture,  but  this  value  is  largely 
dependent  upon  the  development  of  water  for  irrigption  pur- 
poses, which  is  now  lacking.    The  examination  thus  demon- 
strated that  the  land  is  not  chiefly  valupble  for  national 
forest  purposes  and  the  recommendation  for  its  restoration  to 
the  public  domain  followed  as  a  matter  of  course* 

i   f  *   # 


(From  the    Forest   Service,    U.    S.   Department    of   Agriculture 

San  Francisco    Office ) 


T'.ST    FTFJT    PROTECTION   FXHIBIT 
PANAMA   PACIFIC    III TEFal AT  TONAL  EXPOSITION  R-l 


v'ith  the    approach   of  the    forest    fire    season   in   the 
est,    the    fire    protection  exhibit   of  the    United   States   Forest 
3ervice    at    the   Panama-Pacific   Exposition   is   arousing  renewed 
interest.      The    display   graphically  shows    in   detail   the    nea:r:..    £ 
o'ing   taken   by   the    Government   to    insure    the    early  detection 
and   efficient    fighting  of   forest    fires.      This    is    the  .most    i:.:- 
-ortant   portion   of  the    entire    Forest   Service    exhibit. 

In    the    center   of  the    space    is   a   large    model , measuring 
12  x   15   feet,    showing  a  ranger   district   on  a  national   Forest. 
-.   lookout   house    and  a    lookout   tower   occupy   the    two   highest   peaks. 
These    are    connected  by  telephone   with  a    ranger   station  which   i.i 
turn   is    connected  with  various   users    of   the   Forest   at   a   ranch 
house,    a  hotel,    and   a   power-house.      The    model   shows   Government 
roads,    trails   and   bridges,    constructed  primarily  for   the    purpose 
of  making   every   part   of   the    Forest  accessible    to   fire -fighters. 
Pire -fighting   equipment   boxes   are    -laced  at    strategic   points 
along    trails   and   reads,    and   a   fire    line    kept   clear   of   inflammable 
material   runs   along   one    of  the    mountain    ridges. 

To    one    side    of   the    large    center   model   a  full-size 
fire    lookout   house,    fully  equipped   for  discovering  and   locating 
forest    fires,    is    build   on  an   imitation  of  a   g.  eat   boulder   on  a 
.mountain   top.      The    house    is   painted  white    to  serve    as  a  con- 
spicuous   target    for   heliograph  messages   directed   toward   it  by 
patrolmen.      The    building   contains   binoculars   through  which  a 
c.istanc    forest    fire    is   seen;    a  fire-finder,    by  t  he    aid   of  which 
the    Supervisor's   office    can  be    informed    definitely  of  the    loca- 
tion  of  a   lire;    and    a   special   type    of   telephone    in   communication 
h   the    Supervisor's   office.      There    are    also   on   display   in   thio 
tower   a   portable    telephone    and  a   portable    heliograph  outfit    for 
use    by   patrolmen.      A   paid   of   stereopticon  machines   are    concealeo 

hin   the    imitation   rock   on  which   the    house    rests   and  throw 
pictures   and   descriptions    on  screens   built    into   the    rock,  which 
tell    the    entire    story  of  the    fire    protection  work. 

On  a   redwood   tree    trunk   in   another   part   of  the    ex- 
hibit   is   dis-l^yed   a  weatherproof   iron  box   telephone,    such  as 
is    placed   along   pacrol   routes   on   the   Forests.      This    telephone 
is    connected   with  the   telephone    in   the    lookout  and  with  a   Su- 
rer visor's   telephone    at   the    desk   of  the    demonstrator  by  slack 
lines    attached    to   tree    trunks   on  swinging   insulators,    just   as 
the    line    is    installed   on  a  National   Forest.      This  manner   of  con- 
str^ction   enables   the    line    to   stand   the    stress   of   the    elements 


lirongh  the  winter  and  prevents  the  wire  being  broken  when 
tree  fails. 

The  latest  type  of  fire -fighting  tool  box, 

quipped  with  shovels,  .rakes,  hoes,  axes,  canvas  waterbags  and 
ea/>t*3ens?_  lanterns  for  fig:.' ting  fires  at  night, 
k  fires,  nesting  corking  utensils, 
occupies  a  place  near  the  lookout 


;  L1C  iie  T-3  ,  [.-u;.i  -j  -j  t  ii^  , 

i ore he s  for  setting  ba 
i no.  emergency  rations, 
louse . 

Beside  the  desk 


of  the  demonstrator,  who  plays  the 

master  fire 

house . 

the  location  of  every  trail,  bridge, 
telephone  station,  ranger  station. 


part  of  the  National  Forest  Supervisor,  is  hung  a 
map  of  a  forest,  similar  to  the  one  in  the  lookou 
On  this  mnp  is  shown 
road,  telephone  line 


Eire -fighting  tooioox  and  lookout  station.   At  the  locations 
of  the  lookout  points  are  protractors  oriented  to  correspond 
with  the  protractors  at  those  stations.   This  map  enables  the 
Supervisor  to  locate  a  fire  directly  from  the  reports  of  the 


and  to  place 
available  for 


lookouts  without  any  mathematical  calculations, 
to  the  best  possible  advantage  the  force  of  men 
fire  fiprhting. 

Fire  warning  posters  and  rules  concerning  care  with 
fire  in  the  Forests  are  posted  upon  tree  tSunks  andnin  other 
consipcuous  places  through  the  exhibit  as  they  are  in  the 
Forests. 


# 


UNITED    STATES    DEPARTMENT    OF    AGRICULTURE 
FOREST    SERVICE 


From  the  Joiesfc  Service/  TJ.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 

San  Francisco  Office) 


AUEKICAH  IvlAIIUFAClURE  0?  CREOGOTE  INCRrASIS 

Shortagr  of  imported  V.'ood  Preservative  St  initiates  lorcestic 
Production  -  Tie  Plants  Largest  Consumers 


Washington  :   Owing  to  a  falling  off  since  August  1  of 

"irarly  50  per  cent  in  shipments  of  creosote  from  rngland 
and  Germany,  v;hence  comes  all  "but  a  small  part  of  the  im- 
ported oil  used  by  wood  preserving  plants  in  this  country, 
American  manufacturers  have  taken  steps  which,  says  a  report 
compiled  by  the  forest  service,  it  is  estimated  will  increase 
production  of  the  domestic  article  "by  about  25  per  cent.  The 
imported  oil  ore?,  inaiily  forms  about  65  per  cent  of  the  total 
used  in  the  United  States,  where  creosote  is  the  most  im- 
portant wood  ^resc-rvative. 

The  statistics  gathered  show  that  wood  preserving 
is  one  of  the  most  rapidly  advancing  industries  in  the  coun- 
try.  In  1895  there  were  fifteen  plants  in  the  United  States; 
in  1914  there  were  122  plants  of  all  kinds,  100  being  of  the 
pressure -cylinder  type.   Ninety-four  of  these  plants  last 
year  used  more  than  79  million  gallons  of  creosote  oil,  more 
than  27  million  pounds  of  dry  zinc  chloride,  and  nearly  2% 
million  gallons  of  other  preservatives,  such  as  coal  tar  anc 
crude  oil,  treat  in.?  a  total  of  nearly  160  million  cubic  feet 
of  timber;  an  increase  of  about  7  million  cubic  feet  over 
1913,  and  of  35  million  cubic  feet  over  1912. 

The  most  imrortnnt  consumers  are  the  large  ;->?..rnts  in 


Lcb  railroad  t-aC3  ar?  treated*  ^hr  r^c  servat i^es  ojateri- 
ally  icngthert  the  ties'  peri.  DC  of  service,  l?ssen  the  labor 
co;~c  LiO"1 '.  j  d  "t.y  renewal  ar-.d  citJCT  In  u^or-  tV_ 

forests    du<-    to   tit? -.'jut ting.      ?o    some    extent    the    t'rer.brosnt   of 
I^DOC    posts   «i;id   other   forms   of   farm   timbFr    is    ce  ir^   tal;c?r.'.   I 
BUI    ii:;rxpens  ive    apparatus   ^nd   method    havinpr   been  df\'iSc^ 
the    d£-partrr;ent   of   agriculture  ;    tut   ;.s    yet    the    rse    of   v;oo(? 
preservatives   by    farmers    is   on  too    small   a   scale    to   havr    <  rs 
importance    in  the    totpl,    v/hile    the    practice    of   tre?.tinff  te"    • 
phone    poles    is    in   its    incipience    in   this   country. 

"'Vith  the    ra;o:.d   ad-;ance    of   this    indi:scry  as   a  whole T'  v 
says    the    repor",    "che    choice    of   preseivati^es   has    jetn   fairly 
well   established,    but   the    kinds   and   classes   of  materials   to 
be    treated  need   development   along  certain   lines.      In   Cer- 
many  and   other   Europe  an  countries    practically  all   errors-ties 
laid   by   the    railroads   are    treated  -7ith   chemicals   or   preserv- 
ing oils,      Tn   this    country  but   ^0    per   cent   of  the    ties   pur- 
chased  by   the    raJlroaOs    are    subjected   to    such  treatment.    Tre 
number   of   poles   treated    in    this   country   is    ?:   very  small   per 
cent   of   the    total   in  us:-.'T 

t  *  #  # 


UNITED    STATES    DEPARTMENT    OF    AGRICULTURE 
FOREST    SERVICE 

(Prom  the  Forest  Service,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 

San  Francisco  Of  lice-  ) 


LAN!  ELIUIHATED  FROLi  EilE  SSI 

SEQUOIA  KAtlOiTAL  FOR:;  32 

On  June  9  the  President  signed  a  Proclamation 
eliminating  approximately  157,320  acres  nf  land  from  the 
Sequoia  National  Forest,  California. 

Tliis  e  liiuination  was  recommended  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  after  careful  examination  of  the  lands  in  ques- 
tion  had  been  made  by  the  Forest  Service.   The  action  is 
similar  to  that  taken  recently  on  the  adjoining  Sierra  National 
Forest,  where  a  considerable  area  was  eliminated,  and  it  fol- 
lows out  the  general  policy  of  the  Forest  Service  to  eliminate 
as  rapidly  as  possible  from  all  National  Forests  such  lands 
as  are  found  to  be  chiefly  valuable  for  agricultural  purposes. 

A  large  portion  of  the  lands  now  eliminated  from 
the  Sequoia  Forest  h-.^s  rlready  been  acquired  by  private  par- 
ties, either  before  their  inclusion  in  the  National  Forest  or 
through  the  Forest  Homestead  Act.   The  alienated  are-,  of 
course,  includes  most  of  the-  best  agricultural  lane.   The  areae 
vhich  still  remain  Government  land  were  found  to  be  generally 
more-  valuable  for  agriculture  and  grazing  than  for  iorest  pur- 
poses end  their  elimination  was  accordingly  recommended. 

###### 


UNITED    STATES    DEPARTMENT    OF    AGRICULTURE 
FOREST    SERVICE 

(Prom  the  ?orest  Service  ,  'U.  3.  Pepartment  of  Aer, culture , 

San  Fr---  no  is  co  Office  ) 


ELIMINATION  OF  L^NT  PROM  C-2 

SANTA  BARBARA  NATIONAL  PORIST 

On  June    9   the   President  signed  a   ProclnmE tion 
eliminating  approximately  85,000  acres   of  land    from  the    Santa 
J,"rb.-ra  National  Forest,    California. 

This   elimination  was    recomutnclecl  by   the    Secretrry 
,:i   agriculture '  after   careful   examination  01   the    lands    in 
Ucstion  h;'.d    been  made    by  the   Fcrcat   Service.        A   large    portion 
C-i'  the    lands  now  eliminated  has   already  been  acquired  by  pri- 

t-:    i'-.rtics   either  before    their    inclusion   in  the    national 
•j/tf?!   or    uhrou&h  the    Forest  Home  s  fct- ad    l^w.        The    alienated 
r'.as,    of  course,    include    most   of  the    best   land.      The    areas 
vhich  still  remain  in  Government  ovmership  are    semi-arid,    brush- 
(  overed   Irnds   of   little    value    for   grazing  and   rhricultural 
s  but   of  practically  no  value    for   forest  purposes. 

#      #      #      # 


UNITED    STATES    DEPARTMENT    OF    AGRICULTURE 
FOREST    SERVICE 


{From  the  Forest  Service,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 

San  Francisco  Office.) 


F-8 
Wood  Waste  Used 

i  *  *  j&t 

For  Pulp 


Washington,  June  26: — The  use  of  a  steadily  in- 
creasing amount  of  wood  waste  in  the  manufacture  of  pulp 
is  indicated  by  figures  compiled  by  the  Forest  Service.  Al- 
though the  pulp  industry  showed  a  decline  in  the  last  year 
for  which  complete  figures  are  available  (1914)  on  account 
of  the  increasing  cost  of  raw  material  and  general  "busi- 
ness conditions,  ,more  wood  waste  v/as  used  than  in  any  pre- 
vious year. 

Approximately  330,000  cords  of  waste  with  a  value 
of  $}.,400,000  were  utilized  by  35  of  the  200  pulp  and  paper 
mills  of  the  United  States.   It  is  thought  that  as  the 
price  of  cordwood  goes  up  the  amount  of  wood  waste  used  will 
become  greater* 

The  Canadian  pulp  industry  has,  it  is  stated,  had 
a  vigorous  growth  during  the  last  few  years  and  the  greater 
portion  of  its  product  is  marketed  in  the  United  States. 
An  average  cost  of  about  §6.50  per  cord,  as  compared  with 
the  $10  to  016  per  cord  which  many  manufacturers  in  this 
country  are  paying  ior  pulpwoocl,  is  the  reason  given  for 
the  growth. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  the  development  of  the 
supplies  of  spruce,  and  white  and  red  fir  in  the  National 
Forests  of  the  West  and  in  Alaska,  together  with  the 
ance  of  cheap  water  power ,  will  eventually  attract  the 
paper  industry  to  locate  in  those  regions.   Suitable  pulp 
timber  can  be  delivered  to  desirable  mill  sites  for  the 
next  twenty  to  forty  years  at  prices  of  about  $2.50  to 
$4  per  cord,  say  experts  of  the  Forest  Service. 
thought  that  the  low  price  of  material  end  power  will  more 
than  offset  the  higher  freight  rates  on  the  product  to  the 
eastern  markets. 
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